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“I  have  seen  the  miserable 
state  of  my  people  in  Egypt, 
I have  heard  their 
appeal  to  be  free.” 

Exodus  3:7 
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Children  learn  what  they  live 


If  a child  lives  criticized 
He  learns  to  condemn 
If  a child  lives  with  hostility 
He  learns  to  fight 
If  a child  lives  ashamed 
He  learns  to  feel  guilty 
If  a child  lives  with  tolerance 
He  learns  to  be  tolerant 
If  a child  lives  with  stimulus 
He  learns  to  create 
If  a child  lives  with  acceptance 
And  friendship 


He  learns  to  find  love 
In  the  world. 

If  a child  lives  appreciated 
He  learns  to  appreciate 
If  a child  lives  with  equity 
He  learns  to  be  just 
If  a child  lives  with  security 
He  learns  to  have  faith 
If  a child  lives  with  approval 
He  learns  to  love  himself 
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FROM  THE  EDITORS  DESK 

By  Fr.  Jack  Lynch,  S.F.M. 


— I — | he  Indians  die  ahead  of  time.”  The 
candid  observation  was  made  by  Bar- 
tolome  de  Las  Casas,  a 16th  century 
missionary  (page  20).  Unfortunately 
the  statement  is  as  valid  today  as  it  was  four  centuries 
ago. 

In  our  own  time,  many  poor  in  the  Third  World  still 
die  ahead  of  time.  Premature  death  is  caused  by  hun- 
ger, disease  and  the  repressive  methods  of  those  who 
fear  losing  their  privileges. 

Another  fundamental  problem  in  the  Third  World 
concerns  the  lack  of  dignity  given  to  the  person.  Many 
think  of  themselves  as  non-persons,  i.e.  they  don’t 
count.  History  has  conditioned  many  blacks,  native 
peoples  and  women  to  feel  that  they  are  less  than 
nothing. 

The  Latin  American  Bishops  gathered  in  Medellin 
Columbia  in  1968  observed  that  “a  muted  cry  wells  up 
from  millions  of  human  beings,  pleading  with  their 
pastors  for  a liberation  that  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in 
their  case”  (Puebla  84). 

As  Christians  these  situations  disturb  us.  For  the 
pastors  and  leaders  of  Christian  communities  in  the 
Third  World  there  are  haunting  questions  that  pres- 
ent themselves  in  trying  to  preach  the  gospel.  “How 
does  one  get  someone  who  feels  he’s  less  than  nothing, 
who’s  suffering,  to  understand  that  God  is  love?  How 
does  one  sing  a hymn  to  the  Messiah  when  the  grief  of 
a people  chokes  the  voice  in  the  throat?” 

It  is  in  trying  to  respond  to  those  questions  that 
theologians  have  articulated  what  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  Theology  of  Liberation.  It  shouldn’t  be 
surprising  that  it  had  its  origins  in  Latin  America  the 
only  continent  in  the  Third  World  where  the  majority 
of  people  are  Catholic,  poor  and  subject  to  injustice. 

Vatican  Instruction 

On  August  6,  1984,  the  Vatican’s  Congregation  of 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith  issued  an  Instruction  on 
Certain  Aspects  of  the  Theology  of  Liberation.  It  states 
textually: 


“The  expression  ‘Theology  of  Liberation’  refers 
first  of  all  to  a special  concern  for  the  poor  and  the 
victims  of  oppression;  which  in  turn  begets  a 
commitment  to  justice.” 


Unlike  some  media  reports  would  have  us  believe, 
the  Instruction  does  not  condemn  the  theology  nor 
any  theologian.  It  issues  a warning  about,  “certain 
forms  of  liberation  theology,  which  use  in  an  insuffi- 
ciently critical  manner,  concepts  borrowed  from  vari- 
ous currents  of  Marxist  thought”. 

It  goes  on  to  state  that,  “this  warning  should  in  no 
way  be  interpreted  as  a disavowal  of  all  those  who 
want  to  respond  generously  and  with  an  authentic 
evangelical  spirit  to  the  preferential  option  for  the 
poor”. 

“The  aspiration  for  liberation  as  the  term  suggests 
repeats  a theme  which  is  fundamental  to  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  In  itself,  the  expression  “theology  of 
liberation”  is  a thoroughly  valid  term:  it  designates  a 
theological  reflection  centered  on  the  biblical  theme 
of  liberation  and  freedom  and  on  the  urgency  of  its 
practical  realization.” 

It  is  important  to  point  out  that  liberation  theology 
is  not  something  that  has  been  drawn  up  in  an  aca- 
demic circle  or  at  a university  with  a view  to  applying 
it  to  reality.  Nor  is  it  a theology  which  liberation 
theologians  wish  to  impose  on  North  America  or  Eu- 
rope. It  is  also  not  a theology  which  proposes  violence 
but  speaks  of  liberation  in  biblical  terms. 

The  theology  of  liberation  has  been  an  effort  at 
reflecting  in  an  orderly  way  the  actual  faith  of  poor 
people.  The  reflection  follows  a dynamic  seen  many 
times  in  Church  history;  moving  from  the  Word  of 
God  to  experience  and  from  experience  back  to  the 
Word  of  God.  It  is  to  help  people  understand  how  God 
is  speaking  to  them  today  (page  4). 


“Liberation  is  first  and  foremost  liberation  from 
the  radical  slavery  of  sin.  Its  end  and  its  goal  is 
the  freedom  of  the  children  of  God,  which  is  the 
gift  of  grace.  As  a logical  consequence,  it  calls  for 
freedom  from  many  different  kinds  of  slavery  in 
the  cultural,  economic,  social  and  political 
spheres,  all  of  which  derive  ultimately  from  sin 
and  so  often  prevent  people  from  living  in  a man- 
ner befitting  their  dignity.”  ( Vatican  Instruction ). 


“From  the  first  days  of  Liberation  Theology,  spirituality  has  been  a deep  concern.” 


SPIRITUALITY  IS  FREEDOM 
TO  LOVE  AND  SERVE  OTHERS 


A native  of  Lima,  Peru,  and  a pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Catholic  Uni- 
versity in  Lima,  Father  Gustavo 
Gutierrez,  56,  is  the  author  of  sev- 
eral books  on  Latin  American  spir- 
ituality. His  works  include  A 
Theology  of  Liberation  ( Orbis 
Books,  now  in  its  tenth  printing), 
which  the  Catholic  Library  World 
called  “one  of  the  most  acute  and 
most  readable  theological  essays  of 
today  on  the  meaning  and  mission 
of  the  Church”. 

Spirituality  is  a relatively 
new  word,  originating  in 
the  seventeenth  century. 
But  it  denotes  a very  old  re- 
ality: following  Jesus  Christ.  The 
relationship  between  spirituality 
and  theology  is  equivalent  to  the 
relationship  between  Christian 
living  and  Christian  reflection. 
The  famous  sentence  of  Anselm  of 
Canterbury,  credo  et  intelligam, 
means  “I  believe  in  order  to  under- 
stand” and  not  “I  understand  in 
order  to  believe”.  Faith  — living 
faith  - is  the  beginning  of  all  true 
theology. 

From  the  first  days  of  liberation 
theology,  spirituality  has  been  a 


By  Fr.  Gustavo  Gutierrez 

deep  concern.  This  may  be  surpris- 
ing to  those  who  think  that  libera- 
tion theology  deals  only  with 
social-justice  issues.  But  there  is 
no  reason  to  be  surprised.  One  of 
liberation  theology’s  main  points 
is  that  theology  is  a reflection  on 
the  spiritual  experience  of  Chris- 
tians committed  to  affirming  the 
human  dignity  of  the  poor  and 
their  status  as  children  of  God.  We 
were  - and  are  still  - trying  to 
integrate  the  contemplative  and 


Fr.  Gutierrez  agonizes  over  the  fate 
of  Peru’s  children  who  face  a 
lifetime  of  hunger  and  exploitation. 


spiritual  dimensions  of  Christian 
life. 

To  understand  liberation  the- 
ology, we  must  first  understand 
that  theology  is  a language  about 
God.  But  how  do  we  speak  about 
God?  According  to  Christian  reve- 
lation, God  is  a mystery.  All  under- 
standing of  faith  must  start  from 
this  conviction.  God  is  the  “totally 
other,”  in  Barth’s  expression. 

According  to  Scripture,  we  must 
contemplate  God.  At  the  same 
time,  we  need  to  practice  the  will  of 
God.  Before  we  talk  about  God,  we 
must  be  silent.  Silence  is  what  we 
call  “the  first  moment,”  the  mo- 
ment of  worship  and  commitment. 
In  that  moment  we  pray  and  accept 
the  will  of  God  in  our  lives.  In  si- 
lence we  experience  God’s  love 
freely  given  and,  consequently, 
the  exigency  to  put  this  love  into 
practice.  To  be  silent  means  to 
hear  God  and  to  be  sensitive  to  the 
needs  of  others.  This  is  the  essence 
of  our  understanding  of  “theology” 
in  liberation  theology.  For  us  the- 
ology is  a reflection  on  action  in 
the  light  of  God’s  word.  The  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  hear,  enjoy  and 
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hold  the  word  of  God  and  the  voices 
of  our  sisters  and  brothers.  Only 
afterwards  are  we  able  to  talk 
about  God.  Theology  is  a discourse 
that  is  permanently  nourished  by 
silence.  In  liberation  theology,  we 
often  say  that  theology  is  “the  sec- 
ond moment”  - a logos,  a word,  a 
reflection  about  the  first  moment. 

The  central  message  of  Jesus  is, 
as  we  well  know,  the  kingdom  of 
God  - the  kingdom  of  life,  peace, 
justice,  freedom.  Our  God,  the  God 
of  Jesus  Christ,  is  the  God  of  the 
kingdom.  All  attempts  to  separate 
God  from  the  kingdom  are  idolatry 

- worshiping  and  serving  a false 
god. 

The  kingdom  is  the  expression 
of  the  will  of  God  for  our  lives.  It  is 
the  final  meaning  of  human  his- 
tory. The  kingdom  is  the  always 
new  and  uncomfortable  eruption 
of  God  in  our  lives.  One  permanent 
temptation  for  Christians,  accord- 
ing to  a popular  French  poet,  is  to 
pray  the  “Our  Father,  who  art  in 
heaven  - remain  there”. 

Idolatry  is  separating  God  from 
the  kingdom.  In  the  Bible,  idolatry 
is  a risk  for  believers,  not  non- 
believers. Deuteronomy  30:19  puts 
it  this  way:  “I  set  before  you  life 
and  death;  choose  life”.  To  choose 
the  kingdom  is  to  choose  life;  to 
reject  the  kingdom  is  to  choose 
death.  Paul  confronts  the  same  op- 
tions: to  walk  according  to  the 
flesh  or  to  walk  according  to  the 
Spirit.  The  concern  of  the  flesh  is 
death;  the  concern  of  the  Spirit, 
life. 

To  do  theology  is  to  search  for  a 
language  in  which  to  talk  about 
God,  about  following  Jesus  Christ 
and  about  walking  according  to 
the  Spirit.  To  do  theology  is  to  seek 

- and  to  find  - a language  about 
God. 

Commitment  to  Poor 

In  liberation  theology  we  say 
this  language  about  God  must 
start  from  a commitment  to  the 
poor.  Why  to  the  poor? 

The  first  and  main  reason  for 
the  preferential  option  for  the  poor 


is  God.  The  reason  is  not  social 
analysis  or  human  compassion  or 
the  direct  experience  of  poverty. 
All  this  is  relevant,  but  for  the 
Christian  the  main  reason  for  this 
preferential  option  for  the  poor  is 
the  God  of  our  faith.  The  Beati- 
tudes in  the  Gospels  are  not  pri- 
marily about  the  poor  but  about 
God.  “Blessed  are  the  poor”  is  a 
revelation  of  God.  God  loves  the 


“We  need  to  talk  about 
God.  Prophetic  language 
speaks  of  our  commit- 
ment to  others.” 

poor  by  preference  - not  because 
the  poor  are  better  than  others  but 
because  God  is  God. 

No  human  work  merits  God’s 
love.  That  is,  it  seems  to  me,  a first 
basic  point  in  Christian  revela- 
tion. The  love  of  God  is  a gift.  Such 
was  the  understanding  of  Luther 
when  he  translated  and  under- 
stood Romans  3:28  as  proclaiming 
justification  by  sola  fide  - faith 
alone.  Though  the  word  sola  is  not 
in  the  text,  it  is  inherent  in  the 
text’s  affirmation  of  God’s  gra- 


tuitous love  for  the  poor.  As  fol- 
lowers of  Jesus  Christ,  we  must 
therefore  also  show  this  preferen- 
tial option  for  the  poor. 

The  second  reason  for  being 
committed  to  the  poor  is  linked  to 
this  first  and  fundamental  reason. 
Poverty  ultimately  means  death, 
as  many  of  us  in  Latin  America 
and  around  the  world  are  more 
and  more  conscious  of.  When  we 
talk  about  poverty  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, we  are  talking  about  the  de- 
struction of  individuals  and  peo- 
ples, cultures  and  traditions.  We 
are  talking  about  the  most  dis- 
possessed people  - Indians,  blacks, 
poor  classes,  women. 

A letter  from  a Christian  group 
in  Haiti,  the  poorest  country  in 
Latin  America,  poignantly  illus- 
trates this,  asking,  “Where  can  we 
go?  Wherever  we  look  we  see 
death”.  As  a Dominican  mission- 
ary from  the  sixteenth  century 
said,  “The  Indians  are  dying  be- 
fore their  time”.  Tragically  those 
words  still  hold  true  today  and  ap- 
ply generally  to  the  dispossessed. 
The  poor  in  Latin  America  con- 
tinue to  die  before  their  time. 

When  I was  a theology  student,  I 
read  a biography  which  concluded 
by  saying,  “In  the  end  of  his  life,  he 
died”.  At  that  moment,  I consid- 


“When  we  talk  about  poverty  in  Latin  America,  we  are  talking  about  the 
destruction  of  individuals  and  peoples,  cultures  and  traditions.” 
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ered  the  sentence  a joke.  But  later 
I better  understood  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  expression:  in  Latin 
America  people  are  dying  not  in 
the  end  of  their  life  but  in  the  be- 
ginning, as  children. 

Consequently,  in  the  theology  of 
liberation,  we  are  not  dealing  sim- 
ply with  a social  problem.  Rather 
we  are  confronted  with  a reality 
contrary  to  the  kingdom  of  God, 
the  kingdom  of  life,  the  kingdom 
that  the  Lord  proclaims.  Poverty 
means  death.  Poverty  is  a spiritual 
concern,  not  just  an  economic  or 
social  or  political  one. 

We  used  to  speak  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica about  the  “world  of  the  poor”. 
That’s  because  poverty  is  really  a 
world  very  different  from  ours.  I 
think  it’s  difficult  for  the  Church  to 
be  truly  present  in  the  world  of  the 
poor.  The  Vatican  II  document, 
“The  Church  in  the  Modern 
World”,  describes  not  the  world  of 
the  poor  but  of  the  rich.  How  to  be 
present  in  the  world  of  the  poor  is  a 
difficult  question,  not  often  ad- 
dressed. 

The  psalmist  asks,  “How  can  we 
sing  the  songs  of  the  Lord  in  a for- 
eign land?”  (Ps.  137:4).  It  was  a 
painful  question  for  the  psalmist; 
it  is  painful  for  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican people  as  well.  How  can  we 
sing  to  God  from  this  strange 
world  of  the  poor?  Without  songs  - 


without  thanksgiving  for  God’s 
love  - we  have  no  Christian  life. 
But  how  can  we  thank  God  for  the 
gift  of  life  in  the  reality  of  early 
and  unjust  death?  How  do  we  ex- 
press the  joy  of  knowing  God,  of 
knowing  that  God  loves  us,  in  the 
midst  of  our  brothers’  and  sisters’ 
suffering?  How  do  we  sing  when 
the  suffering  of  the  people  chokes 
the  voice  in  our  throats?  This  ques- 
tion cannot  be  easily  answered. 
But  it  is  still  our  question  as 
Christians:  how  do  we  sing  to  God 
- how  do  we  speak  the  language  of 
God  - from  the  sufferings  of  our 
people? 

Hope  Amidst 
Suffering 

Though  suffering  is  a powerful 
reality  in  Latin  America,  hope  and 
joy  are  relevant  as  well.  It  seems 
paradoxical:  hope  and  joy  are  pres- 
ent in  the  suffering.  I believe  we 
are  living  in  a rich  moment  of  the 
history  of  Latin  America  and  of  its 
churches.  A rich  moment  does  not 
mean  an  easy  moment;  yet  it  is  a 
“favourable  time”  - a kairos,  to  use 
the  biblical  word.  That’s  because 
we  Latin  Americans  are  living  in  a 
time  of  solidarity. 

Solidarity  is  a big  word  to  de- 
scribe the  behaviour  of  many 
Latin  Americans.  I am  not  saying, 


of  course,  that  all  Latin  Americans 
are  in  solidarity.  But  I think  this 
solidarity  among  the  poor  is  grow- 
ing in  our  continent,  and  we  are 
often  surprised  to  hear  people 
speak  and  to  see  their  actions  of 
solidarity. 

We  are  also  living  in  a time  of 
prayer.  Some  people  who  visit  our 
continent  are  surprised  by  this 
sense  of  prayer  in  our  people.  Al- 
though the  prayer  is  sometimes 
traditional,  the  sense  of  God  is 
nevertheless  strong.  I have  seen 
the  vitality  of  this  sensitivity  to 
contemplation  in  many  Christians 
committed  to  the  process  of  libera- 
tion. 

“ Poverty  means  death. 
Poverty  is  a spiritual 
concern,  not  just  an  eco- 
nomic or  social  or  politi- 
cal one ” 

For  this  reason,  when  people 
speak  about  the  Latin  American 
“obsession”  with  political  ques- 
tions, it  seems  to  us  a calumny. 
How  can  we  forget  social  and  polit- 
ical questions  if  the  causes  of  the 
poverty  and  misery  in  our  con- 
tinent are,  above  all,  in  the  social 
structures?  It  is  impossible.  But  at 
the  same  time,  we  can  - and  do  - 
pray. 

I believe  we  are  also  living  in 
Latin  America  in  a time  of  mar- 
tyrdom, true  martyrdom.  Many 
workers,  peasant,  lay  persons, 
nuns,  ministers,  priests,  even 
bishops,  have  been  killed  in  these 
times.  Some  of  their  names  you 
know;  countless  others  have  died 
as  well.  Though  martyrdom  is 
painful,  it  is  the  source  of  a great 
paschal  joy,  the  joy  of  going 
through  death.  We  are  experienc- 
ing this  in  Latin  America:  defend- 
ing the  right  to  live  is  leading 
many  people  to  their  deaths. 

A New  Spirituality 

These  painful,  spiritually  deep 
times  are  perhaps  the  starting 


■ 
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point  of  a new  spirituality.  Maybe 
from  this  experience  - suffering, 
hope,  joy,  martyrdom  - we  are  dis- 
covering a model  for  how  to  follow 
Jesus  Christ.  It  is  not  the  only 
model,  but  it  is  one  way  to  be 
Christian,  to  be  disciples.  Out  of 
this  experience,  we  are  searching 
for  a language  about  God. 

One  Old  Testament  book  that 
has  become  profoundly  relevant 
for  us  is  the  Book  of  Job.  We  call 
the  language  in  Job  a prophetic 
language  about  God  because  a 
main  point  in  the  prophetic  mes- 
sage is  the  link  between  God  and 
the  poor.  In  the  New  Testament  we 
often  have  the  same  language, 
such  as  in  the  controversial  Epis- 
tle of  James.  You  recall  the  insis- 
tence of  James  about  works: 
without  works  - works  to  the  poor 
- faith  is  dead. 

We  also  find  in  Job  another  lan- 
guage about  God,  the  mystical 
language.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
book,  Job  speaks  to  God,  saying,  “I 
know  that  you  are  all  powerful. 
What  you  conceive,  you  can  do.  I 
knew  you  then  only  by  hearsay, 
but  now  I have  seen  you  with  my 
own  eyes”.  This  is  contemplation  - 
making  direct  contact  with  life. 

Mystical  language  is  not  con- 
trary to  prophetic  language.  We 
need  both  to  talk  about  God. 
Prophetic  language  speaks  about 
our  commitment  to  others,  of  a 
Christian  love  which  is  universal 
but  also  shows  preference  to  the 


. . in  the  theology  of 
liberation  . . . we  are 
confronted  with  a reality 
contrary  to  the  kingdom 
of  God , the  kingdom  of 
life,  the  kingdom  that  the 
Lord  proclaims.” 


poor.  Mystical  language  speaks 
about  God  and  is  essential,  be- 
cause without  sensitivity  to  the 


grace  of  God  it  is  impossible  to  un- 
derstand the  exigency  to  be  com- 
mitted to  the  poor. 

We  in  Latin  America  are  search- 
ing - out  of  our  unjust  suffering  - 
for  the  words  to  speak  in  these  two 
languages.  We  understand  Job  be- 
cause he  also  suffered  injustice. 
Though  people  often  refer  to  “the 
patience  of  Job,”  he  is  in  fact  not 
patient  at  all.  He  does  not  accept 
his  punishment;  he  repeatedly 
says,  “I  am  just,  and  this  suffering 
is  unjust”.  From  unjust  suffering 
he  was  able  to  find  this  prophetic 
and  mystical  language.  Likewise, 
we  liberation  theologians  must  try 
to  employ  both  a prophetic  and 
mystical  language  to  talk  about 
God. 

So  we  speak  in  liberation  the-- 
ology  about  the  “first  moment,” 
which  is  contemplation  and  prac- 
tice, silence;  and  the  “second  mo- 
ment,” which  is  a word  about  God, 
reflection.  This  methodology  is  not 
only  an  intellectual  point;  our 
methodology  is  our  spirituality.  To 
distinguish  and  relate  the  first  and 
the  second  moments  is  not  only  a 
way  to  understand  Christian  faith 
but  also  a way  to  be  Christian. 

This  is  not  as  strange  as  it  may 
sound  at  first.  The  word  method 
comes  from  hodos,  a Greek  word 
that  means  “way”.  And  spir- 
ituality - following  Jesus  Christ  - 
is  taking  a way  to  be  Christian.  In 
the  book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, Christianity  is  called  “the 
way”  (Acts  9:2).  It  is  a commu- 
nitarian way.  It  is  the  way  to  be 
Christian,  for  the  same  reason,  it 
is  the  way  to  do  theology. 

In  addition,  liberation  theology 
comes  from  the  confrontation  be- 
tween the  reality  of  death  - which 
is  poverty  - and  the  necessity  to 
announce  the  kingdom  of  life,  the 
resurrection,  the  central  point  in 
the  Christian  message.  From  this 
confrontation  between  a death-re- 
ality and  the  announcement  of  the 
gospel  of  the  resurrection  comes 
liberation  theology.  Resurrection 
is  the  death  of  death.  It  is  victory 


“Liberation  theology 
comes  from  the  con- 
frontation between  the 
reality  of  death  - which 
is  poverty  - and  the  nec- 
essity to  announce  the 
kingdom  of  life,  the  res- 
urrection” 

over  death  - and  not  only  on  the 
spiritual  level.  For  Paul  the  spirit 
is  the  whole  life.  Paul  says,  “Death, 
where  is  your  victory?”  because  as 
Christians  we  believe  in  life  - per- 
manent life.  We  believe  in  the  vic- 
tory of  life  over  death.  And  in  this 
confrontation,  we  have  again  a 
way  to  be  Christian. 

According  to  Deuteronomy 
30:15,  we  need  to  choose  between 
death  and  life.  Spirituality  - that 
is,  a way  to  be  Christian  disciples  - 
means  to  choose  life.  And  to  choose 
life  in  Latin  America  is  to  an- 
nounce resurrection  from  the  con- 
text of  solidarity  with  the  poor. 
When  we  talk  about  liberation,  we 
talk  about  life. 

Spirituality  is  freedom.  To  be 
Christian  is  to  be  free.  This  ex- 
pression has  been  subversive  in 
this  history  of  our  churches.  In  2 
Corinthians  3:17,  Paul  says, 
“Where  the  Spirit  is,  there  is  free- 
dom”. If  we  have  the  sense  of  the 
gratuitous  gift  of  the  love  of  God, 
we  are  free. 

Free  for  Paul  and  for  the  whole 
Bible  means  free  to  love.  Not  free 
for  myself  or  as  a gift  from  God, 
but  free  to  love  and  serve  my 
brothers  and  sisters.  In  this  way 
we  need  to  choose  between  death 
and  life.  We  need  to  see  the  grace  of 
God’s  love  and,  consequently,  our 
freedom.  ^ 

Reprinted  with  permission 
from,  World  Parish,  Mary- 
knoll’s  World  Apostolate  Bul- 
letin, Maryknoll,  NY  10545. 
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SIGNS 

OF 

HOPE 

By  Fr.  Dave  Warren,  S.F.M. 


New  Year’s  is  a time  to 
hope.  The  very  word 
‘new’  awakens  in  us  the 
hope  that  the  future 
will  be  different.  Despite  the  many 
problems  which  face  us  as  individ- 
uals, as  families  and  as  nations,  we 
continue  to  believe  that  somehow 
the  future  will  be  better  than  the 
past  - and  better  than  the  present. 
Hope  is  as  basic  to  us  as  life  itself. 
Hope  requires  a sign;  without  one 


hope  grows  weak  and  degenerates 
into  wishful  thinking.  And  so  hope 
asks:  “Is  there  a sign  that  the 
world  is  changing?  Is  there  really 
anything  new  to  celebrate?” 

The  world  is  changing.  It  is 
changing  for  the  better.  One  sign 
that  the  world  is  changing  is  that 
we  are  more  sensitive  than  ever 
before  to  people  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  We  are  more  concerned 
about  the  suffering  of  the  poor  in 
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f God  has  not  given  up  on 

the  world!  . . . He  is  act- 

| 

Jng  in  the  historical 
trends  which  we  expert - 
Mnce  just  as  He  acted  in 
■fee  events  of  Biblical 
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Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America. 
We  ask  why  so  many  people  suffer 
and  we  ask  what  we  can  do.  We  are 
moved  to  share  an  abundance  with 
others  and  we  encourage  our  gov- 
ernments to  do  something  as  well. 
Many  groups  and  organizations 
have  arisen  to  channel  our  contri- 
butions and  also  to  educate  us  as  to 
the  underlying  causes  of  poverty. 
We  have  become  aware  that  pov- 
erty is  related  to  the  way  in  which 
the  goods  of  the  earth  are  dis- 
tributed - or,  rather,  not  dis- 
tributed! As  a result  we  are  moved 
to  urge  our  political  leaders  to 
adopt  trade  policies  and  foreign 
policies  which  will  benefit  the  poor 
in  other  countries. 

Dignity  of  Human 
Person 

Another  sign  that  the  world  is 
changing  is  that  we  are  becoming 
more  sensitive  to  the  dignity  of  the 
human  person.  We  speak  of  basic 
human  rights  and  our  govern- 
ments have  enacted  laws  to  uphold 
these  rights.  We  are  becoming  less 
tolerant  of  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  race,  language,  religion, 
sex  or  political  opinions. 

The  world  is  changing.  More 
than  ever  before  people  desire 
peace  and  reject  war  as  a way  to 
resolve  international  differences. 
More  and  more  people  oppose  nu- 
clear weapons.  In  North  America 
and  Western  Europe  people  in 
growing  numbers  are  pressing 
their  governments  to  stop  the 
arms  race.  Our  own  government 
has  recently  decided  not  to  partici- 
pate in  the  United  States’  “Star 
Wars”  program. 

Spiritual  Hunger 

A fourth  sign  that  the  world  is 
changing  is  that  more  and  more 
people  are  looking  for  an  experi- 
ence of  God  in  prayer.  It  may  be 
true  in  some  places  that  fewer  peo- 
ple are  going  to  church  on  Sun- 
days, but  more  people  are  praying. 
In  growing  numbers  people  are 
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going  on  retreats  and  are  explor- 
ing various  ways  of  prayer.  This 
spiritual  hunger  is  a sign  of  our 
time. 

Another  sign  of  change  is  the 
ecumenical  movement.  Among 
the  various  Christian  churches 
there  is  a desire  for  unity.  Whereas 
before  we  built  walls  around  our- 
selves in  our  various  denomina- 
tions we  are  now  building  bridges. 
We  are  making  efforts  to  under- 
stand and  to  appreciate  other 
Christian  traditions.  Dialogue  has 
replaced  debate.  Cooperation  has 
replaced  competition.  Our  various 
Christian  churches  are  con- 
verging. 


“[God]  invites  us  to  rec- 
ognize His  activity  and 
He  calls  us  to  walk  with 
Him  in  the  way  of  peace, 
respect  for  persons,  and 
solidarity  with  the  poor.” 


John  XXIII 

The  late  Pope  John  XXIII  in- 
vited us  to  read  “the  signs  of  the 
times”.  There  are  signs  that  the 
world  is  changing  and  that  it  is 
changing  for  the  better.  Our  hope 
is  not  empty!  God  has  not  given  up 
on  the  world!  We  believe  that  God 
acts  in  history  and  that  He  is  act- 
ing in  the  historical  trends  which 
we  experience  just  as  He  acted  in 
the  events  of  Biblical  times. 

“It  may  be  true  in  some 
places  that  fewer  people 
are  going  to  church  on 
Sundays,  but  more  peo- 
ple are  praying.  In  grow- 
ing numbers  people  are 
going  on  retreats  and  are 
exploring  various  ways 
of  prayer.  This  spiritual 
hunger  is  a sign  of  our 
time.” 


The  historical  trends  which 
provide  ground  for  our  hope  are 
trends  which  are  occurring  in 
North  America  and  in  Western 
Europe.  In  other  parts  of  the  world 
other  trends  are  occurring.  In 
Latin  America,  for  example,  there 
is  a powerful  trend  towards  libera- 
tion from  economic,  social  and  po- 
litical oppression.  Just  as  we  see 
God  acting  in  the  historical  trends 
which  we  experience,  many  Latin 
Americans  see  God  acting  in  their 
struggle  for  liberation.  The  the- 
ology of  liberation  was  born  out  of 
their  struggle  and  reflects  the 
Christian  belief  that  God  is  acting 
with  and  for  the  poor! 

God  is  acting  in  human  history. 
He  invites  us  to  recognize  His  ac- 
tivity and  He  calls  us  to  walk  with 
Him  in  the  way  of  peace,  respect 
for  persons,  and  solidarity  with 
the  poor. 
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GLOBAL  PARISH 


General  Assembly  of  the  Brazilian  Conference  of  Bishops 


The  following  excerpts  are  from  the  results  of  the  23rd 
Annual  Assembly  of  the  Brazilian  Conference  of 
Bishops  of 1985.  That  conference  represents  more  ca- 
tholics than  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

Our  23rd  General  Assembly  were  days  of 
study,  prayer  and  episcopal  collegiality,  of 
listening  to  the  Holy  Spirit  and  to  the  di- 
alogue among  brothers.  Our  principal 
topic  was  “Liberation  and  Christian  Freedom”.  The 
Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith’s  “Instruc- 
tion on  Some  Aspects  of  Liberation  Theology”,  pub- 
lished in  August  of  last  year,  whose  study  we  heartily 
encourage,  contributed  significantly  to  our  choosing 
of  this  theme. 

Deficiencies  and  Tensions 

In  the  midst  of  so  many  signs  of  ecclesial  vitality 
which  manifest  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  among  us, 
we  also  find  deficiencies  and  tensions.  We  must  recog- 
nize that  where  there  is  life,  there  are  tensions.  They 
exist  in  any  human  group.  There  have  always  been  in 
the  Church  different  ways  of  thinking  about  and 
organizing  pastoral  action.  Tensions  between  groups 
appear  ever  since  the  time  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
All  of  us  need  to  learn  to  follow  the  path  of  Unity, 
which  isn’t  the  same  as  uniformity. 

Theology  of  Liberation 

A delicate  point  today,  for  us,  is  the  Theology  of 
Liberation.  We  take  up  this  matter  in  its  connection 
with  the  pastoral  action  of  the  Church,  understood  as 
“Liberating  Evangelization”.  The  problematic  raised 
by  this  theology  demands  an  attitude  of  discernment 
and  deepening.  The  theme  of  Liberation  is  profoundly 
biblical.  There  exists  an  authentic  Liberation  The- 
ology centered  on  this  biblical  theme  of  Liberation 
and  Freedom  and  in  the  urgency  of  its  practical  inci- 
dences. This  theology  aids  evangelization.  It  clarifies 
the  connection  between  those  movements  which  seek 
the  liberation  of  humanity  and  the  reality  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  At  the  same  time  ambiguities  and 
confusions,  “deviations  and  dangers  of  deviations”, 
can  emerge  as  the  instruction  of  the  Congregation  for 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith  warns.  We  are  concerned  in 


“Value  popular  wis- 
dom and  the  forms  of 
theological  reflection 
that  spring  forth 
from  the  life  of  the 
Christian  people  and 
which  help  them  to 
understand  their  ex- 
perience as  illumined 
by  the  Word  of  God.” 


particular  about  the  use  of  “marxist  analysis”  as  an 
instrument  for  understanding  reality  and  about  the 
use  of  class  struggle  as  the  fundamental  law  of  social 
transformation. 


Orientations 

We  propose  a few  orientations:  Continue  that  theo- 
logical reflection  which  values  the  life  of  the  Chris- 
tian Communities,  the  pastoral  action  of  the  Church, 
the  commitment  for  the  liberation  of  the  oppressed, 
in  a spirituality  of  experience  of  the  living  God.  Seek 
an  integrating  synthesis  of  the  diverse  aspects  neces- 
sary for  integral  liberation:  not  just  individual  sin, 
not  just  social  sin;  not  just  the  vertical  dimension,  not 
just  the  horizontal  dimension;  not  just  orthodoxy,  not 
just  orthopraxis;  not  just  the  spiritual  dimension,  not 
just  the  sociopolitical  dimension;  not  just  the  con- 
version of  the  heart,  not  just  the  transformation  of 
structures.  ...  Be  faithful  to  the  truth  about  Christ, 
the  Church  and  Man  and,  at  the  same  time  to  the  call 
of  God  present  in  historical  reality.  Value  popular 
wisdom  and  the  forms  of  theological  reflection  that 
spring  forth  from  the  life  of  the  Christian  people  and 
which  help  them  to  understand  their  experience  as 
illumined  by  the  Word  of  God. 

These  guidelines  will  help  us  deepen  our  under- 
standing of  the  contents  of  the  Instruction  already 
cited  and  to  better  receive  the  new  document  being 
prepared  by  the  Holy  See  on  Liberation  and  Chris- 
tian Freedom.  They  will  help  us,  above  all,  to  con- 
tinue the  path  of  liberating  evangelization  with 
growing  enthusiasm  and  security. 
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THE  WORD 


IN  SEARCH  OF  WISDOM 


c 


tures. 


hristianity  does  not  stand  in  opposition  to 
Judaism.  In  fact,  Christians  hold  that, 
through  the  Messiah-King,  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  the  fulfillment  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 


St.  Matthew,  in  his  account  of  the  Gospel,  is  anx- 
ious to  bring  out  this  point.  Most  of  the  people  for 
whom  he  wrote  his  account  were  converts  from  Juda- 
ism. He  wanted  to  show  them  how  the  Old  Testament 
had  been  fulfilled  in  Jesus.  To  accomplish  this,  Mat- 
thew seems  to  make  use  of  a psychiatric  technique 
known  as  the  association  of  ideas.  His  stories,  es- 
pecially the  one  about  the  Magi  (Matt. 2:  1-12),  con- 
tain many  ideas  which  cause  listeners  of  Jewish 
heritage  to  associate  with  persons  and  events  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

Matthew’s  story  of  the  Magi,  would  readily  remind 
them  of  Moses,  the  great  leader  and  lawgiver  of  the 
ancient  Hebrews.  The  beautiful  story  of  the  Magi’s 
search  would  also  cause  Matthew’s  community,  with 
their  Judaic  background,  to  recall  the  visit  of  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  with  King  Solomon  in  her  search  for 
wisdom.  She  was  not  disappointed:  “What  I heard  in 
my  own  country  about  you  and  your  wisdom  was 
true”  (1  Kings  10:6). 

Because  of  Solomon’s  celebrated  wisdom,  tradition 
attributes  to  him  the  authorship  of  most  of  the  sa- 
piential books  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  - Proverbs,  Eccle- 
siastes, Canticle  of  Canticles,  Wisdom  and  some  of 
the  Psalms. 

What  connection  can  be  found  between  the  story  of 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  and  Matthew’s  account  of  the 
search  by  the  Magi? 

According  to  Jewish  legend,  a star  guided  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  from  the  southern  part  of  Arabia  to 
Jerusalem.  A star  also  guided  the  Magi  to  the  same 
city  and  eventually  to  the  Messiah  King.  The  Queen 
put  some  difficult  questions  to  Solomon  just  as  the 
Magi  made  difficult  enquiries  of  King  Herod.  The 
divinely  ordained  kingship  of  Solomon  was  recog- 
nized by  the  Queen  of  the  South  (1  Kings  10:9).  The 
Magi  from  the  East  acknowledged  the  Christ-child  as 
the  Messiah-King  of  Israel  (Matt. 2:11).  The  Queen 
presented  her  royal  host  with  gifts  (1  Kings  10:10). 
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The  Magi  did  likewise  (Matt. 2:11).  The  Queen  jour- 
neyed from  afar  seeking  wisdom  (1  Kings  10:3).  The 
Magi  also  travelled  from  afar  to  increase  their  knowl- 
edge (Matt. 2:1). 

aving  accomplished  her  mission,  the 
Queen  “.  . . went  home,  she  and  her  ser- 
vants, to  her  own  country”  (1  Kings  10:23). 
The  Magi  “returned  to  their  own  country 
by  a different  way”  (Matt  12:42). 

Matthew  is  telling  us  that  the  Magi  (Gentiles) 
found  the  Divine  Wisdom  rejected  by  official  Juda- 
ism. The  long  journey  and  great  effort  of  the  Magi  led 
them  to  a Child  in  His  mother’s  arms  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  Joseph.  The  secret  of  the  Kingdom  lies 
here.  It  is  trust  in  the  Source  of  Life.  This  is  the 
wisdom  of  the  Bible.  “Whoever  does  not  receive  the 
Kingdom  of  God  as  a little  child  will  not  enter  into  it.” 

The  little  child  is  helpless.  His  whole  relationship 
with  parents  is  that  of  trust.  Trust  in  the  mother’s 
love  and  the  watchful  care  of  the  father.  As  children  of 
God,  this  should  be  our  relationship  with  the  Father, 
the  Source  of  Life. 

God  is  love  and  trust  in  His  love  is  the  message  of 
the  entire  Bible.  This  is  true  wisdom.  Certainly  the 
heart  of  Christian  faith  is  confidence  in  the  gra- 
tuitous love  of  God  made  known  to  us  by  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Psalmist  tells  us:  “Be  still,  and  know  that  I am 
God”  (Ps. 46:1V).  He  seems  to  be  telling  us  “be  not 
afraid”;  “peace  be  with  you”;  “do  not  be  anxious”.  Let 
God  be  God.  He  is  in  control.  We  are  not.  Trust  in 
Christ’s  last  message  to  us  on  Calvary:  “Father,  into 
your  hands  I commit  my  spirit”  (Lk. 23:46).  The  Magi 
departed  to  their  own  country  by  another  way 
(Matt. 2:12).  The  One  they  found  in  Bethlehem  is  “the 
Way,  the  Truth  and  the  Life”  (Jn.l4:6).  ^ 
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“As  you  sent  me  into  the 
world  I have  sent  them  into 
the  world,  and  for  their  sake 
I consecrate  myself  so  that 
they  too  may  be  consecrated 
in  truth  I pray  not  only  for 
these,  but  for  those  also  who 
through  their  words  will  be- 
lieve in  me.  May  they  all  be 
One.”  John  17:  18-20. 


, — ? — 7 ^ 1 


..  


Guyana 


“Let  the  message  of  Christ 
in  all  its  richness,  find 
home  with  you.  Teach  eac’ 
other,  and  advise  each  othe 
in  all  wisdom.  With  grati 
tude  in  your  hearts  sin 
psalms  and  hymns  and  ir 
spired  songs  to  God,  an 
never  say  or  do  anything  e> 
cept  in  the  name  of  the  Lor 
Jesus,  giving  thanks  to  Go 
the  Father  through  Him.” 

Colossians  3:  16-17.  \ 
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“Fill  your  minds  with  every- 
thing that  is  true,  every- 
thing that  is  noble,  every- 
thing that  is  good  and  rare 
everything  that  we  love  and 
honour  and  everything  that 
can  be  thought  virtuous  or 
worthy  of  praise.” 

Philippians  4:  7,8. 


Philippines 


“There  is  a variety  of 
gifts  but  always  the 
same  spirit;  there  are  all 
sorts  of  service  to  be 
done,  but  always  to  the 
same  Lord;  working  in 
all  sorts  of  ways  in  dif- 
ferent people,  it  is  the 
same  God  who  is  work- 
ing in  all  of  them.” 

1 Corinthians  12:  4-6. 


M 
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AAA  A MISSIONARY  VOCATION 

REACHING  OUT 

By  Fr.  John  Carten,  S.F.M. 


The  life  of  a missionary  takes  on  radically 
different  dimensions  as  it  is  lived  out  in 
various  places  around  the  world.  Often  peo- 
ple think  of  mission  only  in  terms  of  work- 
ing among  the  poor  in  the  Third  World.  Another 
aspect  of  mission  concerns  being  involved  with  people 
in  countries  that  are  basically  non-Christian.  Our 
missionaries  in  Japan  are  part  of  this  dimension. 
Japan  with  its  population  of  125  million  people  has 
approximately  one  million  Christians.  As  a result, 
much  of  our  work  is  directed  outwards. 

Among  the  Scarboro  people  working  in  Japan  is 
Father  Dave  Fitzpatrick.  Dave  hails  from  Pembroke, 
Ontario.  He  first  went  to  work  in  Japan  back  in  1952. 
At  that  time  the  Scarboro  priests  were  concentrated 
mostly  in  the  diocese  of  Nagasaki,  where  we  looked 
after  five  parishes.  At  present  we  have  no  one  in  that 
diocese.  Basically,  that’s  our  sign  of  success.  We  were 
able  to  help  the  local  church  when  they  needed  the 
assistance  and  we  moved  on  to  other  parts  of  Japan 
when  the  Nagasaki  diocese  was  able  to  handle  their 
own  needs. 

Over  the  intervening  years  Fr.  Dave  spent  time  in 
St.  Vincents,  in  his  home  diocese  of  Pembroke,  and  in 
other  parts  of  Japan.  In  1974,  he  moved  to  Gifu  Prefec- 


The  thrust  of  Father  Dave’s  work  has  always  been  in 
reaching  out  to  the  many  Japanese  who  are  not 
Christian  to  proclaim  the  Good  News  of  Christ. 


ture  in  central  Japan,  to  the  city  of  Minokamo.  This 
was  an  area  in  Japan  where  the  church  had  no  visible 
presence.  Since  then,  Fr.  Dave  has  contacted  the  scat- 
tered Christians  and,  with  them,  slowly  formed  a 
community.  In  the  fall  of  1981  they  celebrated  the 
blessing  of  a new  church. 

The  main  thrust  of  his  work  has  always  been  in 
reaching  out  to  the  many  Japanese  who  are  not 
Christian  to  proclaim  the  Good  News  of  Jesus  Christ. 
One  means  he  uses  for  doing  this  is  through  teaching 
English  in  schools  and  companies.  He  also  has 
formed  many  friendships  through  his  involvement  in 
hockey.  Wherever  he  goes,  he  chats  with  complete 
strangers  making  them  feel  like  long,  lost  friends.  To 
the  steady  stream  of  visitors  who  make  their  way  to 
his  door,  Dave  is  best  known  for  his  hospitality. 

Always  willing  to  move  on  and  hand  over  the  care  of 
his  community  of  Christians  to  the  local  church,  he  is 
truly  one  filled  with  the  missionary  spirit  of  St.  Paul. 
Perhaps  one  of  you  may  sense  a similar  vocation  in 
your  own  life?  We  appreciate  your  continued  prayers 
for  the  work  of  Fr.  Dave  and  all  our  missionaries.^ 
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Seven  Bishops  Share  Option 

Seven  Catholic  bishops  of  the  southern  Pacific  re- 
gion of  Mexico  have  begun  to  stand  out  among  the 
country’s  more  than  80  bishops  for  their  outspoken 
defense  of  the  poor. 

The  bishops,  led  by  Archbishop  Bartolome  Car- 
rasco Briseno  of  Oaxaca,  last  June  issued  the  latest  in 
a series  of  joint  pastoral  letters.  Entitled  “The  Gospel 
and  Worldly  Goods,”  the  letter  made  it  clear  that 
“social  mechanisms  that  generate  and  distribute 
wealth  inequitably  are  unjust  and  ought  to  be  coura- 
geously denounced”.  The  bishops  called  on  the  rich 
“to  accept  the  challenge  of  the  Gospel”  and  to  show 
“in  their  own  social  surroundings,  effective  signs  of 
change”. 

The  dioceses  of  these  seven  are  situated  in  the 
southern  states  of  Oaxaca  and  Chiapas,  which  have 
an  impoverished,  mostly  indigenous  population.  The 
region  also  has  the  highest  number  of  disappeared 
and  political  prisoners  in  Mexico  and  is  characterized 
by  violent  land  disputes  between  poor  peasants  and 
powerful  landowners  or  caciques. 

Priests  and  bishops  in  the  region  have  received 
death  threats  for  helping  campesinos  claim  their 
legal  rights. 

The  option  for  the  poor  made  by  these  seven  south- 
ern bishops  has  borne  fruit  in  the  growth  of  Christian 
base  communities  among  campesinos  and  the  urban 
poor.  Asked  to  comment  on  liberation  theology,  Arch- 
bishop Carrasco  said  he  found  it  difficult  to  believe 
the  enormous  controversy  surrounding  the  subject: 
“It’s  never  those  who  put  it  into  practice  who  have  any 
problems  with  it,  just  those  who  look  at  it  from  the 
point  of  view  of  theory  and  ideology”.  (Latinamerica 
Press). 


Franciscan  Priorities 

Evangelization,  prayer  and  the  option  for  the  poor 
will  be  emphasized  by  Franciscans  during  the  next 
six  years,  says  Franciscan  Father  Cormac  Nagle, 
newly-elected  general  council  member  for  Asia- 
Oceania. 

Father  Nagle,  who  attended  the  Franciscan  gen- 
eral chapter  in  Assisi,  Italy,  this  past  summer,  said 
the  135  provincials  and  delegates  will  set  the  pri- 
orities. 

The  chapter  reviews  policies  and  elects  officers 
every  six  years.  ( Asia  Focus). 


MISSION  UPDATE 


Preparations  for  Conference  on  the  Role 
of  the  Laity 

In  preparation  for  the  conference  on  the  Role  of  the 
Laity  in  the  Church  in  Asia,  which  will  be  held  in 
Tokyo  in  September  1986,  the  Federation  of  the  Epis- 
copal Conference  of  Asia  (FABC)  met  in  Hong  Kong  to 
set  the  program  for  the  Conference.  Twenty-nine 
bishops,  representing  14  episcopal  conferences,  par- 
ticipated in  the  meeting. 

The  following  sessions  are  being  planned  for  the 
Conference  on  the  Role  of  the  Laity:  the  spirituality 
of  the  laity;  women  in  the  Church;  the  problems  of 
youth,  of  workers  and  of  the  family;  ecumenism  and 
the  lay  apostolate;  health  care;  information  and  polit- 
ical life,  among  others. 

Two  important  addresses  will  develop  these 
themes:  “Theology  of  the  Laity  Since  the  Second  Vat- 
ican Council,”  and  “The  Situation  of  the  Laity  in  the 
Church  in  Asia”.  ( Omnis  Terra). 


New  Missionary  Society  Established 

With  the  benediction  and  the  encouragement  of  the 
Most  Reverend  John  Mulagada,  Bishop  of  Eluru  (In- 
dia), some  Indian  Diocesan  priests  have  constituted  a 
new  Secular  Missionary  Society,  known  as  “The  Her- 
alds of  Good  News”. 

The  aim  of  the  new  Institute  is  the  formation  and 
the  sending  of  missionaries  to  the  most  needy  regions 
of  India  and  of  other  nations.  Principal  patrons  of  the  ■ 
Institute  are  St.  Joseph  the  Worker  and  Mary,  Queen 
of  the  Apostles.  ( Omnis  Terra). 


Respecting  Ancestors  in  Japan 

When  the  Japanese  bishops  issued  guidelines  re- 
cently about  Catholics  participating  in  traditional 
reverence  of  ancestors,  they  did  not  close  discussion 
on  the  rituals’  significance  of  propriety. 

An  issue  of  Japan  Missionary  Bulletin  carries  a 
commentary  on  its  problems  and  an  English  transla- 
tion of  parts  of  the  guidelines. 

Jesuit  Father  Hisahuru  George  Minamiki’s  new 
book,  The  Chinese  Rites  Controversy  From  its  Begin- 
ning to  Modern  Times  (Loyola  University  Press,  Chi- 
cago 1985),  describes  how  the  Church  came  to  allow 
Japanese  Catholics  to  participate  in  certain  Shinto 
rituals. 
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“Religion  in  Japanese  society  invariably  involves 
practices  for  revering  the  dead.” 


He  said  the  decision  was  influenced  by  a refusal  by 
Jesuit-run  Sophia  University  students  in  1932  to  pay 
homage  at  Yasukuni  Shrine. 

Japan’s  bishops  said  their  decision  to  publish 
“Guidelines  for  Catholics  Regarding  the  Ancestors 
and  the  Dead”  was  not  easy. 

The  first  draft  in  1983  generated  much  debate. 
Some  complained  that,  not  long  ago,  new  Catholics 
had  to  get  rid  of  Buddhist  and  Shinto  altars.  Even 
those  who  agreed  with  the  draft  questioned  tackling 
the  delicate  issue. 

The  bishops,  considering  the  issue  important,  is- 
sued the  guidelines  20  January  1985  to  help  Catholics 
“form  their  own  judgment”. 

In  the  booklet’s  introduction,  the  bishops  say,  “re- 
ligion in  Japanese  society  invariably  involves  prac- 
tices for  revering  the  dead.  It  is  in  such  a situation 
that  Catholic  believers  . . . proclaim  the  Gospel ...  to 
people  around  them. 

“This  booklet  is  ...  a general  guide  for  coping  with 
and  solving  concrete  problems  ...  so  that  the  faithful 
can  make  appropriate  judgments  and  act  accordingly 
in  the  various  situations  in  which  they  find  them- 
selves.” 

The  bishops  also  stated  that  “this  booklet  is  by  all 
means  to  be  regarded  as  a guide  for  Catholic  believ- 
ers. Therefore  ...  it  would  run  counter  to  the  spirit  of 
these  guidelines  to  link  them  to  the  Yasukuni  Shrine 
problem”.  ( Asia  Focus). 


South  Africa  and  Canadian  Churches 

The  Justice  and  Peace  Office  of  Scarboro  Missions 
has  recently  participated  in  a number  of  conferences 
around  the  current  crisis  in  South  Africa.  Through 
cooperation  with  the  Inter-Church  Coalition  on  Af- 
rica (ICCAF)  we  helped  to  sponsor  the  visit  of  Rev. 
Beyers  Naude,  Executive  Secretary  of  The  South  Af- 
rican Council  of  Churches,  for  four  days  of  talks  in 
Ottawa  and  Toronto.  Rev.  Naude  works  closely  with 
Bishop  Dennis  Hurley  and  the  South  African  Cath- 
olic Bishops  Conference. 

The  ICCAF  brings  together  representatives  of  the 
major  Christian  Churches  with  concerns  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Africa.  Apartheid  in  South  Africa  has  severely 
impeded  the  human  rights  and  legitimate  political 
aspirations  of  the  majority  black  community,  itself  80 
percent  Christian  (1983).  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  represents  9 percent  of  the  population  but  its 
membership  is  80%  black. 

In  the  past  five  months  5,349  black  Africans  have 
been  detained  and  760  killed  under  the  government’s 
state  of  emergency  powers. 

Rev.  Naude  while  in  Toronto  called  upon  Canadi- 
ans to  play  their  part  in  bringing  international  eco- 
nomic pressure  against  the  Nationalist  Party 
Government’s  policy  of  apartheid. 

“What  can  we  do?”  is  often  asked.  In  response,  the 
ICCAF  has  prepared  a “South  African  Action  Packet” 
designed  to  help  us  begin.  The  action(s)  may  be  done 
by  individuals,  groups,  and  parish  congregations. 

It  is  important  to  our  South  African  friends  that  we 
do  what  we  can  - and  there’s  much  we  can  do  -to  help 
and  support  them  in  their  struggle.  The  packet  may 
be  obtained  by  enclosing  $3.00  and  writing  to  the 
Justice  and  Peace  Office  here  at  Scarboro,  or  ICCAF, 
129  St.  Clair  Ave.  E„  Toronto,  ON  M4V  1N5. 

Ukrainian  Catholic  Leaders  Sentenced 

Josyp  Terelya,  42,  the  President  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  Ukrainian  Catholics  (a  clandestine  or- 
ganization in  the  Ukraine)  was  sentenced  recently  to 
seven  years  hard  labour  and  five  years  in  a detention 
camp  for  anti-Soviet  activity.  Another  activist  was 
sentenced  to  three  years  in  prison,  and  a third,  a 
Catholic  priest,  disappeared  several  months  ago,  and 
has  not  been  seen  since.  The  three  are  members  of  an 
“initiative  group”  working  for  the  defense  of  believers 
in  the  Ukraine,  one  of  15  Soviet  republics.  (Mission 
Intercom ).  ^ 


Miracle  of  Grace 

By  Danny  Gillis,  S.F.M. 


ft.  Rudy  R.DMOAO  C.S.Z.R 


The  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
(12:1-11)  relates  a story  of 
persecution  in  the  early 
Church.  It  is  one  of  vi- 
cious cruelty  and  miraculous  de- 
liverance. Acts  tells  us  of  the 
ragtag  band  of  Christians  who 
were  causing  problems  for  the  po- 
litical authorities  of  their  day. 
King  Herod  responded  by  behead- 
ing the  apostle  James  who,  along 
with  his  brother  John  and  Peter, 
were  the  closest  companions  of 
Jesus.  Peter  was  imprisoned. 
What  fear  this  must  have  inspired 
in  their  fledgling  community.  Yet 
‘all  the  time  Peter  was  under 
guard  the  Church  prayed  to  God 
for  him  unremittingly’  (Acts  12:5). 

What  follows  is  an  incredible 
portrayal  of  Peter’s  escape.  An  an- 
gel awakens  the  sleeping  prisoner, 
leads  him  past  two  guard  posts, 
one  after  the  other,  to  the  iron 
gates  which  opened  onto  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem.  Only  after 
walking  the  length  of  the  street 
does  Peter  realize  that  God  has 
saved  him  from  Herod. 

We,  who  have  never  seen  angels, 
wonder  what  the  evangelist  is  try- 


“Filipinos  are  all  too 
aware  of  the  risks  in- 
volved in  such  defiant 
acts.  They  have  every- 
thing to  lose  and  nothing 
to  gain.” 

ing  to  tell  us.  We  wish  for  miracles 
today  but  we  do  not  see  angels 
overcoming  the  forces  of  evil  with 
mysterious  might.  Or  do  we?  Per- 
haps our  definition  of  angels  is  too 
narrow. 

Fr.  Rudy  Romano 

On  11  July  Fr.  Rudy  Romano,  a 
prominent  social  justice  activist 
and  member  of  the  Visayas-Mind- 
anao  Redemptorist  community 
was  abducted  in  front  of  many  wit- 
nesses in  downtown  Cebu  City.  It 
soon  became  apparent  that  the 
plainclothed,  armolite-wielding 
captors  were  members  of  the  mili- 
tary. Since  Fr.  Romano’s  disap- 
pearance the  faithful  have  cam- 
paigned hard  for  his  safe  return, 
gathering  evidence,  organizing 


Youth  re-enact  the  abduction  of 
Fr.  Rudy  Romano,  CSsR,  during 
a Eucharistic  celebration. 

Fr.  Romano  has  not  been  seen 
since  11  July  1985. 

early-morning  marches  to  army 
stockades,  petitioning  the  courts 
and  the  military  and  praying  un- 
remittingly to  God  for  the  release 
of  their  brother.  Military  reaction 
was  immediate  and  predictable, 
responding  with  denials,  counter- 
accusations and  a smear  campaign 
against  Fr.  Romano. 

As  the  search  for  Fr.  Romano 
and  another  captive,  youth  leader 
Levi  Ybanez,  entered  its  fourth 
week,  the  Visayan  Church  put  its 
prayers  into  mass  action.  The  spir- 
itual leader  of  the  Visayan 
Church,  Archbishop  Ricardo  Car- 
dinal Vidal,  called  together  20 
Catholic  bishops  from  all  over  the 
Visayas  for  a four-day  Active  Non- 
Violence  Seminar’  to  discuss  ways 
of  countering  church  oppression. 
The  meeting  coincided  with  a ‘pil- 
grimage procession’  held  to  pray 
for  the  safe  return  of  the  missing. 
An  estimated  10,000  marchers 
wound  their  way  through  the 
streets  of  Cebu  in  a show  of  unity 
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and  solidarity.  Participants  car- 
ried placards  saying, “Produce 
Father  Romano  and  Levi  Ybanez”. 
Students  finishing  school  for  the 
day  lined  the  streets  and  re- 
sponded to  the  rosary  being  prayed 
by  those  in  the  procession.  Filipino 
hymns  and  Ave  Marias  rang  out 
loud  and  clear  as  a message  to  the 
political  and  military  authorities. 
The  soft  but  strong  Cebuano  had 
been  pushed  far  enough. 

The  pilgrimage  culminated  in 
an  open-air  Mass.  An  altar  and  a 
huge  wooden  cross  were  mounted 
atop  the  deck  of  a lumber  truck. 
The  Mass  was  preceded  by  a drama 
depicting  the  violent  abductions  of 
Romano  and  Ybanez. 


“ People , who  in  their 
commitment  to  truth, 
can  transcend  the  paral- 
ysis of  fear.” 


In  his  homily,  Fr.  Louie 
Hechanova,  Provincial  Superior  of 
the  Redemptorists,  related  a re- 
markable story  of  deliverance.  He 
recounted  the  Supreme  Court 
hearings  on  their  petition  for  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  for  Fr.  Ro- 
mano. He  described  the  faith 
shown  by  Andres  Suson,  a key  wit- 
ness. As  the  hearing  date  drew 
near,  the  Redemptorists  waited  in 
vain  for  four  witnesses.  Fr. 
Hechanova  faced  the  prospect  of 
flying  to  Manila  with  not  one  eye- 
witness. Imagine  the  helplessness 
felt  after  weeks  of  build-up,  only  to 
see  all  witnesses  overcome  by  fear. 
One  woman,  at  her  brother’s  urg- 
ing, pleaded  with  Hechanova  not 
to  expect  her  to  testify.  Filipinos 
are  all  too  aware  of  the  risks  in- 
volved in  such  defiant  acts.  They 
have  everything  to  lose  and 
nothing  to  gain. 

At  this  point  someone  came  to 
the  Redemptorist  rectory  with 
knowledge  of  another  eyewitness. 
They  were  introduced  to  a person 
who  was  able  to  locate  this  wit- 


Danny Gillis,  S.F.M. 


ness,  a taxi  driver  parked  near  a 
downtown  hotel.  Only  later  did  Fr. 
Hechanova  recognize  Andres 
Suson  as  the  man  who  had  per- 
suaded his  sister  not  to  testify  the 
previous  week. 

Miracle  of  Grace 

Unexpectedly,  Suson  agreed  to 
appear  before  the  Supreme  Court 
in  Manila  the  following  day. 
Hechanova  called  the  decision  a 
‘miracle  of  grace’  saying;  “He  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  transfigured 
by  the  Spirit  to  tell  the  truth”. 
Dressed  in  his  work  clothes,  Suson 
borrowed  a shirt  from  the  priests 
and  immediately  flew  to  Manila 
with  Fr.  Hechanova.  Suson  was 
able  to  describe  in  detail  the  vehi- 
cle used  by  the  kidnappers  and, 
most  importantly,  identify  a mili- 
tary intelligence  agent  as  one  al- 
legedly involved  in  the  abduction. 

The  inquisitors  of  the  court 
asked  him  many  questions  trying 
to  establish  if  there  were  holes  in 
his  testimony.  In  the  end  they  were 
swayed  by  the  sheer  honesty  of  his 
words.  When  the  judge  asked, 
“Aren’t  you  afraid”,  his  answer 
was,  “I  am  just  telling  the  truth. 
Why  should  I be  afraid”. 

In  the  face  of  so  much  power,  the 
Church  is  joyous  in  such  victories. 
While  we  don’t  expect  angels  of  the 
winged  variety,  we  can  hope  for 


miracles  of  faith.  People,  who  in 
their  commitment  to  truth,  can 
transcend  the  paralysis  of  fear.  It 
is  in  humanity,  not  unnatural  phe- 
nomena, that  God’s  glory  is  truly 
revealed. 

“It  is  in  humanity,  not 
unnatural  phenomena, 
that  God’s  glory  is  truly 
revealed.” 

If  Fr.  Romano  is  still  alive,  he 
remains  under  guard.  Living  in 
darkness,  fear  and  loneliness  it  is 
likely  that  he  does  not  know  what 
his  many  friends  are  doing  on  his 
behalf.  Nonetheless,  because  An- 
dres Suson,  this  ‘angel’  inspired  by 
God,  has  spoken  the  truth  Rudy 
Romano  has  been  led  past  one 
guard  post.  He  has  not  yet  reached 
the  iron  gates  that  lead  to  freedom. 
However,  the  people  of  God  pray 
and  act  in  the  hope  that  that  day 
will  come. 

Update 

here  is  still  no  word  as  to 
whether  or  not  Fr.  Rudy 
Romano,  CSsR,  remains 
alive.  According  to  a re- 
cent article  in  Asia  Focus  fellow 
Redemptorists  remain  hopeful. 

“We  still  hear  second  or  third 
hand  from  sources  in  the  army 
that  Rudy  is  alive,”  said  Re-  35 
demptorist  Father  Hugh  O’Do- 
noghue.  “We  don’t  know  how  to 
evaluate  these  stories,  but  they 
continue.  We  go  on  acting  as  if  he  is 
alive.” 

While  Redemptorists  have  hope, 
others  here  discredit  the  sources. 

“They’re  just  playing  with  the 
Redemptorists,”  one  observer 
said. 

As  Redemptorist  Father  Ramon 
Fruto,  acting  vice  provincial,  ad- 
mitted recently,  “All  the  as- 
surances we’ve  received  from  civil 
and  military  sources  so  far  have 
not  yielded  any  concrete  results”. 
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FOCUS  ON  FACTS 

. 

Water:  Essential  for  Life 


Approximate  consump- 
Type  of  facility  tion  per  person 

No  tap  or  standpipe  12  litres 


VU I'.i'l'  I'V  I 

Standpipe  only  25  litres 
Single  household  tap  47  litres 
Several  household  taps  165  litres 


A drop  to  drink 

The  amount  of  water  a family 
consumes  depends  not  on  what  they 
need,  but  on  how  easily  it  is 
obtained.  If  it  must  be  fetched  from  a 
well  or  river  people  only  consume  an 
average  of  12  litres  a day.  If  it  is 
freely  available  from  household  taps, 
people  consume  a staggering  165 
litres  each  a day  — or  more. 


NEW  INTERNATIONALIST 


Water  required  to  sustain  life  = 
2 litres  per  day. 

Canadian  Water  Use 

Canadians  use  between  200-300 
litres  a day.  When  the  demands  of 
industry  are  included  this  figure 
jumps  to  over  7,000  litres  a day. 
The  following  statistics  provide  a 
breakdown  of  how  we  use  water  in 
our  homes. 

• a shower  uses  25  litres 

• a flush  toilet  uses  23  litres 

• a dishwasher  uses  65  litres 

• a clothes  washer  uses  230  litres 

• a dripping  tap  uses  between 
30-100  litres  per  day. 

Between  five  and  ten  percent  of 

all  water  used  in  North  America  is 
wasted  through  water  leaks. 

The  organization  for  Economic 
Co-operation  and  Development 
(O.E.C.D.)  ranks  Canada  second 
among  world  water  users. 

Third  World 
Water  Use 

Over  half  of  Third  World  peoples 
lack  access  to  safe  drinking  water. 

Over  60  percent  of  Third  World 
people  lack  decent  sanitation  facil- 
ities. 

While  water  is  essential  to  life 
water  also  takes  life.  Water  often 
acts  as  both  a carrier  of  disease  and 
a home  for  disease  to  breed. 

The  World  Health  Organization 
-(WHO)  credits  inadequate  water 
and  sanitation  facilities  as  the 
greatest  single  barrier  to  good 
health.  More  than  25  million 
Third  World  peoples  die  each  year 
because  they  lack  access  to  clean 
water  and  adequate  sanitation. 
WHO  estimates  also  that  1.4  bil- 
lion rural  inhabitants  in  the  Third 
World  lack  safe  drinking  water  or 
proper  sanitation  facilities. 


To  Fetch  And  Carry 

In  many  Third  World  countries 
water  must  be  fetched  and  carried 
by  women  and  children.  If  with 
each  trip  to  the  water  source  15 
litres  are  carried  back  to  the 
household,  one  would  have  to 
make  over  a dozen  trips  to  obtain 
enough  water  for  a family  of  four  to 
stay  clean  and  healthy. 


The  cost  of  supplying  clean 
water  to  every  community  in  the 
world  has  been  estimated  at  $27 
billion  a year.  This  represents  . . . 

- one  quarter  of  what  the  world 
spends  each  year  on  alcohol. 

- one  third  of  what  we  spend  on 
cigarettes. 

- one  twentieth  of  what  the 
world  spends  each  year  on 
arms. 
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The 

ONLY 

WAY 


Las  Casas  lifework  of 
struggle  for  the  libera- 
tion of  the  oppressed,  re- 
mains an  inspiration  for 
countless  men  and 
women,  missionaries , 
martyrs,  bishops,  politi- 
cians and  writers  who 
are  working  in  Latin 
America  for  the  rights  of 
the  poor  and  the  Indi- 
ans.” 


In  early  1985  scholars  from 
North  and  South  America, 
Europe  and  Asia,  met  at  the 
University  of  California 
(Berkeley)  to  study  the  life  and 
work  of  the  sixteenth  century 
Spanish  missionary,  Bartolome  de 
Las  Casas. 

Who  was  this  man?  What  diddle 
do  that  holds  the  attention  of  twen- 
tieth century  scholars  who  devote 
their  lives  to  studying  his  life  and 
making  his  story  known?  What 
does  he  tell  us  about  today? 

We  first  meet  him  on  the  streets 
of  Seville,  Spain,  on  Palm  Sunday 
1493.  The  boy  and  his  father  are  in 
the  traditional  procession  of  the 
palms  led  by  Christopher  Colum- 
bus, just  returned  from  his  sensa- 
tional voyage  of  discovery  to  the 
New  World. 

The  following  year  Las  Casas’ 
father  travels  to  the  new  land  to 
help  in  its  colonization.  Eight 
years  later,  in  1502,  Las  Casas 
joins  him  to  help  administer  his 
lands  on  the  island  of  Hispaniola, 
the  Dominican  Republic  and  Haiti 
of  today. 

The  system  of  land-holding  was 
the  encomienda,  in  which  a cer- 
tain number  of  Indians  were  ‘en- 
trusted’ to  Spaniards  who  were  to 
see  that  they  were  brought  into  the 
Christian  faith. 

The  Spaniards,  of  course,  had 
other  interests  in  the  New  World; 
to  claim  these  lands  for  Spain  and 
to  exploit  the  riches  in  gold  and 
silver.  The  Conquistadors  were  in 
most  cases  adventurers  and  ex- 
ploiters; hardly  the  kind  of  people 
who  would  be  concerned  about  the 
spread  of  the  Christian  faith 
among  the  Indians. 

The  world  has  long  forgotten  the 
millions  of  Indians  who  died  as  a 
result  of  this  fierce  exploitation  in 
the  Spanish  colonies  nearly  five 
hundred  years  ago.  Modern  de- 
mographers estimate  that  Indians 
in  Hispaniola  numbered  between 
one-half  million  and  1.5  million  in 
1492.  Fifty  years  later  the  last  of 
these  people  were  dying  from  dis- 
ease, forced  labour  and  suicide.  In 


Mexico,  historians  relate  that 
there  was  a population  of  eighteen 
million  when  the  Spaniards  ar- 
rived there.  Thirty- five  years  later 
their  numbers  plummeted  to  2.8 
million. 

Bartolome  de  Las  Casas  lives  in 
history  as  the  ‘Defender  of  the  In- 
dians’ and  the  great  opponent  of 
the  system  of  the  encomienda. 

“Are  these  not  human  beings? 
Do  they  not  have  souls?”  These 
were  the  questions  being  debated 
among  scholars  in  Europe.  They 
were  pronounced  dramatically  in 
the  Dominican  monastery  in 
Santo  Domingo  on  the  first  Sun- 
day of  Advent  in  1511  by  the  Do- 
minican friar,  Anton  Montesino, 
in  a famous  sermon  before  the  au- 
thorities of  Hispaniola  gathered  at 
mass. 

In  1507,  five  years  after  arriving 
in  the  colony,  Las  Casas  travelled 
to  Rome  to  meet  the  Pope.  While 
there  Las  Casas  was  ordained  a 
priest.  After  completing  his  stud- 
ies in  law  in  Spain,  Las  Casas  re- 
turned to  Santo  Domingo  accom- 
panying the  new  Viceroy,  Diego 
Colon,  the  son  of  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus, the  Discoverer. 

It  was  in  Cuba  in  1514  that  Las 
Casas’  eyes  were  opened  to  the  ter- 
rible plight  of  the  Indians.  There 
he  saw  the  tropical  paradise 
turned  into  a hell  for  the  native 
people.  One  day  while  preparing 
for  mass,  Padre  Las  Casas  came 
upon  these  words  that  we  find  in 
the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus: 

Like  the  man  who  slays  a son 
in  his  father’s  presence  is  he 
who  offers  sacrifice  from  the 
possessions  of  the  poor.  The 
bread  of  charity  is  life  itself 
for  the  needy;  he  who  with- 
holds it  is  a man  of  blood.  He 
slays  his  neighbour  who  de- 
prives him  of  his  living:  he 
sheds  blood  who  denies  the  la- 
bourer his  wages. 

Ecclesiasticus  34:20-22. 

These  words  were  for  Las  Casas 
his  “prophetic  call”.  He  reacted  in- 
stantaneously, making  the  an- 
nouncement prior  to  celebrating 
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Alii 
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Bishop  Samuel  Ruiz  of  Mexico.  Bishop  Ruiz  is  considered  by  many  to  be  a 
modern  day  Bartolome  de  Las  Casas  in  his  defense  of  the  poor. 


the  mass  that  he  was  releasing  the 
Indians  who  were  in  his  care. 
From  this  moment  began  his  long 
defense  of  the  Indians.  He  went 
back  to  Spain  in  1516  with  Diego 
Colon  “to  go  and  tell  the  King” 
that  the  encomienda  system  was 
destroying  the  Indians. 

Helen  Rand  Parish,  an  Amer- 
ican historian  who  has  spent 
thirty  years  of  her  life  studying 
the  history  of  Las  Casas,  sums  up 
his  life  in  this  manner: 

When  he  died  in  1566,  he  was 
still  “telling  the  King”  that 
millions  of  Indians  had  been 
exterminated  by  conquest, 
the  encomienda  and  slavery  — 
and  still  urging  massive  re- 
forms. During  that  heroic 
effort,  he  was  successively  pri- 
est, friar,  bishop,  retired 
bishop  and  statesman  at 
court.  He  pleaded  with  four 
rulers  of  Spain;  he  influenced 
three  Popes;  he  was  assisted 
by  administrators,  jurists  and 
Indian  chiefs;  he  wrote  thou- 
sands of  pages,  appeared  be- 
fore countless  commissions, 
drafted  reform  measures, 


crossed  the  Atlantic  at  least 
ten  times.  All  told,  Bartolome 
de  Las  Casas  spent  “fifty  mor- 
tal years”  leading  perhaps  the 
greatest  single  crusade  for 
civil  rights  and  racial  justice 
in  the  history  of  humankind. 

In  his  dealings  with  the  au- 
thorities, Las  Casas  won  approval 
for  a different  system  of  coloniza- 
tion which  he  then  set  out  to  estab- 
lish in  what  is  today  Venezuela.  It 
was  his  idea  always  that  Euro- 
peans and  Indians  could  live  to- 
gether harmoniously  as  neigh- 
bours. This  venture  was  to  be  a 
great  blow  to  Las  Casas  however. 
His  settlers  deserted  him  to  go  into 
the  slave  trade,  the  slave  raiders 
entered  the  area  and  the  Indians 
rose  up  and  destroyed  the  colony. 

Despondent,  Las  Casas  turned 
to  his  Dominican  friends  and  en- 
tered that  order.  He  was  to  pass  a 
dozen  years  where  “he  seemed  to 
sleep”  as  he  made  his  novitiate. 
Las  Casas  studied  theology  for 
three  years  and  spent  six  years  on 
the  north  coast  of  Hispaniola,  as 
founder  and  Prior  of  a Dominican 
monastery  in  Puerto  Plata.  Dur- 


ing this  time  he  wrote  his  life-long 
work,  The  General  History  of  the 
Indies. 

Around  1530,  after  some  pre- 
vious contact  had  been  made,  Las 
Casas  quietly  slipped  into  the  hills 
and  spent  a month  with  Enri- 
quillo,  a young  Indian.  Enriquillo 
had  been  pursued  by  the  Span- 
iards for  15  years  for  trying  to  cor- 
rect the  injustices  his  people  were 
enduring  as  a result  of  the  enco- 
menderos . This  experience 
brought  Las  Casas  back  to  life. 
Quickly,  he  wrote  a book  on  mis- 
sionary practice  entitled  The  Only 
Way,  in  which  he  argued  that 
Christianity  cannot  be  forced  on 


“Again  and  again,  his 
original  ideas  had  per- 
suaded a faraway 
Roman  curia  and  a va- 
cillating Spanish  gov- 
ernment to  try  them  out.” 


Bartolome  de  Las  Casas. 

The  Spanish  missionary  led  what 
one  historian  describes  as  the 
“greatest  single  crusade  for  civil 
rights  and  racial  justice  in  the 
history  of  humankind”. 
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people  by  brutal  conquest.  The 
only  way  is  through  love,  example 
and  respect  for  the  Indians  as  per- 
sons and  for  their  rights. 

In  1534  Las  Casas  left  His- 
paniola and  travelled  to  Peru  with 
a missionary  band.  They  never 
made  it.  Instead,  the  missionaries 
came  ashore  in  Central  America, 
in  Nicaragua,  a zone  where  there 
was  heavy  exploitation  of  the 
native  people.  Las  Casas  attacked 
the  practices  of  the  Spaniards  and 
he  himself  was  the  object  of  phys- 
ical abuse  at  the  hands  of  his  coun- 
trymen. 

Las  Casas  made  his  way  to  Mex- 
ico. He  was  named  Vicar  for 
Guatemala.  After  the  excesses  of 
the  conquista,  this  was  now  a time 
of  reform  in  Mexico  and  both  civil 
authorities  and  the  Church  were 
trying  to  put  things  right.  Las 
Casas  dominated  the  Mexican  Ec- 
clesiastical Conference  of 1536  and 
the  results  were  sent  to  Rome. 
Three  Papal  documents  were  pro- 
duced in  support  of  Indian  rights 
including  the  encyclical  Sublimus 
Deus,  which  was  based  on  Las 
Casas’  book,  The  Only  Way. 

To  maintain  the  pressure,  the 
Dominicans  sent  Las  Casas  back 
to  Spain.  There,  before  the  Holy 
Roman  Emperor,  Charles  V,  and 
the  Great  Convocation  for  the  Re- 
form of  the  Indies,  Las  Casas  read 
his  searing  account  of  the  holo- 
caust of  the  Indies,  giving  docu- 
mentary evidence  of  the  atrocities 
committed  against  the  Indians  by 
the  Spaniards  in  America. 

This  campaign  produced  the 
New  Laws  of 1542  which  abolished 
the  encomienda  and  sought  to  pro- 
tect the  Indians.  It  was  Las  Casas’ 
greatest  accomplishment. 

Las  Casas  made  his  fifth  voyage 
to  the  New  World  in  1545,  coming 
now  as  Bishop  of  Chiapa.  He  came 
as  “the  most  hated  man  in  the  In- 
dies”, because  of  the  new  laws  that 
were  intended  to  halt  the  enslave- 
ment of  the  native  peoples.  Las 
Casas  was  now  in  his  greatest  con- 
flict. On  his  way  to  Mexico  to  at- 
tend a meeting  of  the  bishops  of 


Fr.  Robert  Smith,  S.F.M. 


New  Spain  he  heard  the  news  that 
the  Emperor  was  revoking  the  key 
law  of  inheritance  in  return  for  a 
huge  sum  of  gold  to  be  paid  by 
slave  owners  in  Peru. 

Arriving  in  Mexico  City,  Las 
Casas  faced  the  civil  authorities. 
He  informed  them  that  they  were 
excommunicated  for  cutting  off 
the  hand  of  a priest  and  braced  his 
fellow  bishops  who  were  weaken- 
ing in  the  face  of  opposition.  The 
Bishop  secretly  instructed  the 
priests  of  his  own  diocese  to  hear 
confessions  according  to  the  new 
laws,  even  those  that  had  been  re- 
voked. With  this  Las  Casas  was 
questioning  the  authority  of  the 
King  himself  and  leaving  himself 
open  to  charges  of  high  treason. 

Helen  Rand  Parish  gives  us  a 
final  resume  of  the  life  of  Las 
Casas: 

The  tireless  Bartolome  de  Las 
Casas  died  at  court  in  1566  at 
the  age  of  eighty-two,  while  a 
friend  was  reading  to  the 
Council  his  last  petition  for  a 
great  convocation  to  reform 
the  Indies.  As  always,  he 
thought  he  had  failed;  and  as 
always,  his  impact  was 
greater  than  he  knew.  For  his 
weapons  had  been  prodigious: 
a vast  knowledge  of  America, 
expertise  in  jurisprudence 
and  theology,  skills  as  a pro- 
lific writer  and  powerful 
speaker,  and  the  laws  and  po- 
litical institutions  and  eccle- 
siastical tools  that  he  himself 
helped  forge.  Again  and 
again,  his  original  ideas  had 


persuaded  a faraway  Roman 
curia  and  a vacillating  Span- 
ish government  to  try  them 
out  - though  each  time  there 
was  bureaucratic  compromise 
and  retreat  forced  by  rich  and 
powerful  colonists  and  the 
King’s  desperate  need  for  “the 
gold  of  the  Indies”. 

A Modern  Parallel 

What  then  of  today?  Gustavo 
Gutierrez  and  the  Argentinian 
historian  Enrique  Dussel  were  at 
the  Berkeley  meeting  to  recognize 
Las  Casas  as  the  forerunner  of  lib- 
eration theology,  and  to  explain 
how  the  Church  in  Latin  America 
today  maintains  this  commitment 
to  those  who  are  oppressed  and  ex- 
ploited. 

Although  the  Spaniards  are  no 
longer  oppressors,  the  gold  and  sil- 
ver taken  out  of  the  Indies  nearly 
five  hundred  years  ago  still  ex- 
tracts its  toll  from  our  brothers 
and  sisters  to  the  south.  This  for- 
tune was  sent  to  Europe  and  be- 
came the  foundation  of  today’s 
capitalist  system.  This  year  the 
nations  of  Latin  America  will  pay 
out  thirty  billion  dollars  to  service 
the  interest  on  its  external  debt. 

Santo  Domingo,  Peru,  Panama, 
Nicaragua,  Chiapas,  these  too  are 
familiar  lands  for  Scarboro  mis- 
sionaries today.  We  at  home  hear 
about  the  conflict  in  these  lands, 
the  exploitation  and  injustice,  the 
suffering  of  the  people.  We  read 
about  the  theology  of  liberation 
which  comes  from  the  suffering 
Christians  of  Latin  America  and 
we  see  this  widely  debated  in  the 
whole  church  today.  Yet  when  we 
look  at  the  history  of  Bartolome  de 
Las  Casas  and  of  the  Church  that 
battled  against  the  evils  of  the 
Conquista,  we  see  that  this  de- 
fense of  the  oppressed  is  not  some 
novelty  of  our  times. 

Christians  in  Latin  America 
who  today  cry  out  against  the  vio- 
lence and  exploitation  practiced 
against  the  weak  and  the  poor  are 
only  saying,  as  did  Las  Casas,  that 
this  is  the  only  way. 
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I REMEMBER  The  Day  I Lost  My  Name . . . 

By  Fr.  Tom  O’Toole,  S.F.M. 


I remember  one  day 
when  I lost  my  name. 

It  was  in  1969  and  I 
was  back  in  Canada 
on  my  second  leave  from 
Japan.  The  man  who  shot 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 
had  forced  the  Canadian 
government  to  change  its 
policy  on  issuing  pass- 
ports. A baptismal  certifi- 
cate would  no  longer  be 
sufficient;  proof  of  birth 
from  the  provincial  government  was  required. 

I applied  at  the  Ontario  Government’s  Registration 
Office.  In  a couple  of  weeks  I received  a plastic  card. 
To  my  surprise  it  was  made  out  to  Terrance  Charles 
O’Toole.  I had  been  using  the  wrong  name!  What  to 
do?  I phoned  to  say  that  they  had  made  a mistake. 
“We  never  make  mistakes  at  this  office!,”  they  in- 
formed me. 

“What  do  I do  now?”  I asked. 

“Please  come  down  and  fill  out  a form,  something 
can  be  done,”  said  the  confident  voice. 

I had  visualized  all  kinds  of  problems  - my  Re- 
entry Visa  was  made  out  to  Thomas;  my  Alien  Regis- 
tration was  made  out  to  Thomas,  with  my  fin- 
gerprints on  it.  All  these  problems  would  have  to  be 
explained  to  the  diligent  Japanese  officials.  In  addi- 
tion I would  have  to  advise  all  my  friends  to  use 
Terrance  from  now  on.  The  problems  seemed  endless. 

What  went  wrong?  My  parents  were  dead,  my  spon- 
sors were  dead.  Who  could  explain?  I found  out  that 
when  I left  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital  in  west-end  Toronto  I 
was  called  Terrance,  but  somehow  I received  the  bap- 


tismal name  Thomas.  “Who  performed  the  baptism?” 
I thought  . . . “Ah  ha,  the  man  who  flunked  me  at 
First  Communion!  That  was  the  man.  I’m  sure.” 

On  my  mother’s  side  coming  from  the  Colgan  area, 
I strongly  suspected  this  priest,  he  was  one  of  those 
‘notorious’  Toronto  Pastors  that  I remember  seeing  in 
action.  He  was  also  a classmate  of  my  mother’s 
brother,  Fr.  Tom  Boylan,  who  died  as  a young  priest  in 
the  flu  epidemic  of  1919.  No  Terrance  on  either  side  of 
the  family.  I guess  my  parents  gave  in  at  the  bap- 
tismal font! 

I suspected  that  they  picked  the  name  Terrance, 
because  I was  born  on  the  feast  of  St.  Theresa,  (which 
has  been  moved  ahead  two  days  to  1 October)  and  they 
registered  me  as  Terrance  as  I left  the  hospital.  So 
Terrance  it  was,  and  40  or  so  years  later  he  won  again. 
It  became  official  when  I got  my  new  passport.  Now  on 
that  plastic  card  there  are  two  series  of  numbers, 
indicating  a change  in  name.  Too  bad  I could  not 
confront  Father  and  get  the  true  story.  I saw  him 
when  I was  a subdeacon,  in  Mercy  Hospital,  but  he 
died  shortly  after  that. 

My  problems,  however,  didn’t  end  there.  For  a Ca- 
nadian living  outside  Canada,  there  is  a new  form.  It 
must  be  witnessed  by  someone  the  applicant  knows 
other  than  a minister  of  religion.  If  you  can’t  trust  a 
priest,  whom  can  you  trust?  I could  go  to  the  local 
Police  and  ask  them  if  they  know  me!  No  . . . they 
change  every  few  months.  Perhaps  the  local  judge.  No 
. . . I’ve  never  met  one.  The  local  bank  manager?  He 
doesn’t  know  me  either.  Anyway  I only  withdraw 
money. 

I have  phoned  the  Canadian  Embassy  and  they 
have  told  me  to  come  down  to  their  office  to  fill  out 
some  forms.  Bureaucracy  - how  easy  it  is  not  to  for- 
get. I remember.  ^ 


Remember.... 
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LETTERS 


Dear  Father: 

I was  delighted  to  read  the  article 
by  Karl  Gaspar  to  whom  1 wrote  a 
few  times  while  he  was  detained  and 
later  to  offer  my  congratulations 
when  he  won  the  award. 

It  is  thanks  to  Development  and 
Peace  that  I have  the  opportunity  to 
write  to  Filipino  detainees.  In 
1983-84,  I corresponded  with  the 
prisoners  in  Bayombong  Stockade. 
The  one  who  wrote  for  the  group  had 
the  lovely  name  of  Francis  Di- 
vinagracia.  Arrested  at  22,  he  spent 
over  two  years  in  detention.  He  de- 
veloped high  blood  pressure  and  in 
August  1984  had  an  attack  of  angina. 
He  was  released  on  4 October  1984 
— the  feast  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi. 

I am  now  keeping  in  touch  with  Fr. 
Orlando  Tizon.  Somehow  a man 
from  B.C.  formed  a small  group 
working  to  release  Father  and  his 
companions.  We  joined  forces  and 
keep  up  pressure. 

Of  course,  our  letters  have  to  deal 
with  generalities  for  reasons  of 
safety.  But  at  least  they  know  they 
are  not  forgotten. 


Veronica  M. 
Montreal,  Quebec. 

Dear  Father: 

I read  your  magazine  but  do  not 
always  agree  with  your  philosophy 
in  dealing  with  certain  governments. 

I know  you  are  doing  what  you  think 
is  best. 

John  N. 

London,  Ontario 

Dear  Brothers: 

Thanks  so  much  for  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions. 

I’m  deeply  grateful  for  all  the  in- 
formation about  Nicaragua,  Domin- 
ican Republic,  Brazil.  Thank  you  for 
keeping  us  in  touch  with  the  poor, 
and  for  all  you  are  doing  among 

them.  . 

Connie  P. 

Takarazuka,  Japan 

Writeback:  Let  us  know  what  you  think 
of  the  articles  and  features  found  in 
Scarboro  Missions.  Your  comments 
and  suggestions  are  always  appreci- 
ated. 
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FROM  THE  EDITORS  DESK 


“When  I Was  Hungry  You 

By  Michael  Donelson 

The  above  passage  from  Matthew’s  gospel  seems 
simple  enough.  For  the  large  part,  however,  it  is  a 
call  which  goes  unheeded.  We  need  only  to 
watch  the  evening  newscast  or  read  the  papers  — hunger 
needlessly  persists.  There  remain  millions  of  our  brothers 
and  sisters  who  face  daily  the  reality  of  prolonged  mal- 
nourishment,  starvation  and  death.  Whether  here  at 
home  or  in  countries  of  the  Third  World,  people  are 
without  food. 

As  we  begin  the  season  of  Lent  it  is  most  appropriate 
that  we  reflect  on  the  whole  question  of  hunger.  It’s 
important  too  that  each  of  us  make  an  effort  to  observe 
Lent  in  a meaningful  way  as  individuals  and  as  com- 
munity. (Included  in  this  issue  is  a list  of  practical  sugges- 
tions on  ways  to  observe  Lent.) 

Lent  has  traditionally  been  a time  where  the  Church 
encourages  us  to  fast  and  pray.  Both  prayer  and  fasting 
reach  out  in  Christ’s  name  to  those  suffering  among  us. 
“True  prayer,”  writes  Fr.  Henri  Nouwen,  “embraces  the 
whole  world,  not  just  the  small  part  where  we  live.  . . To 
pray  is  to  unite  ourselves  with  Jesus  and  lift  up  the  whole 
world  through  Him  to  God  in  a cry  for  forgiveness, 
reconciliation,  healing  and  mercy.  To  pray,  therefore,  is 
to  connect  whatever  human  struggle  or  pain  we  encoun- 
ter — whether  starvation,  torture,  displacement  of  peo- 
ples or  any  form  of  physical  and  mental  anguish  — with 
the  gentle  and  humble  heart  of  Jesus”  (p.4). 

Fasting,  like  prayer,  is  another  useful  way  to  make 
ourselves  more  conscious  of  those  without  food.  It 
should  not,  however,  be  seen  solely  as  a singular,  isolated 
act.  It  is  much  richer  than  this.  Through  fasting  and 
abstinence  we  make  a conscious  choice  to  reach  out  to 
our  brothers  and  sisters.  Our  decision  to  ‘do  without’  or 
to  ‘give  up’  is  one  way  Canadians  can  share  in  the  suffer- 
ing of  others.  By  forging  this  link  we,  in  a limited  but 
essential  way,  give  witness  to  our  Christian  love  for 
others. 

In  dealing  with  hunger  the  tendency  is  often  to 
scapegoat  people;  that  is,  to  attribute  the  causes  of  pov- 
erty to  a character  flaw  of  the  individual.  The  unem- 
ployed, the  argument  goes,  are  out  of  work  because  they 
are  lazy;  the  welfare  mother  and  working  poor  are  that 
way  because  they  are  not  careful  with  their  money.  Often 
the  solution  is,  “let  them  look  after  themselves”. 

These  arguments  extend  to  peoples  in  the  Third  World 
as  well.  There,  poverty  and  hunger  are  a result  of  parents 
having  too  many  children,  or  not  following  the  same  path 
to  ‘development’  dictated  by  countries  in  the  First  World. 


Gave  Me  Food” 

Matthew  25:35 

These  explanations  are  not  only  too  simplistic  but  they 
belie  the  fact  that  poverty  is  often  caused  by  an  unjust 
distribution  of  the  earth’s  resources,  or  by  the  actions  of 
governments  and  institutions  that  pay  little  attention  to 
those  directly  affected  by  these  policies.  Today  in  Latin 
America,  for  example,  many  countries  carry  foreign 
debts  so  great  that,  barring  a miracle,  they  will  never 
repay. 

It  is  precisely  this  problem  of  external  debt  and  its 
impact  on  the  poor  that  the  Catholic  bishops  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  address  their  pastoral  letter  (Global 
Parish) . The  bishops  urge  a reordering  of  priorities  when 
they  write: 

“To  confront  inhuman  and  unjust  poverty  is  an 
unavoidable  responsibility  of  everyone.  It  requires 
the  defense  and  development  of  the  poor,  and  ef- 
fective attention  to  their  serious  needs  be  the  un- 
questionable priority  of  all  government  plans  and 
the  clear  goal  of  their  principal  activities. 

During  this  Lenten  season  let  us  strive  to  become  more 
conscious  of  those  who  do  not  have  enough  to  eat. 
Through  prayer,  fasting,  and  other  observances  let  our 
actions  endeavour  to  heed  Christ’s  call:  “When  I was 
hungry  you  gave  me  food”.^ 


Lenten  Grace 

Lord,  help  me  to  remember 
as  I eat  bread  thankfully, 

there  are  many  who  have  no  bread; 
as  I breathe  air  joyfully, 
there  are  those  who  breathe  only 
pollution; 

as  I study  truth  freely, 
many  are  hindered  from  knowing  at  all; 
and  as  I live  life  fully, 
thousands  will  die  before  nightfall. 
Lord,  help  me  to  remember, 

and  having  remembered,  to  care. 

Amen. 
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“Praying  requires  us  to  lift  up  the  world’s  pain  into  God’s  presence,  asking  God  to  touch  and  heal  it." 


By  Fr.  Henri  J.  M.  Nouwen 

When  St.  Francis  Xavier 
died  on  a small  island  off 
the  coast  of  China  four 
centuries  ago,  it  took  a few  years 
before  his  superior,  St.  Ignatius 
Loyola,  received  the  “news”  of  his 
death.  Today  we  not  only  hear  about 
far-away  tragedies  on  the  day  they 
take  place,  but  we  often  see  them 
happen  on  our  television  screen. 
Thus  hunger  in  Ethiopia,  tragedy  in 
India,  terror  in  Central  America, 
conflict  in  Northern  Ireland,  poverty 
throughout  the  world  — all  of  this 
and  much  more  enters  our  con- 
sciousness in  rapid  succession  and 
affects  our  thoughts  and  feelings  day 
after  day. 

The  question  I want  to  raise  is:  Do 
we  pray  more  for  our  deeply 
wounded  world  since  we  know  so 


much  more  about  it?  Do  we  pray 
more  for  missioners  who  try  to  heal 
these  wounds?  I’d  like  to  explore 
why  praying  for  the  world  and  the 
missions  has  become  so  difficult  and 
propose  a way  to  make  prayer  the 
solid  basis  of  all  mission  work. 

Praying  requires  us  to  lift  up  the 
world’s  pain  into  God’s  presence, 
asking  God  to  touch  and  heal  it.  But 
when  we  are  bombarded  daily  with 
so  much  human  misery,  we  are 
tempted  to  treat  such  tragedies  as 
apartheid  in  South  Africa  or  the 
“covert”  war  in  Nicaragua  as  “too 
heavy  a burden”. 

Many  people  withdraw  into  their 
own  familiar,  safe  circle  with  the  ar- 
gument that  the  problems  are  simply 
too  many  and  too  great  to  face;  oth- 
ers face  the  issues,  but  these  issues 
become  heavy  burdens  dominating 
their  lives.  For  both  groups  prayer  is 


no  longer  possible;  increasing 
knowledge  of  the  darkness  has  para- 
lyzed rather  than  mobilized  them. 
Faith  falters  when  guilt  replaces  hope 
and  shame  dissolves  solidarity,  or 
when  outrage  consumes  hope  and 
hatred  displaces  love.  Then  our  task 
to  make  disciples  of  the  nations  de- 
generates into  a sentimental  dream 
with  very  little  sense  of  mission. 

Why  has  the  world  become  such  a 
heavy  burden?  We  can’t  simply 
blame  the  media.  I suspect  that  while 
we  become  more  informed  about  the 
world,  we  become  less  transformed 
by  the  living  Christ.  The  strategy  of 
the  power  of  evil  is  to  make  us  think 
of  life  as  a huge  stack  of  very  compli- 
cated issues,  too  many  to  respond  to, 
too  complex  to  understand  and  too 
frustrating  to  deal  with.  The  more 
entangled  we  become  in  issues  the 
harder  it  is  to  recognize  Jesus  as  the 
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saving  Lord  of  history. 

As  long  as  issues  dominate  our 
lives,  whether  they  are  Third  World 
issues,  hunger  issues,  nuclear  issues 
or  women’s,  we  cannot  pray.  Prayer 
is  not  directed  to  issues;  it  is  not 
meant  to  unravel  complexities  or 
solve  problems.  Prayer  is  directed  to 
a personal  God  who  loves  us  and 
hears  us;  it  is  a cry  from  heart  to 
heart,  from  spirit  to  spirit. 

Issues  easily  imprison,  a person 
can  be  set  free.  Issues  easily  divide  us, 
a person  can  unite.  Issues  easily  ex- 
haust, a person  can  give  rest.  Issues 
easily  destroy,  a person  can  offer  new 
life.  Despair  is  caused  by  orientation 
toward  issues,  but  hope  emerges 
when  we  direct  ourselves  with  heart 
and  mind  to  the  person  of  a saving 
God.  That  is  prayer. 

“j,  „ through  prayer  the  Christ 
within  us  opens  our  eyes  to 
the  Christ  among  us.” 

Jesus  leaves  little  doubt  about  the 
meaning  of  prayer  when  He  says: 
“Apart  from  me  you  can  do  nothing: 
those  who  dwell  in  me  as  I dwell  in 
them,  bear  much  fruit”  (John  15:5). 
Dwelling  in  Jesus  is  what  prayer  is  all 
about. 

Personal  Encounter 

Life  becomes  an  unbearable  bur- 
den whenever  we  lose  touch  with  the 
presence  of  a loving  Saviour  and  see 
only  hunger  to  be  alleviated,  injustice 
to  be  addressed,  violence  to  be  over- 
come, wars  to  be  stopped  and  lone- 
liness to  be  removed.  All  these  are 
critical  issues  and  Christians  must  try 
to  solve  them;  however,  when  our 
concern  no  longer  flows  from  our 
personal  encounter  with  the  living 
Christ,  we  feel  an  oppressive  weight. 

Most  of  us  try  to  get  out  from 
underneath  by  saying:  “I  have 
enough  problems  in  keeping  my  own 
family  and  work  going.  Please  do  not 
burden  me  with  problems  of  the 


“The  mission  of  Jesus  was  not  to  wipe 
out  all  human  sorrow  and  take  away  all 
human  pain,  but  to  enter  so  fully  into 
our  world  of  sorrow  and  pain  that 
nothing  would  remain  alien.” 


world.  They  only  make  me  feel  guilty 
and  remind  me  of  my 
powerlessness”.  We  no  longer  par- 
ticipate in  the  full  human  reality, 
choosing  instead  to  isolate  ourselves 
in  that  corner  of  the  world  where  we 
feel  relatively  safe.  We  may  still  say 
our  fearful  prayers,  but  we  have  for- 
gotten that  true  prayer  embraces  the 
whole  world,  not  just  the  small  part 
where  we  live. 

Here  arises  a key  question:  “Can 
we  see  Christ  in  the  world?”  The 
answer  is,  “No,  we  cannot  see  Christ 
in  the  world,  but  only  the  Christ  in  us 
can  see  Christ  in  the  world”.  This 
means  that  through  prayer  the  Christ 
within  us  opens  our  eyes  to  the  Christ 
among  us. 

That  is  what  is  meant  by  the  ex- 
pression: “Spirit  speaks  to  spirit”. 


The  Spirit  of  the  living  Christ  dwell- 
ing in  our  innermost  being  gives  us 
eyes  to  contemplate  the  living  Christ 
as  God  becomes  visible  in  the  con- 
crete events  of  our  history.  Thus, 
Christians  who  become  involved  in 
Central  America,  for  example,  do 
not  move  from  prayer  to  politics  but 
from  prayer  to  prayer. 

To  relearn  what  praying  for  the 
world  and  the  missions  means,  we 
have  to  realize  that  the  burden  of  the 
world  has  become  a light  burden  be- 
cause of  Jesus.  When  God  saw  how 
humanity’s  sin  made  the  world  an 
unbearable  burden  — a burden  of 
painful  birth  and  hard  labour,  of 
competition  and  rivalry,  anger  and 
resentment,  violence  and  war,  sick- 
ness and  death  — God  showed  us 
infinite  mercy  in  sending  Jesus,  not  to 


‘To  pray  is  to  unite  ourselves 
with  Jesus  and  lift  up  the 
whole  world  through  Him  to 
God  in  a cry  for  forgiveness, 
reconciliation,  healing  and 
mercy.” 


Through  death  and  resurrection, 
the  heart  of  Jesus  has  become  one 
with  the  heart  of  the  world.  The 
deeper  we  enter  into  the  heart  of 
Jesus  the  deeper  we  enter  into  the 
heart  of  the  world.  This  mystery  is 
the  basis  of  all  mission  and  of  all 
prayer.  Once  we  have  clearly  heard 
the  invitation  to  come  to  Jesus  with 
all  our  burdens  and  be  refreshed, 
mission  as  well  as  prayer  become  an 
obvious  response. 

Missioners  will  find  support  in  the 
knowledge  that  a worldwide  net- 
work of  prayer  supports  their  work, 
and  those  who  pray  will  find  conso- 
lation in  knowing  that  their  prayers 
are  lived  out  in  a worldwide  network 
of  mission.  Praying  for  the  missions 
becomes  the  new  and  joyful  task  of 
participating  in  God’s  great  world  of 
salvation.  ^ 

Father  Nouwen  is  a member  of  the 
faculty  of  Harvard  Divinity  School. 
Reprinted  with  permission  of 
Maryknoll,  Mary  knoll,  N.Y.  10545 


“True  prayer  embraces  the  whole  world,  not  just  the  small  part  where  we  live." 


take  our  burden  away  but  to  trans- 
form it. 

Mission  to  the  World 

The  mission  of  Jesus  was  not  to 
wipe  out  all  human  sorrow  and  take 
away  all  human  pain,  but  to  enter  so 
fully  into  our  world  of  sorrow  and 
pain  that  nothing  human  would  re- 
main alien. 

Jesus  gathered  up  the  human  suf- 
fering of  all  times  and  places:  He 
destroyed  its  fatal  power  by  offering 
it  to  God  through  His  voluntary 
death  on  the  cross.  Thus  Jesus  made 
an  unbearable  burden  bearable.  We 
now  have  a companion  who  has 
tasted  the  agony  of  humanity  more 
fully  and  deeply  than  any  other  per- 
son in  history. 

We  have  an  inkling  of  this  mystery 
when  we  experience  comfort 
through  the  simple  presence  of  a 
friend  in  moments  of  inner  darkness. 
Even  though  friends  cannot  take  our 
darkness  away,  their  presence  often 
prevents  the  darkness  from  destroy- 
ing us. 

Jesus’  total,  unlimited,  uncondi- 
tional participation  in  the  suffering 
of  the  world  has  opened  to  us  the 
possibility  of  living  in  this  world  and 
facing  its  painful  realities  without  be- 
coming its  victim.  This  is  what  Jesus 
meant  when  He  prayed  for  His  disci- 


ples: “I  do  not  ask  you  to  take  them 
out  of  the  world,  but  to  guard  them 
from  the  evil  one”  (John  17:15). 

Dealing  With  Suffering 

How  then  do  we  deal  with  the 
flood  of  problems  we  now  know  but 
would  prefer  not  to  know?  The  an- 
swer is  simple,  but  difficult.  We  have 
to  discover  the  suffering  of  the  world 
in  the  heart  of  Jesus.  There  we  can 
face  it  and  stay  alive.  Apart  from 
Jesus  the  agonies  of  our  world  make 
us  run  away  and  hide.  But  when  we 
are  connected  with  Jesus  we  can 
come  to  the  recognition  that  all  that 
we  see  — though  painful  — draws  us 
always  to  a more  intimate  commu- 
nion with  God. 

‘‘Come  to  me,”  Jesus  says,  “all 
you  who  are  weary  and  find  life  bur- 
densome, and  I will  refresh  you. 
Take  my  yoke  upon  your  shoulders 
and  learn  from  me,  for  I am  gentle 
and  humble  of  heart.  Your  soul  will 
find  rest,  for  my  yoke  is  easy  and  my 
burden  light”  (Matt.  12:29-30). 

Here  the  deeper  meaning  of  prayer 
becomes  manifest.  To  pray  is  to  unite 
ourselves  with  Jesus  and  lift  up  the 
whole  world  through  Him  to  God  in 
a cry  for  forgiveness,  reconciliation, 
healing  and  mercy.  To  pray,  there- 
fore, is  to  connect  whatever  human 
struggle  or  pain  we  encounter 


whether  starvation,  torture,  dis- 
placement of  peoples  or  any  form  of 
physical  and  mental  anguish  — with 
the  gentle  and  humble  heart  of  Jesus. 

Thus,  every  bit  of  “news”  about 
people  makes  us  understand  Jesus’ 
suffering  in  a new  way.  We  can  even 
say  that  the  unfolding  of  human  his- 
tory is  at  the  same  time  the  unfolding 
of  the  depth  of  Jesus’  heart. 

Prayer  is  leading  every  sorrow  to 
the  source  of  all  healing:  it  is  letting 
the  warmth  of  Jesus’  love  melt  the 
cold  anger  of  resentment;  it  is  open- 
ing a space  where  joy  replaces  sad- 
ness, mercy  supplants  bitterness, 
love  displaces  fear,  gentleness  and 
care  overcome  hatred  and  indif- 
ference. But  most  of  all,  prayer  is  the 
way  to  become  and  remain  part  of 
Jesus’  mission  to  draw  all  peoples  to 
the  intimacy  of  God’s  love. 
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GLOBAL  PARISH 


A Message  to  the  Dominicans 


Today  many  countries  in  the  Third  World  face  eco- 
nomic problems  of  unprecedented  proportion.  Trapped 
between  the  demands  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  (I.M.F.)  to  repay  their  foreign  debt  and  the  call  for 
an  improved  standard  of  living  from  their  people,  these 
countries  are  forced  to  impose  austerity  measures.  Often 
times  the  poor  are  expected  to  bear  the  brunt  of  these 
policies. 

One  such  country  is  the  Dominican  Republic,  a coun- 
try where  a number  of  Scar  boro  missionaries  make  their 
home.  In  response  to  these  problems  the  Catholic 
bishops  in  the  Dominican  Republic  issued  a pastoral 
letter  to  express  their  concern  about  the  present  situa- 
tion. Excerpts  of  this  letter  follow.  The  Editor. 


We  pastors  want  to  point  out  some  issues  which 
we  judge  to  be  of  special  importance  to  Chris- 
tian people.  We  feel  the  obligation  to  send  this 
message,  not  for  reasons  that  are  outside  of  our  compe- 
tency, but  because  of  the  moral  dimensions  of  the  prob- 
lems we  are  about  to  consider.  Faith  that  does  nothing  in 
practice,  is  thoroughly  lifeless  (James  2:17). 

World  factors  far  away  from  us,  the  urgency  to  pay  off 
accumulated  credits,  the  low  prices  of  our  limited  ex- 
ports, .inadequate  levels  of  productivity  and  production, 
and  repeated  mistakes  in  the  management  of  our  econ- 
omy have  complicated,  and  continue  to  complicate,  our 
weak  economic  situation. 

This  obviously  has  repercussions  of  a negative  nature 
in  all  aspects  of  the  life  of  the  nation. 

In  a situation  like  this  one,  it  worries  us  that  there  are 
Dominicans  who  hope  that  solutions  will  come  from  the 
actions  of  others  and  not  from  what  they  themselves 
should  do;  there  are  Dominicans  who,  unconcerned 
about  the  pain  of  others  and  forgetting  their  obligations 
to  all  people,  adopt  the  slogan  and  attitude,  “Let  every- 
body look  after  themselves!”;. there  are  Dominicans  who 
instead  of  working  more  and  becoming  more  innovative, 
become  disheartened,  cross  their  arms  and  begin  to  wait 


for  a miracle  or  an  outcome  that  could  be  fatal;  there  are 
Dominicans  who  unscrupulously  extract  from  the  diffi- 
culties of  others,  pseudopolitical  benefits  for  themselves 
and  their  parties;  and,  there  are  Dominicans  who  think 
that  only  the  government  is  obligated  to  solve  problems 
or  facilitate  solutions. 

All  of  these  attitudes  that  we  have  just  identified  are 
clearly  immoral. 

The  above  leads  us  to  call  everyone,  from  the  very 
depths  of  our  hearts,  to  conversion  at  this  beginning  of  a 
new  year. 

Empathizing  with  the  poorest  people  we  permit  our- 
selves to  responsibly  appeal  to  the  I.M.F.  to  be  as  flexible 
as  possible  in  its  demands  on  our  country.  We  do  this 
without  trying  to  clear  ourselves  of  the  mistakes  that  we 
have  made  that  have  provoked  this  intervention. 

Nevertheless,  we  dare  to  ask  the  I.M.F.:  would  things 
be  as  they  are  now  if  in  the  exchange  of  products  among 
countries,  particularly  between  North  and  South,  there 
had  been  a fair  pricing  policy?  On  the  other  hand,  the 
I.M.F.,  sensitive  to  the  serious  problems  that  its  demands 
could  cause  for  less  developed  countries,  should  never 
forget  the  obligations  wealthy  countries  have  towards 
economically  weak  countries.  The  I.M.F.  also  has  obliga- 
tions to  be  equally  exacting  from  those  rich  countries  to 
be  of  assistance  to  poor  nations,  especially  those  nations 
like  ours  that  are  showing  that  they  want  to  be  as  self- 
sufficient  as  possible.  Pope  John  Paul  II  expressed  it  this 
way  in  his  message  for  the  Day  of  World  Peace  1 January 
1984:  “May  the  wealthy  countries  come  out  of  their 
collective  selfishness  in  order  to  propose,  in  new  terms, 
interchanges  and  mutual  help,  thereby  opening  them- 
selves to  a new  planetary  vision”.  We  would  be  pleased 
to  see  the  International  Monetary  Fund  take  seriously  the 
words  of  the  Pope. 

We  repeat  today  what  we  said  on  10  August  1982:  “To 
confront  inhuman  and  unjust  poverty  is  an  unavoidable 
responsibility  of  everyone.  It  requires  that  the  defense 
and  development  of  the  poor  and  effective  attention  to 
their  serious  needs  be  the  unquestionable  priority  of  all 
government  plans  and  the  clear  goal  of  tbeir  principal 
activities.”  ft 
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Prayer, 

Fasting 

and  Almsgiving 


On  Ash  Wednesday  the  Gos- 
pel calls  us  to  pray,  fast  and 
give  alms. 

In  prayer  we  come  to  know  God. 
To  the  degree  that  we  love  we  come 
to  know  another  person.  Knowledge 
of  a person  involves  the  heart.  God 
makes  Himself  known  in  His  re- 
vealed Word  which  speaks  mainly  to 
our  hearts.  The  Lenten  mass  readings 
I think  especially  draw  our  hearts  to 
God  our  Father  and  our  Brother 
Jesus  Christ  in  the  Spirit.  A very  good 
Lenten  prayer  is  a slow  meditative 
reading  of  the  daily  mass  readings. 

Ash  Wednesday  and  Good  Friday 
are  Fast  Days.  We  are  also  encour- 
aged to  fast  on  the  Fridays  of  Lent. 
For  those  in  good  health  I would  rec- 
ommend a 24  hour  fast  from  solids. 
It  could  begin,  for  instance,  after  sup- 
per on  Tuesday  prior  to  Ash  Wednes- 
day. The  purpose  is  to  feel  hungry. 
Because  we  eat,  and  often  daily  over- 
eat, we  do  not  experience  the  body’s 
hunger  for  food.  The  hunger  experi- 
ence makes  us  realize  that  we  do  not 
live  by  our  own  resources  alone.  We 
are  dependent  on  the  world  of 
nature,  on  others  and  ultimately,  on 
the  Creator.  Hunger  makes  us  realize 
that  we  are  creatures,  recipients  of 
life  and  all  that  is  necessary  for  its 
sustenance  and  growth. 

This  feeling  of  recipients  of  life  can 
help  us  to  identify  with  the  crucified 
Jesus  who,  in  His  passivity,  com- 
mends Himself  into  His  Father’s 
hands  who  raises  Him  to  life. 

Fasting  also  enables  us  in  a small 


By  Fr.  Frank  Hawkshaw,  S.F.M. 


way  to  feel  with  our  hungry  brothers 
and  sisters  who  make  up  such  a big 
part  of  the  human  race.  We  who  are 
beneficiaries  of  God  are  called  to 
share  what  we  have  received.  A small 
infant  is  a recipient  and  not  able  to 
give.  However,  the  infant,  because  of 
its  smallness  and  dependency,  draws 
love  and  makes  the  parents  loveable. 
Solidarity  with  the  poor  and  suffer- 
ing makes  us  loveable  and  through 
them  we  find  our  humanity. 


“.  . . let  us  strive  to  draw  closer 
to  Christ  and  our  brothers  and 
sisters  of  the  world.” 


Contributions  to  help  the  poor  are 
necessary  and  laudable.  We  know, 
however,  that  they  do  not  cure  the 
causes  of  poverty.  While  the  causes 


are  complex  and  solutions  not  simple 
we  do  know  that  the  economic  struc- 
tures of  the  world  favour  the  rich  and 
militate  against  the  poor  nations.  As 
Christians  we  are  called  upon  not 
only  to  give  donations  to  help  the 
poor  but  also  to  make  the  world 
more  just  and  loving.  To  do  this  nei- 
ther good  intentions  nor  donations 
are  sufficient.  The  creation  of  a just 
world  requires  that  we  get  the  correct 
information  so  that  we  can  focus  on 
the  real  issues  and  hence  make  judge- 
ments that  lead  to  effective  action. 
During  Lent  the  Canadian  Catholic 
Organization  for  Development  and 
Peace  not  only  collects  funds  to  help 
the  poor  at  the  grassroots  level,  but 
also  carries  on  educational  programs 
so  that  we  can  better  understand  the 
causes  of  poverty.  Government  ac- 
tion depends  very  heavily  on  public 
opinion  and  governments  spend  a 
great  deal  of  effort  to  form  public 
opinion.  All  of  us  in  varying  degrees 
can  help  to  form  public  opinion  so  as 
to  make  this  world  more  human  and 
just.  Almsgiving  today,  it  seems  to 
me,  involves  not  only  a sharing  of 
our  income  with  the  poor  but  also  a 
striving  to  be  informed  of  the  causes 
of  poverty  and  doing  what  we  can  to 
make  the  world  a little  more  just  and 
human. 

During  this  season  of  Lent, 
through  the  traditional  Lenten  prac- 
tices of  prayer,  fasting  and  almsgiv- 
ing, let  us  strive  to  draw  closer  to 
Christ  and  our  brothers  and  sisters  of 
the  world.  ^ 
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Lent 

’86 

By  Fr.  Jack  Lynch,  S.F.M. 

What  are  ‘y°u’  giving  UP  for 
Lent?  That  question  is  one 
that  was  frequently  put  to 
us  by  parents,  teachers  and  friends. 

It  used  to  be  a big  deal  to  not  go  to 
a show  for  six  weeks  or  do  without 
candy  or  desserts  for  the  same  period 
of  time.  Imagine  deliberately  cutting 
back  on  the  number  of  hours  of 
watching  T.V.,  or  the  biggest  sacri- 
fice of  all,  no  T.V.  at  all! 

We  were  asked  to  practise  self-de- 
nial by  foregoing  certain  legitimate 
pleasures.  We  made  certain  sacrifices 
to  go  out  of  our  way  to  do  things  we 
ordinarily  wouldn’t  do;  assistance  at 
daily  Mass  and  at  the  Stations  of  the 
Cross.  Very  often  a concerted  effort 
was  made  to  be  more  charitable, 
more  patient,  in  general  to  overcome 
obvious  weaknesses. 

I can  still  visualize  a chart  on  the 
bulletin  board  of  our  classroom  in 
grades  seven  and  eight.  Stars  were 
placed  beside  each  student’s  name  to 
correspond  to  the  days  we  assisted  at 
Mass  during  Lent.  I’m  sure  many  of 
you  have  your  own  stories  or  have 
heard  the  memories  of  Lenten  obser- 
vance from  others.  We  vividly  recall 
that  Lent  was  seen  as  a time  of  Pen- 
ance and  reconciliation.  To  be  closer 
to  the  Lord  was  the  overall  objective. 

That  objective  has  not  changed. 
There  are  two  words  which  describe 
the  Lenten  season;  baptismal  and 
penitential.  It  is  a time  when  Jesus 
wants  to  renew  the  people  of  God 
and  to  prepare  others  to  be  baptized 
into  the  Church. 

The  National  Bulletin  on  Liturgy 
of  the  Canadian  Bishops  explains  it 
this  way: 

Lent  is  centred  on  Baptism. 
For  us  who  have  been  baptized 
into  Christ  it  is  a time  for  renew- 


ing our  baptismal  covenant;  we 
are  to  continue  to  die  with 
Christ  for  sin  and  to  live  with 
him  for  God.  . . . For  cate- 
chumens who  are  to  be  baptized 
at  the  Easter  Vigil,  Lent  is  a time 
of  final  preparation  and  re- 
newal, of  prayer  and  deepening 
of  commitment  to  Jesus. 

Lent  is  also  a period  of  repent- 
ing and  doing  penance.  It  is  a 
time  when  Jesus  calls  us  to  be 
serious  in  living  out  our  bap- 
tismal promises.  We  are  called 
to  root  out  sin  from  our  lives  to 
turn  back  to  the  ways  of  Jesus 
Christ.  We  are  invited  to  fast 
and  do  penance  as  part  of  our 
daily  carrying  of  the  cross  (Lk 
9:23). 

The  key  word  in  the  last  sentence  is 
‘invited’.  Prior  to  Vatican  II  there 
were  many  days  of  fast  and  absti- 
nence decreed  by  Church  law.  At  the 
Council  many  bishops  of  the  Third 
World  said  that  those  norms  were 
not  always  the  best  for  their  regions. 
One  example  given  at  that  time  was 
of  a village  that  might  get  meat  only 
once  or  twice  a month.  If  that  hap- 
pened to  fall  on  a Friday,  it  was  a 
very  stiff  penance  for  the  Catholics  in 
proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
especially  Europe  and  North  Amer- 
ica, the  land  of  the  fatted  calf. 

Coupled  with  the  input  from  the 
Third  World,  was  the  concern  to  em- 
phasize individual  responsibility  and 
Christian  maturity.  It  was  not  meant 
to  de-emphasize  penance. 

During  Lent,  penance  should 
not  be  only  internal  and  individ- 
ual but  also  external  and  social. 
The  practice  of  Penance  should 
be  fostered  according  to  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  present  day  and 
of  a given  area  as  well  as  of  indi- 
vidual circumstances.  (No.  110, 
Decree  on  Liturgy,  Vatican  II). 

At  no  point  has  there  been  a lessen- 
ing of  the  importance  placed  on 
prayer  and  fasting.  In  fact,  Vatican  II 
asks  that  the  baptismal  and  peniten- 
tial themes  be  more  pronounced  in 
the  liturgy. 

“As  regards  instruction,  it  is 
important  to  press  on  the  minds 


of  the  faithful,  not  only  the  so- 
cial consequences  of  sin  but  also 
the  fact  that  the  real  essence  of 
the  virtue  of  penance  is  hatred 
for  sin  as  an  offence  against 
God.”  (Vatican  II) 

What,  then,  are  you  going  to  do 
this  Lent?  The  suggestions  below 
may  be  helpful  if  only  to  provoke 
other  ideas  or  ways  of  growing  in  the 
service  of  the  Lord. 


Individually 

1.  Make  a sincere  effort  to  make 
time  to  pray;  to  be  quiet  and  al- 
low ourselves  to  hear  God  speak- 
ing to  us. 

2.  Recall  Jesus  in  the  Garden  who 
prayed  to  be  faithful  to  the  will 
of  the  Father  and  to  make  that 
our  daily  prayer  in  Lent. 

3.  Make  the  required  sacrifice  to  as- 
sist at  Mass  more  frequently. 

4.  The  Stations  of  the  Cross,  the 
rosary. 

5.  Take  an  inventory  of  ourselves; 
selfish  versus  selfless 

self  indulgent  versus  self  disci- 
pline 

self  pity  versus  self  respect 
self  serving  versus  self  denial 

Where  do  I fit?  What  should  I do 
about  it? 

6.  Reflect  on  the  ‘One  Loaf,  Many 
Loaves’  — a reflection  on  hunger 
and  the  Eucharist.  Should  be  re- 
quested from  Development  and 
Peace.  (See  address  below). 

7.  Re-read  the  article  by  Fr. 
Nouwen  in  this  issue  and  pray 
daily  for  the  suggested  inten- 
tions. 

8.  Fr.  Frank  Hawkshaw’s  article  on 
fasting  should  encourage  us  to 
voluntarily  fast. 

9.  A letter  of  solidarity  and  support 
to  one  who  hungers  for  freedom. 
(Write  Amnesty  International, 
address  below). 

10.  Pray  the  following  text  (Isaiah 
58:6-7). 

“Fast  that  satisfies;  is  not  this  the 
sort  of  fast  that  pleases  me  — it  is 
the  Lord  Yahweh  who  speaks  — 
to  break  unjust  fetters  and  undo 
the  thongs  of  the  yoke,  to  let  the 
oppressed  go  free  and  break 
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every  yoke,  to  share  your  bread 
with  the  hungry  and  shelter  the 
homeless  poor,  to  clothe  the  man 
you  see  to  be  naked.  And  not 
turn  from  your  own  kin? 

11.  Become  involved  in  working  to- 
ward a sustainable  and  just  food 
system,  that  is,  a better  distribu- . 
tion  of  the  goods  and  products  of 
God’s  creation.  ‘If  you  eat  you 
are  already  involved’.  (Develop-  r 
ment  and  Peace.) 

12.  Focus  on  others  around  you  for 
one  day.  Make  a conscious  effort 
to  refrain  from  using  ‘I’  in  your 
conversations. 


As  A Family 

1.  Pray  as  a family.  Agree  on  a time 
and  place  and  set  it  aside.  The 
possible  complaints  from  the 
kids  could  be  a good  starting 
point  for  discussion.  It  will  mean 
that  as  parents  you  had  better  be 
ready  to  explain  why  you  think  it 
important  to  pray  (as  a family). 

2.  Say  grace  before  meals.  Encour- 
age your  children  to  say  it.  Let  it 
be  a spontaneous  prayer  of  grati- 
tude linked  to  a corresponding 
responsibility  to  help  those  who 
are  still  hungry. 

3.  Place  the  poster  (middle  pages) 
of  this  magazine  on  your  re- 
frigerator door  as  a reminder  to 
be  always  conscious  of  others. 
Teachers  are  encouraged  to 
place  it  on  a bulletin  board  in 
their  classrooms. 

4.  Talk  to  your  children  about  the 
way  ‘you’  celebrated  Lent  and 
why.  Of  course,  this  presumes 
that  you  can  get  them  to  sit  still 
for  a few  minutes. 

5.  Request  the  printed  materials  on 
hunger  from  10  Days  for  De- 
velopment , (address  below).  It 
can  be  used  for  family  discus- 
sion. 

6.  The  following  materials  are  also 
available  from  Development  and 
Peace.  Ask  for  the  pamphlet  Five 
Sundays  in  Lent;  a Family  Scrip- 
tural Reflection.  There  is  a chil- 
dren’s activity  entitled  “Love  in 
Action”. 


7.  As  a family  decide  on  a specific 
project  that  you  might  sponsor. 
Are  you  willing  to  put  aside 
monies  that  would  have  been 
spent  on  desserts?  Are  you  will- 
ing to  take  a slight  cut  in  your 
allowance  and  put  it  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  project? 

8.  Go  to  Mass  together  on  a day 
other  than  Sunday.  Agree  ahead 
of  time  on  your  reason  for  so 
doing  and  encourage  the  chil- 
dren to  pray  for  that  intention 
while  at  Mass. 
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9.  Plan  simple,  meatless  meals.  Try 
to  get  the  kids  to  speak  of  what  it 
must  be  like  for  some  of  the  chil- 
dren in  Africa. 

10.  Encourage  the  children  to  reach 
out  to  others.  Are  there  any  sen- 
ior citizens  in  the  area  that  could 
be  helped?  Perhaps  they  could 
offer  to  go  to  the  store  for  them 
in  these  cold  winter  months.  Ob- 
viously your  children  will  follow 
your  example  and  concern.  Is 
there  enough  example  given? 

1 1 . As  you  discuss  hunger  remember 
that  it  manifests  itself  in  different 
ways. 

starvation  — hunger  for  food 
oppression  — ■ hunger  for  free- 
dom 

loneliness  — hunger  for  friends 
sadness  — hunger  for  joy,  com- 
panionship. 


12.  Encourage  your  children  to  find 
out  more  about  people  in  the 
Third  World.  If  they  do  the  gro- 
cery shopping  with  you  perhaps 
together  you  can  point  out  cer- 
tain foods  and  where  they  come 
from.  Lamiliarize  the  children 
with  the  appropriate  areas  in  the 
local  library  that  has 'informa- 
tion or  books  of  photography 
from  the  Third  World. 


As  A Parish 

1.  Utilize  suggested  materials  from 
Development  and  Peace. 

2.  Encourage  parish  members  to 
bring  food  which  will  be  do- 
nated to  soup  kitchens  or  hostels 
in  your  area.  Maybe  it  might  be 
necessary  as  a parish  community 
to  take  the  initiative  and  estab- 
lish one. 

3.  Use  the  reflections  provided  in 
the  Homily  Aids  for  Lent  (Cana- 
dian Catholic  Conference). 

4.  Arrange  a solidarity  night  in 
your  parish.  Invite  speakers  who 
can  address  one  of  the  following 
topics;  prayer,  Third  World, 
hunger.  Films  are  available  from 
many  centres. 

5.  Invite  some  neighbours  in  for  a 
simple  coffee  party  and  discus- 
sion about  some  of  the  above 
themes. 


You  May  Write 

Amnesty  International 
294  Albert  St.  Suite  204 
Ottawa,  Ontario  KIP  6E6 

Canadian  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops 

90  Parent  Avenue 
Ottawa,  Ontario  KIN  7B1 

Development  and  Peace  (CCODP) 
3028  Danforth  Avenue 
Toronto,  Ontario  M4C  1N2 

10  Days  For  World  Development 
85  St.  Clair  Avenue  East,  Rm.  315 
Toronto,  Ontario  M4T  lM8^Ji 
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fQQQ  A MISSIONARY  VOCATION 

A Peoples’  Bishop 


By  Fr.  John  Carton,  S.F.M. 

ast  month,  I wrote  about  missionaries  working  in  the 
highly  industrialized  country  of  Japan. 

This  month  I want  to  speak  about  work  in  a far 
different  context  — on  the  banks  of  the  Amazon  in  the 
interior  of  northern  Brazil.  Scarboro  has  been  working  in 
the  prelacy  of  Itacoatiara  since  1961.  The  area  of  the  diocese 
covers  approximately  45,0000  square  miles  (70,000  km). 
Most  of  the  area  is  rural  with  a lot  of  small  towns  and 
outlying  communities. 

Itacoatiara,  the  main  city,  has  a population  of  60,000 
people.  It  would  be  like  having  a city  this  size  in  the  Yukon. 
It  is  a large  trading  centre  and  ocean  vessels  come  up  the 
Amazon  1,000  miles  from  the  ocean  and  continue  another 
1,000  miles  beyond. 

The  bishop  of  this  diocese  is  George  Marskell.  George 
comes  from  Hamilton,  Ontario.  He  first  went  to  Brazil  in 
1961.  From  1968  to  1974  George  was  the  Vicar-General  of 
our  community  here  in  Canada.  He  returned  to  Brazil  in 
1975  and  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Itacoatiara  in  1978. 

At  present  the  prelacy  has  only  six  priests  and  eight  sisters 
who  serve  about  100,000  people.  Because  of  this,  the  pre- 
lacy counts  heavily  on  full  and  part-time  active  lay  pastoral 
agents.  The  main  decisions  of  the  diocese  are  made  in  yearly 
assemblies  where  about  30  people,  priests,  sisters  and  laity, 
come  together  to  decide 
the  direction  of  the  diocese 
for  the  following  year. 

Of  primary  importance 
to  the  prelacy  is  the  em- 
phasis on  building  up  the 
local  church  so  that  one 
day  they  will  have  a self- 
sufficient  Amazonian 
church  without  relying  on 
foreign  missionaries.  Over 
the  years  various  experi- 
ments have  been  tried  to 
foster  vocations.  One  of 
the  main  obstacles  is  with 
education  and  the  expense 
of  sending  people  outside  their  area  for  studies.  Very  re- 
cently the  diocese  began  a seminary  of  its  own.  It  started 
with  six  students.  Teachers  will  be  brought  in  from  outside. 


“His  simplicity  is  a source  of  encouragement  and 
inspiration.”  Bishop  Marskell  celebrates  Mass  in  the  prelacy 
of  Itacoatiara,  Brazil. 


In  spite  of  all  the  difficulties,  it  is  like  a dream  come  alive  for 
Bishop  George  and  his  prelacy. 

George  himself  could  easily  be  described  as  a peoples’ 
bishop.  People  seem  quite  at  home  with  him  and  his  door  is 
always  open.  Often  people  just  come  in  off  the  street  for  a 
chat.  Because  of  the  lack  of  priests  in  his  diocese  he  often  fills 
in  at  local  churches  for  mass,  baptism  and  confirmation. 
George  is  also  highly  involved  in  issues  of  justice,  especially 
questions  of  land  ownership  and  of  the  rights  of  Brazil’s 
Indian  population. 

His  overall  aim  is  of  being  of  service  to  God  and  to  his 
people.  His  simplicity  and  his  availability  to  people  is  a 
source  of  encouragement  and  inspiration  to  all  of  us  who 
know  him. 

Perhaps  one  of  you  senses  a similar  calling  in  your  own 
life  to  live  Christ’s  gospel  of  peace  and  justice  like  Bishop 
George.  Feel  free  to  write  us  for  more  information  on  how 
you  can  effect  this  change  in  your  own  life  and  in  the  lives  of 
those  you  serve.  We  appreciate  your  continued  prayers  for 
the  work  of  all  of  us. 


Bishop  George  Marskell,  S.F.M. 
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“All  her  people  can  groan  as  they 
search  for  bread;  they  barter  their 
valuables  for  food  to  keep  life  in  them. 
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THE  WORD 


Jacob’s  Spiritual  Growth 


“You  Will  See  Heaven  Laid  Open 
and  the  Angels  of  God  Ascending 
and  Descending ” John  1:51 

By  Fr.  Don  Boyle,  S.F.M. 

One  of  the  Old 
Testament 
characters  who 
has  always  been  a real 
figure  of  hope  for  me  is 
the  patriarch,  Jacob.  Of 
course  Jacob  had  been  a 
scamp  even  from  his 
birth.  As  a young  man 
he  had  duped  his  older 
brother  out  of  his  birth- 
right by  offering  the  lat- 
ter a bowl  of  soup  when 
he  was  weak  from  hun- 
ger. Jacob  then  went  on 
to  even  greater  heights  of  deception  by  disguising  him- 
self as  Esau  in  order  to  snatch  the  much  coveted  last 
blessing  from  his  nearly  blind  father,  Isaac.  By  this  time 
Esau  had  taken  just  about  all  he  could  stand  of  his 
younger  brother’s  deceptive  machinations  and  he  vowed 
to  kill  Jacob  on  sight.  Whatever  other  virtues  Jacob 
might  have  had  at  the  time,  and  they  were  certainly  not 
too  much  in  evidence,  one  of  those  virtues  was  not 
foolhardy  courage  and  so  he  fled  from  the  wrath  of  his 
brother.  It  was  while  he  was  fleeing  from  his  brother 
that  Jacob  encountered  Yahweh  who  had  previously 
revealed  Himself  to  Jacob’s  father  and  grandfather. 
Jacob  was  sleeping  on  a hard  rock  at  the  time.  In  a 
dream  he  saw  a ladder  stretching  from  heaven  to  earth 
and  he  saw  angels  going  up  and  coming  down  the 
ladder.  At  the  same  time  he  heard  the  voice  of  Yahweh. 
The  promises  made  to  Abraham  and  Isaac  were  re- 
newed: “I  will  multiply  your  descendants  like  the  stars 
of  the  heavens  and  I will  be  with  you  until  I accomplish 
what  I intend  to  do”. 

Jacob  awoke  and  he  realized  that  he  had  actually 
encountered  the  Living  God.  Jacob  prayed:  “Oh  God  if 
you  give  me  enough  to  eat,  sufficient  clothing  and  a 


place  to  dwell  as  well  as  protection  on  my  journey,  I 
will  serve  you”.  Jacob’s  prayer  was  pretty  self-cen- 
tered but  then  not  much  more  than  some  of  my  own 
prayers.  Jacob  still  had  a lot  to  learn.  He  was  still  far 
more  concerned  about  his  own  plans  than  in  trying  to 
discover  what  God  wanted  him  to  do.  That  would 
come  later.  . . .!  Jacob’s  name  was  changed  to  Israel. 
He  became  the  ancestor  of  God’s  chosen  people,  the 
Israelites! 

The  scene  shifts  to  the  time  of  Jesus  and  his  public 
life.  Jesus  has  just  invited  Philip  to  follow  him.  Over- 
joyed, Philip  shares  his  excitement  with  a friend. 
Philip  tells  Nathanael  all  that  he  has  learned  about 
Jesus.  Philip  spoke  glowingly  about  Jesus.  He  called 
him  the  long  awaited  Messiah.  Nathanael  was  a plain 
spoken  man  and  his  only  comment  was:  “Can  any- 
thing good  come  out  of  Nazareth?”  It  was  true  that 
Nazareth  didn’t  have  much  of  a reputation  but  Philip 
didn’t  want  to  argue  the  matter  one  way  or  the  other. 
“Come  and  see  for  yourself.”  (Philip’s  role  is  so  ob- 
viously that  of  a missionary  that  I was  struck  by  the 
similarities  here  in  Japan  even  to  the  indifference  of 
Nathanael  to  Philip’s  arguments). 

Fortunately,  Nathanael  was  a man  with  an  open 
mind  and  he  went  with  Philip  to  Jesus.  When  Jesus 
saw  Nathanael  he  said:  “Here  is  an  Israelite.  There  is 
nothing  false  in  him”.  What  Jesus  was  referring  to 
was  that  Nathanael  was  a descendant  of  Jacob  but  he 
did  not  share  the  latter’s  penchant  for  deception.  This 
was  a simple,  honest  man.  Jesus  told  Nathanael  cer- 
tain things  about  Nathanael’s  past  and  Nathanael 
was  dumbfounded.  Nathanael  found  himself  making 
an  act  of  faith  in  Jesus.  However,  Jesus  recognized 
that  Nathanael’s  act  of  faith  was  still  premature;  just 
as  his  ancestor  Jacob’s  had  been  so  many  years  before. 
“You  will  see  heaven  laid  open  and  angels  of  God 
ascending  and  descending.”  Nathanael  and  all  the 
disciples  would  see  God  and  they  would  hear  His 
words  and  they  would  participate  in  His  saving  ac- 
tion. 

Jesus  is  calling  each  and  every  one  of  us  to  experi- 
ence this  growth  of  spirit.  Like  Jacob  we  too  are  self- 
centered  and  we  have  many  faults  but  like  Jacob  we 
too  can  learn  about  our  own  internal  poverty  and 
about  our  very  real  helplessness.  Then  we  too  will  see 
God  in  our  neighbour  and  in  the  complicated  events  of 
our  daily  lives.  o 
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MISSION  UPDATE 


“ Church  Can  Do  Very  Little” 

Says  Bishop 

In  a recent  interview  with  Latinamerica  Press , Arch- 
bishop Penados,  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Guatemala  City, 
pointed  out  that  the  “Church  can  do  very  little”  to 
correct  human  rights  abuses  given  the  current  political 
climate  in  Guatemala. 

“There  is  very  little  one  can  do,  very  little.  If  there  were 
freedom  to  speak  and  teach,  the  people  would  listen.  But 
we  live  in  a climate  of  fear,  of  mistrust.  The  most  impor- 
tant thing  the  church  can  do  is  to  be  a faithful  witness  to 
Jesus  Christ.  Each  individual  should  strive  to  be  just  and 
honest,  to  teach  by  example.  Church  doctrine  is  very 
clear  in  regard  to  human  rights,  to  human  freedom  and 
dignity.  It  is  something  we  have  always  emphasized.” 

Commenting  on  why  the  Church  has  no  human  rights 

groups,  Archbishop  Pen- 
ados  cautioned:  “We 
have  talked  about  estab- 
lishing a group  like  the 
one  in  El  Salvador,  where 
the  church  provides  legal 
protection  for  victims. 
Some  people  came  from 
the  United  States  to  see 
about  setting  up  an  office 
here  to  document  abuses. 
But  such  offices  don’t 
work  here,  because  peo- 
ple who  have  become  in- 
volved have  disappeared. 
We  asked  certain  lawyers  about  the  possibility  of  setting 
up  a human  rights  office,  and  they  said:  ‘Look,  we  have 
wives  and  children.  If  we  protested  everything  that  went 
on,  they’d  have  our  heads.’  They’re  afraid  of  being  killed. 
A human  rights  office  wouldn’t  be  respected.”  ( Lati- 
namerica Press). 


More  and  More  Jesuits  From  Third 
World 

An  increasing  number  of  Jesuits  are  coming  from 
Third  World  nations,  reports  a Jesuit  official  in  Rome 
after  releasing  the  latest  statistics  on  the  order.  “We  are 
moving  away  from  being  a European  and  North  Amer- 
ican-centred organization,”  said  Father  Johannes 
Gerhartz,  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  The  number 
of  Jesuits  living  in  North  America  and  Europe  has 
dropped  from  90  percent  in  1945  to  60  percent  today,  he 
said.  “Twenty  percent  live  in  Asia,  and  these  are  mostly 


native  vocations,”  Gerhartz  said.  Of  the  order’s  semi- 
narians, he  noted,  36  percent  are  Asian-born  and  23 
percent  are  European-born.  ( Catholic  Trends). 


Whole  Church  is  Missionary 

After  many  centuries  of  active  and  intertse  missionary 
activity,  the  Church  seems  now  to  be  more  aware  of  her 
mission  of  evangelization  to  the  nations. 

“Mission”  is  now  no  longer  presented  as  a privileged 
enterprise  of  the  Church  in  western  countries. 

The  young  “mission”  Churches  of  Asia,  Africa  and 
Latin  America  have  started  to  go  out  to  proclaim  the 
“good  news”  instead  of  just  receiving  it  from  mission- 
aries hailing  from  the  west. 

The  Vatican  II  decree  on  missionary  activity,  Ad  Gen- 
tes,  categorically  states: 

“It  is  fitting  that  the  young  Churches  should  really 
participate  as  soon  as  possible,  in  the  universal  mission- 
ary work  of  the  Church.” 

Each  Church  has  something  to  give  and  something  to 
receive.  They  are  no  longer  existing  solely  as  “giving”  or 
“receiving”  Churches. 

No  Church  can  just  retire  within  itself.  Universal  open- 
ness belongs  to  its  very  essence  as  Church  and  manifests 
the  true  catholicity  of  the  People  of  God. 

The  presence  of  foreign  missionaries  in  our  local 
Churches  remains  both  desirable  and  necessary  because 
they  are  a sign  of  the  local  Church’s  universal  openness 
and  fellowship  and  they  do  certainly  promote  solidarity 
between  local  Churches.  ( The  Catholic  News,  Sin- 
gapore). 
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MISSION  UPDATE 


India  Prepares  for  Papal  Visit 

Elaborate  preparations  are  underway  for  the  1-10  Feb- 
ruary 1986  visit  of  Pope  John  Paul  II  to  India.  The  theme 
of  the  Pope’s  visit  is  “The  Call  of  the  Lord  to  Unity”. 

This  is  the  second  time  a Pope  is  to  visit  India  — the 
first  since  Pope  Paul  VI  went  to  Bombay  for  the  1964 
Eucharistic  Congress  — and  the  third  Asian  visit  for  Pope 
John  Paul. 

India’s  713  million  people  are  1.6  percent  Catholic,  83 
percent  Hindu  and  11  percent  Muslim. 

After  three  days  in  New  Delhi,  the  Pope  will  visit 
Ranchi,  3-5  February,  on  his  way  to  Calcutta.  In  Calcutta 
the  Pope  will  visit  Mother  Teresa’s  Missionaries  of 
Charity  Institution. 

He  will  visit  Madras  and  the  south  coastal  towns  while 
going  to  Goa,  5-6  February. 

On  8 February  the  Pope  will  meet  separately  with 
heads  of  the  two  major  non-Catholic  churches  — Cathol- 
icos  Baselios  Mar  Thomma  Matthews  I of  the  Orthodox 
Church,  and  Senior  Catholicos  Baselios  Paulose  II  of  the 
Jacobite  Church.  On  the  following  day,  in  Bombay,  the 
Pope  will  meet  Anglican  Archbishop  Robert  Runcie  of 
Canterbury,  who  is  to  begin  a 20  day  visit  to  India,  9 
February.  ( Asia  Focus). 


laypeople  who  work  as  missioners  around  the  world. 
Most  are  in  Latin  America,  followed  by  Asia. 

The  divorced  who  cannot  fully  participate  in  church 
life : Church  as  the  sacrament  of  salvation  for  all  human- 
kind has  to  find  a way  to  save  these  suffering  Christians 
so  that  they  also  may  live  with  hope  and  joy  of  salvation 
in  Christ.  (Japan  Missionary  Bulletin). 


Church  Rejects  South  African  Regime 
in  Namibia 

The  rejection  by  the  Catholic  Church  of  the  transi- 
tional government  which  the  South  African  authorities 
have  installed  in  Namibia,  has  been  reaffirmed  by  the 
country’s  Commission  for  Justice  and  Reconciliation.  It 
called  on  Catholics  to  “abstain  from  any  unnecessary 
cooperation”  with  the  regime.  “The  Catholic  Church 
does  not  recognize  the  transitional  government  as  the 
legitimate  government  of  Namibia,”  said  the  commis- 
sion. It  was  “the  will  and  decision”  of  Bishop  Bonifatius 
Haushiku,  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Windhoek,  “that  institu- 
tions of  the  Churcb  must  limit  contacts  with  this  body 
and  with  all  other  instruments  of  oppression  (for  exam- 
ple army  and  security  police)  to  an  absolute  minimum”. 
The  commission’s  statement  was  addressed  to  the  di- 
ocese of  Windhoek.  ( The  Tablet). 


Japanese  Bishops  Identify  Problems  Asian  Church 

The  Japanese  Bishops’  Conference  during  a recent 
ordinary  General  Assembly  discussed  some  of  the  prob- 
lems confronting  the  Church  in  Japan.  From  the  view- 
point of  the  local  Church  three  problems  were  identified 
that  they  want  discussed  and  dealt  with  in  depth. 

Liturgical  reform:  After  Vatican  II  all  liturgical  texts 
were  translated  into  Japanese,  so  that  the  whole  liturgy 
could  be  celebrated  in  the  Japanese  language.  However, 
it  is  a moot  question  whether  our  present  liturgy  is  really 
Japanese. 

The  problem  is  no  longer  a question  of  the  language, 
but  the  nature  of  liturgy  itself;  that  is,  if  symbolism, 
manners,  and  rites  proper  to  Japan  and  the  Japanese 
people  are  properly  used  in  our  liturgy. 

Evangelization:  This  question  can  be  posed  in  this 
way:  Is  evangelization  still  absolutely  necessary  when  all 
other  non-Christian  religions  are,  as  Vatican  II  says, 
meaningful  for  salvation?  Deeper  study  and  insight 
about  evangelization  as  well  as  about  the  value  of  other 
religions  are  expected. 

There  are  30  Japanese  priests,  239  sisters  and  four 


The  church  in  Asia  “must  struggle  for  full  liberation  of 
women,  both  spiritual  and  physical,”  says  Cardinal  Ste- 
phen Kim  of  Seoul,  South  Korea.  Speaking  at  the  seventh 
Asian  Meeting  of  Religious  Women  in  Seoul,  Kim  added 
that  both  sexes  need  liberation.  He  told  the  women  they 
“must  help  both  men  and  women  in  Asia  realize  the 
integration  they  so  long  for”.  The  religious  drafted  a 

statement  committing 
themselves  to  re-examine 
their  organizations  to  dis- 
co v e r oppressive  ele- 
ments and  to  collaborate 
with  other  religious  con- 
gregations  and  lay 
women’s  groups  “to  inte- 
grate the  promotion  of 
justice  with  inculturation 
of  the  faith  and  inter- 
religious dialogue”. 
( Catholic  Trends). 
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Our  Daily  Bread 


GIVE  US  THIS  DAY  OUR  DAILY  GIVE  US  THIS  DAY  OUR  DAILY 
BREAD  BREAD 


This  is  the  real  prayer  of  millions.  . . 
bread  to  eat,  to  keep  them  alive, 
bread  to  give  them  strength  to  work, 
bread  to  share  with  brother  and 
sister, 

bread  enough  to  sleep  painlessly. 
Give  them  this  day  their  daily  bread. 

GIVE  US  THIS  DAY  OUR  DAILY 
BREAD 

This  is  the  real  hope  of  thousands.  . . 
bread  is  knowledge  about  improving 
crops, 

bread  is  training  in  animal  care, 
bread  is  having  enough  to  share, 
bread  is  water  and  soil  and  sun  and 
skill. 

Give  them  this  day  their  daily  bread. 

GIVE  US  THIS  DAY  OUR  DAILY 
BREAD 


This  is  a prayer  of  thanksgiving.  . . 

bread  is  thankfulness  for  land,  seeds 
and  harvest, 

bread  is  appreciation  for  abundant 
crops, 

bread  is  gratitude  for  the  world’s 
farmers, 

bread  is  enough  for  all. 

Give  us  thanksgiving  for  daily  bread. 

GIVE  US  THIS  DAY  OUR  DAILY 
BREAD 

This  day  is  too  late  for  those  who 
starved  yesterday. 

This  day  is  not  enough  if  tomorrow 
holds  no  hope. 

This  day  is  for  sowing  and  reaping 
and  preserving. 

This  day  is  for  planning  and  acting  and 
sharing. 

Give  us  this  day  bread  for  each  day. 


This  is  the  key  that  unlocks  closed 
doors.  . . 

bread  for  all  through  fair  and  just 
distribution, 

bread  is  power  for  political  action, 

bread  is  the  vision  that  makes  deserts 
blossom, 

bread  cultivates  wastelands  into 


Morris  D.  Pike, 

Your  Need  for  Bread  is  Mine , 
(Friendship  Press,  1977). 
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FOCUS  ON  FACTS 


SOUTH  □ 

□ 2/3  of  the  world’s  population  live  in  countries 
classified  as  the  South. 

□ These  people  possess  1/5  of  the  world’s 
wealth. 

□ They  consume  14%  of  the  total  energy  supply. 

□ There  is  a doctor  for  every  6,150  people. 

□ A nurse  is  available  for  every  6,200  people. 

□ 29%  of  the  people  have  access  to  clean  water. 

□ In  every  1,000  births,  110  babies  die  before 
reaching  age  one,  and  17  more  will  die  before 
the  age  of  four. 

□ 51%  of  the  people  can  read  and  write  and 
most  have  little  chance  of  receiving  any 
education. 

□ A man  living  in  this  part  of  the  world  earns 
$230  a year,  consumes  2,231  calories  a day 
(98%  of  daily  requirement)  and  will  live  to  be 
57  years  old. 


NORTH  □ 

□ 1/3  of  the  world’s  population  live  in  countries 
classified  as  the  North. 

□ These  people  possess  4/5  of  the  world’s 
wealth. 

□ They  consume  86%  of  the  total  energy  supply. 

□ There  is  a doctor  for  every  620  people. 

□ A nurse  is  available  for  every  220  people. 

□ 100%  of  the  people  have  access  to  clean 
water. 

□ In  every  1,000  births,  1/3  babies  die  before 
reaching  age  one,  and  only  one  more  dies 
before  the  age  of  four. 

□ 98%  of  the  people  can  read  and  write  and 
have  finished  high  school. 

□ A man  living  in  this  part  of  the  world  earns 
$9,440  a year,  consumes  3,377  calories  a day 
(131%  of  daily  requirement),  and  will  live  to  be 
75  years  old. 
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CARNIVAL 

With  A Difference 


Preparation  for  Lent  and  car- 
nival are  inseparable  occur- 
rences in  most  of  Latin 
America.  Everyone  knows  about  the 
world’s  carnival  of  carnivals  held  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  every  year.  Many  may 
have  also  heard  of  similar  grand  car- 
nivals that  occur  annually  in  other 
parts  of  the  western  hemisphere  such 
as  the  Trinidad  Carnival  in  the  Ca- 
ribbean or  possibly  of  the  New  Or- 
leans’ Mardi  Gras.  Few,  however, 
have  heard  of  or  experienced  the 
Carnival  of  Oruro  in  Bolivia. 

Nestled  in  the  altiplane  of  Bolivia 
lies  the  small  city  of  Oruro.  It  is  one 
of  the  oldest  cities  in  Bolivia.  It’s 
250,000  people  depend  solely  on  the 
tin  mines  in  the  nearby  Andean  peaks 
for  their  survival.  The  life  of  the 
miners  and  their  families  is  a harsh 
one.  It  becomes  even  more  austere 
when  the  world  price  for  tin  drops 
and  the  product  of  their  hard  manual 
labour  is  depreciated  in  value. 

The  roots  of  carnival  in  Oruro 
date  back  to  the  pre-Incan  days  of  the 
Uru  Indians.  It  is  truly  a carnival  with 
a difference.  In  conformity  with  the 
other  great  secular  carnivals  of  the 
world,  the  carnival  in  Oruro  is  a time 
to  sing  and  dance,  and  enjoy  life  to 
the  full  before  the  onset  of  Lent  and 
its  subsequent  emphasis  on  penance, 


By  Fr.  Frank  Hegel,  S.F.M. 

abstinence,  and  even  more  austerity. 
Oruro  is  the  only  carnival  in  the 
world  that  can  be  classified  as  a re- 
ligious carnival.  In  this  it  is  unique.  It 
is  for  a religious  rather  than  a secular 
motive  that  the  celebration  of  car- 
nival in  Oruro  is  very  important. 

The  central  figures  of  the  carnival 
are  the  devil  and  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary.  One  cannot  possibly  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  meaning  of 
the  carnival  unless  one  probes  the 
connection  between  these  two  cen- 
tral figures. 

The  Uru-Chifaya 

There  is  no  precise  date  anyone 
can  point  to  when  asked  when  the 
first  carnival  in  Oruro  occurred.  Its 
origins  are  traced  back  to  the  Uru- 
Cbifaya,  a pre-Incan  people,  now  ex- 
tinct, who  had  a distinctive  language 
very  similar  to  modern  Japanese. 
They  lived  around  Lake  Popo,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Oruro,  and  made  their  liv- 
ing by  fishing  and  agriculture.  They 
had  their  own  religious  mythology 
which  included  a pantheon  of  gods 
and  goddesses,  one  of  which  was 
called  Huari. 

Huari  was  considered  a semi-god 
of  force  and  fire;  a god  of  the  under- 
world; a god  of  destruction  but  pro- 


tector of  the  underworld. 

According  to  legend,  Huari  fell  in 
love  with  Nusta,  the  first  daughter  of 
the  sun  god,  Inti.  Inti  did  not  appreci- 
ate this  developing  relationship  be- 
came very  angry  and  decided  to  end 
the  romance  by  hiding  his  daughter 
from  Huari.  Huari,  for  his  part,  be- 
came angry  at  the  Uru  people  for 
harbouring  Nusta  and  keeping  her 
away  from  him.  He  decided  to  de- 
stroy them  by  sending  four  suc- 
cessive plagues  of  giant  animals.  The 
first  plague  was  that  of  the - serpent 
which  came  from  the  southern  re- 
gions of  the  city.  The  people  prayed 
to  Nusta  for  help.  She  responded  by 
killing  the  serpent  with  a huge  sword 
and  cutting  it  up  into  pieces  which 
then  turned  into  solid  rock. 

With  the  second  plague,  Huari 
sent  a giant  frog  from  the  north. 
Again  Nusta  came  with  her  sword 
and  petrified  the  frog.  The  petrified 
frog  remained  in  existence  until 
1980,  when  it  was  dynamited  by  a 
fanatic  as  being  part  of  a superstition 
that  had  to  be  removed  from  the 
spirit  and  minds  of  the  Oruro  people. 
(The  people  hastily  reconstructed  a 
new  one  in  its  place.)  Frustrated  once 
again,  Huari  sent  legions  of  ants 
from  the  east.  Nusta  again  re- 
sponded to  the  prayers  and  supplica- 
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tions  of  the  people,  threw  salt  on  the 
ants  turning  them  into  grains  of  sand 
forming  several  isolated  basins. 
These  basins  of  sand  can  be  found  in 
the  eastern  section  of  Oruro.  As  a last 
resort,  Huari  sent  an  enormous  al- 
ligator from  the  west.  Nusta  again 
interceded  and  cut  it  in  half.  At  that 
moment  a lake  formed  around  the 
alligator  and  its  blood  tinted  the 
water  red.  Today,  to  the  west  of 
Oruro  there  exists  a lake  whose  wa- 
ters have  a reddish  tint,  especially  at 
sunset.  Having  been  defeated  four 
times  by  Nusta,  Huari  fled  to  the 
caves  made  by  the  miners  in  the 
nearby  hills.  He  is  believed  to  remain 
there  living  in  total  humiliation  to 
this  day. 

With  the  Spanish  conquest  and  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  the 
myth  of  the  Uru  was  transformed.  In 
1590,  a Jesuit  priest  named  Acosta 
went  to  Oruro  and  found  the  people 


dancing  in  costumes  and  masks  rep- 
resenting Huari.  He  reasoned  that 
Huari  was  the  Christian  equivalent 
of  the  devil.  Strictly  speaking, 
however,  in  the  demonology  of  the 
local  people  this  was  a mistake.  Al- 
though Huari  was  the  destructive 

“There  is  indeed  a profound 
religious  significance  to  the 
entire  carnival  It  has  its  ori- 
gins in  myth  and  it  is  a ritual 
celebration  of  that  myth.” 

god  of  the  underworld,  displaying 
various  characteristics  of  the  Chris- 
tian devil,  the  demon  that  truly  rep- 
resented Satan  they  named  Supay. 

Supay  was  the  god  of  suffering  and 
prince  of  evil.  Supay  tried  to  con- 
vince Huari  t-o  join  forces  with  him 
but  Huari  refused,  preferring  to  re- 


main alone  in  his  abode  in  the  mines 
of  Oruro.  Indeed,  from  the  date  of 
this  refusal,  Huari  had  a change  of 
heart  and  decided  to  help  those  who 
had  previously  been  his  victims.  He  is 
said  to  be  the  one  who  gives  minerals 
to  the  mines  and  watches  over  the 
llamas,  cows  and  other  animals  that 
might  be  in  danger.  To  him  is  at- 
tributed cures  from  sicknesses  that 
the  indigenous  people  suffered.  In 
this  way  he  endeared  himself  to  the 
people  and  became  popularly  known 
as  ‘Tio’  or  uncle.  It  was  in  thanksgiv- 
ing to  ‘Tio’  then,  that  Acosta  found 
the  people  dancing. 

Acosta  insisted  that  Huari  was  in- 
deed the  Christian  equivalent  of  the 
devil  and  decided  to  use  the  myth  in 
his  attempts  to  convert  the  people  to 
Christianity.  As  a result,  the  myth 
was  reinterpreted.  Efforts  are  made 
to  convince  the  people  that  Nusta  is 
an  incarnation  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
who  vanquishes  the  devil,  Huari.  It 
was  a successful  transformation, 
partly  because  virginity  is  a virtue 
often  praised  by  the  local  people.  As 
Nusta  was  considered  a virgin,  and 
played  the  role  of  the  mother  of  the 
Uru-Chifaya , it  was  easy  for  them  to 
see  the  correlation  between  her  and 
the  Virgin  Mary. 

A Bolivian  Robin  Hood 

The  turning  point  in  the  carnival  in 
favour  of  the  Virgin  Mary  occurred 
in  1789.  In  that  year  Oruro  had  its 
own  ‘Robin  Hood’  who  was  notori- 
ous for  stealing  from  the  rich  and 
giving  the  proceeds  to  the  poor.  His 
name  was  Nina-Nina.  He  lived  in  a 
small  cave  and  possessed  a stamp- 
sized picture  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  of 
Candelaria  that  the  Spanish  had  in- 
troduced into  Oruro.  His  devotion  to 
Mary  was  deep  and  was  expressed  by 
burning  candles  in  front  of  the  pic- 
ture while  reciting  three  Hail  Marys. 
One  day  Nina-Nina  married  a young 
girl  of  Oruro  against  the  wishes  of 
ber  father.  In  their  attempt  to  flee  the 
city  they  encountered  the  girl’s  father 
who  drew  his  knife  and  stabbed 


“Preparation  for  Lent  and  carnival  are 
inseparable  occurrences  in  most  of 
Latin  America.”  (Peru) 


“They  use  the  most  appropriate  symbol  they  possess  to  express  the  depth  of  their  feelings  about  what  life  authentically 
consists  of  — dance  itself.”  (Peru) 


Nina-Nina  leaving  him  for  dead.  It  is 
said  that  the  wounded  man  was 
found  by  a beautiful  young  girl  who 
brought  him  to  a hospital  and  disap- 
peared. Before  his  death  Nina-Nina 
explained  to  those  attending  him 
that  the  young  girl  who  had  brought 
him  to  the  hospital  was  the  same  one 
that  appeared  on  the  small  picture  he 
kept  in  his  cave.  When  the  people 
went  to  investigate  they  found  not  a 
small  postage-stamp  sized  picture 
but  a large  one  of  the  Virgin  of  Can- 
delaria. This  was  considered  to  be 
the  first  miracle  of  the  Virgin  and 
since  that  time  the  people  have 
danced  in  her  honour  in  the  same 
costumes  they  use  to  dance  in  honour 
of  ‘Tio’. 

Today,  the  tradition  of  dancing  for 
the  Virgin  persists.  Indeed,  it  be- 
comes stronger  and  stronger  every 
year.  It  is  the  focal  point  of  the  entire 
carnival  which  begins  in  earnest  on 
the  Saturday  before  Ash  Wednesday 
with  the  entrance  of  ‘Tio’  (now 
named  diablada  or  devil)  dancing  for 
the  Virgin.  He  is  followed  by  over  50 
groups  of  various  sizes  and  dressed  in 
different  costumes  representing  not 
only  the  ancient  myth  but  the  entire 


span  of  Bolivian  history.  Each  group 
is  accompanied  by  at  least  one  band, 
sometimes  two.  Only  those  who 
have  gone  to  the  grotto  of  the  Virgin 
in  Socavon  and  who  have  solemnly 
promised  to  dance  for  her  for  three 
consecutive  years  are  permitted  to 
enter  this  parade  of  dance. 

“Dance  for  the  people  of 
Oruro  is  a symbol  of  life  — its 
vitality,  its  vigour,  its  su- 
preme goodness,  its  joy.  . 

The  dance  is  the  participant’s  of- 
fering to  the  Virgin  Mary.  It  is  a sac- 
rifice solely  for  her.  It  is  not  done  in 
petition  but  rather  in  thanksgiving 
for  something  the  person  has  already 
received  from  her.  The  route  of  the 
dance  covers  some  three  kilometers 
and  takes  a minimum  of  three  hours 
to  cover.  Once  they  begin  the  dancers 
do  not  stop  until  they  reach  the 
church  of  the  Virgin  in  Socavon.  All 
have  elaborate  and  expensive  cos- 
tumes, those  of  the  diablada  being 
the  most  ornate  and  weighing  the 
most  (between  40  and  50  kilos  each). 


The  dancers  have  practiced  since 
November  for  this  one  day,  perfect- 
ing steps  and  routines. 

Three  Days  of  Dance 

Having  danced  to  the  church  of 
the  Virgin  of  Socavon  the  promise  is 
fulfilled.  At  this  time  the  secular  as- 
pect of  the  carnival  can  be  seen.  The 
dancing  extends  to  cover  the  span  of 
three  days  and  two  nights.  The  bands 
line  up  around  the  plaza  in  front  of 
the  church  and  continue  playing 
through  the  night  and  into  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday  morning.  As  this  oc- 
curs the  general  population  joins  the 
costumed  groups  in  a continuation 
of  the  celebration,  now  for  pure  en- 
joyment. As  dawn  approaches,  the 
costumed  and  uncostumed  alike  be- 
gin the  short  climb  to  the  grotto  of 
the  Virgin  located  a short  distance 
above  the  church  to  renew  their 
promises.  It  is  a most  solemn  mo- 
ment. Descending  from  the  grotto 
they  pass  through  the  church  where 
the  original  picture  discovered  in  the 
cave  of  Nina-Nina  now  hangs. 

Already  well  into  the  Sunday  most 
groups  make  their  way  back  to  the 
marshalling  point  to  prepare  for  the 
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second  dance  of  the  carnival  for 
‘Tio’.  This  dance  is  not  obligatory 
and  involves  no  promises.  Spectators 
are  often  pulled  from  the  stands  to 
join  in  the  dance.  There  is  less  of  a 
solemn  atmosphere  and  more  of  a 
spirit  of  carnival.  The  route  is  the 
same  but  many  groups  dance  with- 
out the  heavy  and  ornate  headpieces 
they  wear  in  honour  of  the  Virgin. 
The  entrance  in  honour  of  the  Virgin 
takes  12  hours  to  pass.  The  entrance 
in  honour  of  ‘Tio’  will  be  longer  as  it 
is  less  strictly  controlled.  Any  group 
that  wishes  may  participate. 

For  many,  the  dance  for  ‘Tio’  is 
not  just  a time  of  fun  and  frivolity. 
There  is  a persistent  memory  that 
‘Tio’  still  provides  the  minerals  for 
the  mines  and,  hence,  the  livelihood 
of  the  city.  A visit  to  any  of  the  mines 
confirms  this  lingering  respect  for 
‘Tio’.  Although  the  miners  today  be- 
lieve in  the  Christian  God  they  also 
believe  that  Huari  continues  to  live  in 
the  mines.  One  finds  that  some  100 
meters  below  the  entrance  to  the 
mine  there  is  a small  shrine  with  the 
carved  face  of  Huari  at  which  each 
miner  stops  on  his  way  to  work. 
Homage  is  paid  to  Huari  in  fear  that 
failing  to  do  so  will  result  in  punish- 
ment. It’s  a simple  ceremony  consist- 
ing of  placing  a cigarette  in  the 


mouth  of  Huari,  chewing  a few  co- 
coa leaves  to  give  them  extra  energy 
to  work  at  this  high  altitude  and  sip- 
ping on  a little  pisco,  a local  alcoholic 
beverage.  These  shrines  to  Huari  are 
found  at  each  level  of  the  mine.  In 
contrast  to  all  this  the  greeting  that 
miners  give  to  one  another  upon  en- 
tering the  mine  is  not,  ‘good  morn- 
ing’, but  ‘Hail  Mary,  most  pure’.  The 
response  is,  ‘conceived  without  sin’. 

Auto  Sacramental 

Following  the  dance  in  honour  of 
‘Tio’,  the  public  dancing  in  the 
streets  stops  for  the  night.  Dancing  in 
homes  and  discoteques  continues  un- 
abated into  day  three  when  the  car- 
nival reverts  to  a Christian  theme. 
On  the  Monday  one  witnesses  a re- 
late — in  this  case  a religious  play 
having  as  its  main  characters 
Michael  the  Archangel  and  the  seven 
capital  sins.  In  the  play  Michael  calls 
forth  each  of  the  capital  sins  who, 
presenting  themselves  to  him  danc- 
ing, confess  their  wickedness  and  ask 
for  clemency.  Inevitably,  Michael 
makes  the  judgment  that  it  is  too 
late:  they  have  had  a whole  lifetime 
to  repent  and  be  converted  to  good. 
As  a result,  he  sends  them  back  to 
hell.  The  relato  is  referred  to  as  an 


auto  sacramental  and  is  the  con- 
clusion of  the  three  central  days  of 
carnival  in  Oruro. 


Significance  of  the  Oruro 
Carnival 


On  one  level  the  carnival  in  Oruro 
can  be  enjoyed  and  interpreted  sim- 
ply from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
atmosphere  of  liveliness  and  good- 
will, the  exquisiteness  and  variety  of 
costumes,  or  the  incredible  stamina 
and  precision  of  the  dancers.  To  see 
the  carnival  on  this  level  only  hides 
its  deeper  significance.  Its  signifi- 
cance is  revealed  by  the  dancers: 


I dance  at  the  carnival  for  the 
Virgin  of  Socavon.  I dance  be- 
cause I have  promised  to  dance 
for  her.  I do  not  keep  track  of 
how  much  my  costume  costs  be- 
cause it  is  made  strictly  for  the 
Virgin.  I will  pay  whatever  I 
need  to  pay  to  make  my  costume 
pleasing  to  her.  I do  not  worry 
about  how  tired  I get  or  that  I 
will  have  to  practice  for  months 
ahead.  I do  not  worry  if  it  will 
rain  or  if  the  sun  will  shine.  I 
dance  only  for  the  Virgin.  Don’t 
you  see.  If  you  have  a proper 
devotion  to  the  Virgin  the  other 
things  don’t  matter. 


There  is  indeed  a profound  re- 
ligious significance  to  the  entire  car- 
nival. It  has  its  origins  in  myth  and  it 
is  a ritual  celebration  of  that  myth. 
Its  continued  celebration  depends  on 
that  myth. 

Why  dance?  Dance  for  the  people 
of  Oruro  is  a symbol  of  life  — its 
vitality,  its  vigour,  its  supreme  good- 
ness, its  joy  — the  very  things  for 
which  they  give  thanks  to  the  Virgin 
of  Socavon.  They  use  the  most  ap- 
propriate symbol  they  possess  to  ex- 
press the  depth  of  their  feelings  about 
what  life  authentically  consists  of  — 
dance  itself.  And  we  should  not  be 
surprised  at  the  use  of  such  a symbol. 
Even  King  David  danced  before  the 
Arc  of  the  Covenant  during  its  tri- 
umphal entry  into  Jerusalem  in 
thanks  to  our  God  of  life.  In  Oruro 
life  is  so  powerful  that  even  the 
prince  of  death  dances  in  honour  of 
life. 
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I REMEMBER 


Her  Husband  is  a Soldier 


By  Fr.  Joe  Curcio,  S.F.M. 

Daily  mass  in  our 
village  is  really 
not  routine  these 
days.  Very  frequently,  re- 
fugees, fleeing  from  the 
mercenaries  (the  U.S. 
backed  contras ),  appear 
at  mass.  At  times,  our 
young  people,  now  in 
military  service,  appear 
as  well.  Often,  the  mass 
intentions  are  related  to 
the  death  of  family  mem- 
bers ambushed  by  the  en- 
emy. Frequently  enough, 
destroyed  bodies  are  waked  in  our  parish  hall,  followed 
by  a funeral  mass.  Much  of  my  time  is  spent  listening  to 
the  survivors  and  attempting  to  help  them. 

In  the  outskirts  of  our  village,  there  is  a family  of 
parents  and  eight  small  children  who  came  seeking 
safety.  They  are  of  indigenous  descent,  small  in  stature, 
dark-skinned  with  very  black  hair.  Most  of  the  children 
are  girls.  Frequently,  after  having  discovered  the  church, 
the  rectory,  and  the  friendly  concern,  the  children  would 
come  to  evening  mass,  led  by  their  eldest,  Rosita,  a small 
twelve-year  old.  They  would  arrive  quietly,  bare-footed 
with  dishevelled  hair,  perhaps  a string  holding  up  a skirt 


or  a knot  replacing  missing  buttons  on  a blouse.  Their 
handsome  features,  snow-white  teeth,  and  beautiful 
smiles  are  unforgettable. 

One  evening,  two  new  faces  appeared.  They  belonged 
to  two  tiny  girls,  five  and  seven  years  of  age.  They  are 
pure  Indian  with  beautiful  shiny  black,  resilient  hair, 
high  cheekbones,  chubby  cheeks,  and  a sad  and  uncertain 
expression  on  their  faces.  The  little  one,  Teclita,  refused 
to  raise  her  head  to  look  at  me.  The  older  one,  Maria 
Josefina,  clung  desperately  to  Rosita. 

Hoping  to  win  their  confidence,  I gave  everyone  a 
small  piece  of  bread.  They  all  ate  heartily,  but  the  two 
new  ones  were  still  very  reserved.  “Are  they  neigh- 
bours?” I asked  Rosita. 

“No,  they  live  with  us  now”,  Rosita  responded.  “They 
were  abandoned  in  their  house  on  the  farm”. 

“Abandoned?”  I retorted.  “How  could  that  happen?” 

“The  contras  hit  their  mother  and  took  her  away”, 
answered  Rosita  looking  at  me  intensely. 

“But  why  pick  on  her?”  I asked  angered  at  the 
thought. 

“Because  her  husband  is  a soldier”,  replied  Rosita 
with  wisdom  and  simplicity. 

For  a few  seconds  my  eyes  closed  uncontrollably  and 
my  fists  clenched.  A thousand  thoughts  entered  my  mind 
and  words  nearly  forced  themselves  out  of  my  mouth: 
“Dammit.  Why?  Why?”  sQa 
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Celebration 
of  Hope 

Ob  God, 

you  have  brought  hope  to  our 
troubled  world 

through  Moses  and  the  prophets. 

You  have  sealed 
the  triumph  of  life  over  death 
in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth. 

Holding  to  the  hope 
and  believing  in  your  promise, 
we  ask  you  to  be  with  us 
in  our  prayer 

as  we  search  our  hearts  for  the 
hope  that  gives  courage 
courage  to  look  to  the  truth, 
to  act  according  to  its 
mandates, 

and  to  love  with  the  love  that 
does  justice. 

May  we  see 

even  in  the  midst  of  suffering 
the  hope  of  your  people. 

May  the  covenant  we  share  with 
them 

keep  our  eyes  on  your  promise 
of  liberation. 

May  we  find  strength 
to  speak  boldly, 
act  decisively, 
and  love  courageously 
so  that  we  may  be  signs  of  your 
promise  in  our  world. 

This  we  ask  through  Jesus,  our 
liberator  and  brother. 

Amen. 
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FROM  THE  EDITOR’S  DESK 


“Why  look  among  the  dead  for  someone  who  is  alive? 
He  is  not  here;  he  has  risen.  ” 

Luke  24:5 

By  Fr.  Jack  Lynch,  S.F.M. 


All  four  gospels  record  a few  events  after  the  Res- 
urrection. In  those  texts  we  read  of  when  and 
how  the  followers  encountered  the  risen  Jesus. 
Rereading  them  is  a guide  for  our  encounter  with  Him 
today. 

The  first  disciples  encountered  the  risen  Jesus: 

In  the  stranger,  in  the  one  who  wasn’t  recognized 
immediately  as  Jesus: 

“She  turned  around  and  saw  Jesus  standing  there, 
though  she  did  not  recognize  him  . . . supposing  him  to 
be  the  gardener.”  John  20:14,15 

In  the  early  Christian  community  gathered  together 
and  very  fearful,  unsure  of  what  tomorrow  would  bring: 

“In  the  evening  that  same  day,  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
the  doors  were  closed  in  the  room  where  the  disciples 
were,  for  fear  of  the  Jews.  Jesus  came  and  stood  among 
them.  He  said  to  them,  ‘Peace  be  with  you’.”  John 
20:19 

In  the  word  of  God.  The  disciples  on  the  road  to 
Emaus  listened  to  Jesus  explain  the  passages  of  scripture 
that  were  about  himself  and  then  observed: 

“Did  not  our  hearts  burn  within  us  as  he  talked  to  us 
on  the  road  and  explained  the  scriptures  to  us?”  Luke 
24:32 

In  the  Eucharist;  the  remembrance  of  the  Last  Supper: 

“Now  while  he  was  with  them  at  the  table,  he  took  the 
bread  and  said  the  blessing;  then  he  broke  it  and 
handed  it  to  them.  And  their  eyes  were  opened  and 
they  recognized  him.”  Luke  24:30 

In  the  act  of  forgiving: 

“Receive  the  Holy  Spirit.  For  those  whose  sins  you 


forgive,  they  are  forgiven;  for  those  whose  sins  you 
retain  they  are  retained.”  John  20:22,23 

When  it  was  least  expected: 

“In  a state  of  alarm  and  fright  they  thought  they  were 
seeing  a ghost.  But  he  said,  ‘Why  are  you  so  agitated, 
and  why  are  these  doubts  rising  in  your  hearts?  Look  at 
my  hands  and  my  feet;  yes,  it  is  I indeed.  Touch  me  and 
see  for  yourselves.”  Luke  24:38,39 

In  their  hardness  of  heart,  and  stubbornness: 

“He  showed  himself  to  the  Eleven  themselves  while 
they  were  at  table.  He  reproached  them  for  their  in- 
credulity and  obstinacy,  because  they  had  refused  to 
believe  those  who  had  seen  him  after  he  had  risen.” 
Mark  16:14 

In  moments  of  doubt  and  skepticism: 

“Then  he  spoke  to  Thomas,  ‘Put  your  finger  here; 
look,  here  are  my  hands.  Give  me  your  hand;  put  it  into 
my  side.  Doubt  no  longer  but  believe.’  Thomas  replied, 
‘My  Lord  and  My  God.’  Jesus  said  to  him:  You  believe 
because  you  can  see  me.  Happy  are  those  who  have  not 
seen  and  yet  believe.”  John  20:27-29 

In  the  commission  to  carry  on  His  work: 

“Go,  therefore,  make  disciples  of  all  the  nations:  bap- 
tize them  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  teach  them  to  observe  all  the 
commands  I gave  you.”  Matthew  28:19 

In  the  promise: 

“Know  that  I am  with  you  always;  yes  to  the  end  of 
time.”  Matthew  28:20 

“Why  look  among  the  dead  for-someone  who  is 
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Japan’s  Challenge 
to  the  Church 


Japan,  a country  now  catapulted 
to  a position  of  world  leadership 
in  the  fields  of  technology,  in- 
dustrialization and  economics,  re- 
mains almost  wholly  non-Christian. 
This  is  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Church  enjoys  freedom  and  has  in- 
vested great  resources  and  personnel 
in  missions.  The  activities  of  the 
apostolate  range  from  school  ini- 
tiatives to  social  works,  from  press 
and  radio  work  to  preaching. 

Many  Japanese  today  regard  re- 
ligion as  a problem  for  each  individ- 
ual to  explore  and  solve  alone. 
Adults  are  expected  to  make  up  their 
own  minds  about  following  a per- 
sonal religion.  Catholics  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  whole  country 
in  small  cells  amid  the  general  popu- 
lation. 

Yet  all  this  seemingly  has  little  ap- 
parent impact  on  the  masses  of  the 
Japanese  people.  Progress,  if  verified 
at  all,  is  very  slow.  It  seems  that  some 
serious  obstacle  stands  between  the 
efforts  of  those  preaching  the  gospel 
and  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 

Shusaku  Endo,  a noted  Catholic 
writer  in  Japan  today  has  said:  “The 
faith  cannot  be  planted  everywhere 
in  exactly  the  same  way.  Differences 
in  soil  and  water  may  cause  a plant  to 
wither  in  some  places”. 

Up.  to  now  Christianity  has  not 
had  sense  enough  to  take  on  a truly 
Japanese  aspect.  There  is  no  reason 
to  blame  the  missionaries.  In  many 
and  various  ways  they  have  tried  to 
do  what  they  could  along  these  lines. 


“The  Japanese  Church  must  look  to 
the  Holy  Spirit  for  light  and  guidance 
so  that  it  may  incarnate  Christianity  in 
the  country." 
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Nor  can  the  Japanese  Christians 
be  blamed.  The  Japanese  Church  has 
not  had  a very  long  life.  As  yet  there 
have  been  no  great  contemplatives, 
no  great  thinkers  and  no  great  saints 
— aside  from  the  martyrs  who  were 
fearfully  persecuted  in  the  1600s. 

But  now  the  Japanese  Church 
must  take  conscious  note  of  the 
problem.  It  must  look  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  for  light  and  guidance,  so  that 
it  may  incarnate  Christianity  in  a 
way  to  promote  the  conversion  of  the 
country. 

So  distant  is  that  goal  that  Yukio 
Mishima,  the  noted  writer  who  com- 
mitted suicide  a few  years  ago,  did 
not  hesitate  to  say:  “Christianity 
should  leave  us  in  peace.  We  Jap- 
anese love  nature  and  liberty, 
whereas  Christianity  is  hostile  to 
both”. 

A Difference  In  Emphasis 

Do  Christians  not  perhaps  place 
excessive  emphasis  on  the  moral  as- 
pects of  religion,  at  the  expense  of  the 


life  of  faith,  prayer  and  con- 
templation? Do  Christians  not  lack 
that  deep  sense  of  beauty  and  har- 
mony towards  which  the  Japanese 
seem  to  be  attracted  in  every  age? 

The  Japanese  are  eminently  social 
beings.  It  is  obvious  in  all  areas  of 
their  lives.  It  is  not  accidental  that 
Japanese  religions  count  their  ad- 
herents in  terms  of  families  rather 
than  in  numbers  of  individuals.  It  is 
not  accidental  that  the  Japanese  gen- 
erally consider  themselves  members 
of  a social  group  rather  than  of  just 
one  family.  Countless  times  one 
hears  Japanese  Christians  complain 
that  in  their  churches  they  did  not 
find  the  human  warmth  for  which 
they  longed. 


“Many  Japanese  today 
regard  religion  as  a problem 
for  each  individual  to 
explore  and  solve  alone. 
Adults  are  expected  to  make 
up  their  own  minds  about 
following  a personal 
religion.” 


More  and  more,  the  churches  must 
become  authentic  communities,  de- 
serving the  same  comment  that  was 
made  of  the  primitive  church:  “See 
how  they  love  one  another!”  Only 
then  will  Christians  find  the  true  joy 
of  their  Christianity  and  feel  com- 
pelled to  render  joyous  and  effective 
witness.  And  this  is  possible,  pre- 
cisely because  the  Japanese  Church  is 
small.  Meetings  of  small  groups  cen- 


tred  around  prayer,  exchanges  of 
personal  religious  experiences  and 
the  study  of  Scripture  could  lead  to 
the  discovery  of  a religious  idiom 
truly  in  line  with  the  Japanese  men- 
tality. 

Shiina,  a Communist  who  con- 
verted to  Catholicism,  made  the 
noteworthy  remark:  “Up  to  now 
Christianity  has  only  been  grasped 
by  a few  and  they  have  been  mem- 
bers of  the  privileged  class”.  The 
words  and  forms  in  which  such 
Christians  give  expression  to  their 
experience  of  the  Christian  life 
should  be  comprehensible  to  their 
fellow  countrymen  and  echo  their 
national  spirit.  The  witness  of  the 
members  of  these  “little  churches” 
could  be  of  inestimable  value  for  the 
future  of  the  Japanese  Church. 

Recently  the  head  of  the  Osaka 
Chamber  of  Commerce  said:  “I  be- 
lieve that  Japan  is  facing  a period  of 
great  change.  On  it  will  depend  the 
future  of  our  country  and  our  place 
in  the  concert  of  nations.  The  recon- 
sideration of  personal  experiences 
for  the  sake  of  drawing  lessons  for 
the  future  is  part  of  our  character. 
Now  we  are  about  to  change  our  way 
of  thinking  and  acting”. 

The  people’s  yearning  for  higher 
ideals  and  the  void  left  by  science  and 
technology  have  prepared  the  soil. 
Now  Christians  must  sow  the  seed, 
evincing  the  strength  and  audacity 
that  comes  from  the  Holy  Spirit. 

If  the  task  of  evangelizing  Japan 
succeeds,  in  the  near  future  that  great 
nation  may  present  something  new 
to  the  Church  and  the  world:  a 


“A  Christianity  incarnated  in  a non-European  culture  would  be  a model  and  a 
source  of  inspiration  for  other  peoples  and  local  churches.” 


Christianity  incarnated  for  the  first 
time  in  a non-European  culture.  It 
would  be  a model  and  a source  of 
inspiration  for  other  peoples  and  lo- 
cal churches. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
Japan  represents  a real  challenge  to 
the  Church  today.  It  will  depend  on 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  Christian  ini- 
tiative whether  the  mission  in  Japan 
becomes  the  pilot-mission  that  it  is 
meant  to  be. 

The  fact  is  that  all  the  world’s  na- 
tions, even  the  most  underdeveloped, 
are  slowly  but  surely  moving  to- 
wards forms  of  progress  and  well- 
being akin  to  those  already  attained 
by  the  people  of  Japan.  The  day  is 


approaching  when  missiona  es  will 
no  longer  be  primarily  bu;  .ers  of 
houses  and  churches  and  the  main 
promoters  of  basic  civil  projects, 
when  they  will  be  wholly  and  solely 
proclaimers  of  the  “good  news”  that 
Jesus  brought  to  earth  and  bade  His 
followers  to  carry  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth. 

On  that  day  the  missionary  experi- 
ence of  Japan  will  prove  to  be  of 
incalculable  importance  for  all  other 
missions  and  local  churches, 
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JAPAN 


Population: 

Per  capita 
income 
GNP 

Infant  Mortality 
Literacy 
Religions: 
Buddhists 
New  Religions 
Shinto 
Christians 
Catholics: 
418,000 


— 120  million 

— $8,887 

— $1,397  billion 

— 7.4 

— 99% 

— 59.6% 

— 22:4% 

— 3.0% 

— 1.8% 


— 0.4% 
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An  Easter  Offering 

By  Sr.  Janet  MacDonell,  O.L.M. 


The  new  beans  began  to  ma- 
ture on  the  mountainsides  of 
Aratuba  just  before  Easter. 
They  had  been  planted  in  carefully 
tilled  rows  in  February,  and  their 
progress  represented  the  hope  of 
hundreds  of  hungry  farmers  and 
their  families.  New  green  beans  are 
the  maintenance  food  for  those  who 
had  passed  these  hungry  months  be- 
tween harvests,  the  time  of  their  pen- 
ance, as  they  would  say,  eating  only  a 
bowl  of  rice  and  farina  a day. 


“ These  beans  were  surely 
their  flesh  and  blood,  an 
extension  of  their  tired 
hungry  bodies,  raised  up  in 
hope  and  newness  from  the 
depths  of  the  earth,  to  bring 
life  to  others.” 


Not  everyone  had  beans  ready  for 
Easter.  Heavy  rains  in  the  low-lands 
had  washed  out  the  crops  in  many 
places.  Those  who  had  them,  shared 
them  with  those  who  did  not. 

Some  months  before  Easter,  I was 
present  at  a day  of  reflection  with  our 
Archbishop,  some  clergy,  and  voca- 
tion candidates  to  the  rural  semin- 
ary. A reflection  was  made  on  the 


fact  that  many  of  the  laity  do  not 
realize  their  own  power  to  con- 
secrate. Various  examples  were 
given  of  the  sacrificial  mean- 
ingfulness of  their  lives,  especially 
the  poor. 

This  reflection  ran  through  my 
mind  during  the  Holy  Saturday  vigil 
service  when  a young  farmer  and  his 
family  brought  us  a kilo  of  new  green 
beans.  They  were  freshly  shelled  and 
proudly  presented  to  us  in  a plastic 
bag.  I knew  what  a sacrifice  their  gift 
was.  They  would  have  had  very  few 
beans  ready  for  eating  themselves  yet 
gave  us  the  first  fruits  of  their  labour. 
As  they  placed  their  gift  on  our 
kitchen  table,  the  words,  “Eat  my 
flesh  and  drink  my  blood,”  came  to 
me.  It  was  truly  a gift  of  their  lives; 
the  months  of  preparing  the  soil,  the 
struggle  to  buy  seed,  the  sowing  of  it 
and  careful  cultivation  of  these  pre- 
cious plants,  all  done  by  hand  on 
rented  land  for  which  they  would 
have  to  pay  with  a high  portion  of 
their  produce.  These  beans  were 
surely  their  flesh  and  blood,  an  ex- 
tension of  their  tired  hungry  bodies, 
raised  up  in  hope  and  newness  from 
the  depths  of  the  earth,  and  con- 
secrated, knowingly  or  not,  to  bring 
life  to  others.  Greatest  of  all  was  their 
freedom  and  joy  in  giving  their  pre- 
cious gift  of  life  away. 


When  Mom  died  in  early 
February,  I felt  empty  in- 
side. Friends,  family,  faith 
helped  fill  up  the  emptiness,  but  it 
didn’t  go  away.  I realized  how  empty 
the  first  Christians  must  have  felt 
after  Jesus  died  — and  how,  with 
time  and  faith,  that  hurt  would 
mellow  into  hope. 

The  family  came  together  often  to 
tell  stories  of  Mom  — to  remember, 
to  learn,  to  accept,  to  heal.  That 
brought  a special  Easter  story  to 
mind,  my  second  favourite  after  the 
gospel  story  of  Jesus’  resurrection.  It 
is  about  a little  retarded  boy  named 
Steven. 

All  you  need  to  know  by  way  of 
introduction  is  that  Steven  had  a dis- 
ease that  made  him  walk  and  talk 
differently  and  made  him  miss  sev- 
eral years  of  school.  As  a result,  when 
Steven  was  ten  years  old,  he  was  still 
in  the  second  grade  with  six  and 
seven-year  olds. 

The  story  begins  during  Lent  when 
Steven’s  teacher  was  trying  to  ex- 
plain the  meaning  and  mystery  of 
Easter  to  her  class.  She  told  them  the 
gospel  account  of  Jesus’  death  and 
burial  and  how  the  disciples  came  on 
Sunday  morning  only  to  discover  an 
empty  tomb.  She  used  every  meta- 
phor, example  and  symbol  she  could 
think  of  to  make  our  faith  story  come 
alive:  springtime;  hope;  re- 
birth. . .but  she  still  wasn’t  sure  that 
her  second  graders  understood. 

While  shopping  at  the  market  the 
next  day,  the  teacher  saw  a L’eggs 
pantyhose  display  with  big  coloured 
plastic  eggs.  She  had  an  idea.  She 
asked  the  store  manager  for  fifteen 
coloured  eggs  from  the  display.  That 
Friday  she  gave  one  egg  to  each  stu- 
dent. “All  right  children,”  she  said, 
“for  your  weekend  assignment  I 
want  each  of  you  to  take  your  plastic 
egg  home  and  try  to  turn  it  into  a 
special  Easter  egg.  Find  some  little 
thing  that  symbolizes  Jesus’  resurrec- 
tion to  you  and  put  it  in  the  egg.  On 
Monday  morning  we’ll  all  play  Show 
and  Tell!” 

As  an  afterthought,  she  asked  the 
children  not  to  put  their  names  on 


The  Tomb 
Was  Empty 


By  Fr.  Miles  O’Brien  Riley 


the  eggs  because  she  didn’t  want  to 
embarrass  Steven  in  case  he  didn’t 
understand  the  assignment. 

On  Monday  morning  all  fifteen 
coloured  eggs  were  on  the  teacher’s 
desk.  As  the  children  watched  expec- 
tantly, she  opened  the  first  egg.  It 
contained  a flower.  “What  a won- 
derful symbol  of  Easter,”  she  said. 
“Remember  how  we  talked  about 
flowers  as  symbols  of  dying  and  ris- 
ing. That’s  why  we  have  flowers  at 
funerals.  They  are  a reminder  that  a 
seed  is  planted  in  the  earth  and  God’s 
smile  in  the  sun  and  His  tears  in  the 
rain  nourish  that  seed  so  that  it 
grows  to  a new  and  fuller  li.  . .” 

At  this  point,  little  Annie  who 
couldn’t  stand  it  any  longer,  blurted 
out,  “That’s  my  flower,  teacher!” 
“That’s  wonderful,  Annie,”  the 
teacher  replied.  Then  she  opened  the 
second  egg.  It  had  a rock  in  it.  She 
immediately  thought  it  must  be  Ste- 
ven’s and  put  it  to  one  side.  But  Mark 


raised  his  hand  to  tell  her  it  was  his. 

“Mark,”  she  said,  “You  just  have 
a rock  here.”  He  told  her  to  turn  it 
over.  She  did  and  discovered  moss 
growing  there. 

“Mark,  it’s  perfect:  life  where  you 
least  expect  it  — a perfect  symbol  of 
the  mystery  of  Easter  hope.”  Mark’s 
chest  puffed  with  pride. 

“It  took  a simple  little  boy  to 
grasp  the  paradox  of  Easter: 
the  emptiness  was  filled  with 
hope  for  the  whole  world.” 

The  teacher  opened  a third  egg  and 
a gorgeous  butterfly  flew  out.  “Oh, 
children,  look  at  this  lovely  symbol 
of  resurrection.  I never  even  thought 
of  it  myself.  Remember  when  we 
learned  how  the  caterpillar  sort  of 
dies  in  the  cocoon,  is  reborn  more 
beautiful  than  before  and  flies  up  to 
God’s  heavens.  . .” 


Little  Suzie  couldn’t  hold  back  any 
longer:  ‘‘That’s  my  butterfly, 
teacher!” 

The  teacher  opened  a fourth  egg.  It 
was  empty.  This  time  she  knew  it  was 
Steven’s. 

Quickly  she  put  it  to  one  side  and 
reached  for  another.  Just  as  quickly, 
Steven  raised  his  hand.  “How,  ‘bout 
my  egg,  teacher?” 

“But  Steven,  ^your  egg  is  empty.” 
The  other  kids  laughed  and  said  he 
didn’t  do  it  right,  as  usual. 

Steven  answered:  “I  did  too  do  it 
right!  The  tomb  was  empty.” 

Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes!  It 
took  a simple  little  boy  to  grasp  the 
paradox  of  Easter:  the  emptiness  was 
filled  with  hope  for  the  whole  world. 

( Steven’s  story  has  a bittersweet 
epilogue:  That  spring  he  became 
worse  and  died.  At  his  funeral  there 
ivere,  on  top  of  his  coffin,  fifteen 
coloured  plastic  eggs  — all  of  them 
empty  .) 
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Third  World 


Rice.  Lord  we  present  this  rice,  a staple  food  of 
people  in  many  Third  World  countries.  May  it 
remind  us  that  food  is  a basic  right  of  all  people 
and  that  we  can  not  rest  until  the  scourge  of 
hunger  is  erased  from  our  earth. 


Sugar.  Lord  the  sugar  we  buy  in  our 
supermarkets  is  nicely  packaged,  but  we  know 
that  many  people  in  the  Third  World  work  long 
backbreaking  hours  cutting  the  cane  for  meagre 
wages.  Help  us  to  remember  the  human  cost  in 
the  foods  we  use  daily. 

8 Scarboro  Missions 


Each  year  during  Lent  the  Canadian  Catholic 
Organization  for  Development  and  Peace  (C.C.O.D.P.) 
asks  Canadians  to  celebrate  a day  of  solidarity  with 
the  peoples  of  the  Third  World.  Expressing  our 
solidarity  with  those  who  suffer  can  be  a sign  of  hope 
for  them.  For  us  it  is  an  occasion  to  renew  our 
commitment  to  our  brothers  and  sisters. 

To  help  your  parish  community  celebrate  ‘‘Third 
World  Solidarity  Day”  (16  March  1986)  the  following 
prayers  and  gifts  are  suggested  for  the  offertory 
during  mass.  The  Editor . 


Coffee.  Lord  we  offer  this  coffee  to  remind  us  that  the 
land  people  need  to  grow  food  for  themselves  is  often 
taken  over  to  produce  the  coffee  we  enjoy.  Help  us  to 
support  those  efforts  that  give  priority  to  food  for 
people  over  food  for  exports. 


Bread.  We  offer  this  bread,  fruit  of  our  labour  and  land, 
as  a symbol  of  our  common  Christian  faith,  as  gift  for 
all  the  millions  of  children,  women  and  men  for  whom 
access  to  food  is  denied.  For  all  those  who  have 
already  died,  and  for  all  those  who  continue  to  suffer 
the  agony  of  hunger,  we  promise  to  work  for  a solution 

to  this  injustice. 


Wine.  We  offer  this  gift  as  symbol  of  the 
blood  shed  by  Jesus  for  all  people,  in  whose 
remembrance  we  are  gathered  here  today.  It 
is  the  blood  covenant,  of  liberation. 


Prayer  Over  the  Gifts.  Lord  accept  these  gifts 
which  we  offer  you  on  this  day  of  solidarity. 
These  gifts  symbolize  our  desire  to  commit 
ourselves  entirely  to  you  and  the  work  of  your 
Kingdom.  May  our  celebration  inspire  us  to 
move  from  symbolic  action  to  effective  works 
for  our  brothers  and  sisters. 


FOCUS  ON  FACTS 


f Development 

and 

Peace 


What  Is  Development  and  Peace? 

Development  and  Peace  is  one  of  the  most  important 
links  we  have  with  people  in  the  Third  World.  It’s  your 
chance  to  participate  in  their  development  and  become 
an  active  partner  with  them. 

The  Canadian  Catholic  Organization  for  Develop- 
ment and  Peace  was  begun  in  1967  by  Canada’s  Bishops. 

The  goals  of  Development  and  Peace  are  to  get  Canadi- 
ans involved  with  Third  World  people  through  financial 
support  of  development  projects  overseas,  and  through 
action  programs  which  bring  to  the  public’s  attention  the 
real  obstacles  people  in  the  Third  World  face,  and  how 
they  affect  us. 

If  you  supported  Development  and  Peace  and  its  na- 
tionwide SHARE  LENT  program  last  year,  you  were 
among  the  thousands  of  Canadians  who  were  linked  in 
solidarity  with  Third  World  people  through  projects  in 
over  70  countries. 

If  you  participated  in  the  special  appeal  for  African 
drought  and  Ethiopian  relief,  you  helped  send  more  than 
$18.9  million  for  emergency  relief  and  long-term  re- 
habilitation work. 

Development  and  Peace  projects  foster  the  active  par- 
ticipation of  local  people  in  finding  solutions  to  their  own 
problems.  The  projects  rely  on  the  planning,  effort,  com- 
mitment and  insight  of  Third  World  people  themselves  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  their  communities. 

Development  and  Peace  in  Canada 

Real  lasting  change  in  the  Third  World  won’t  happen 
overnight.  To  make  it  happen  we  need  to  get  involved. 
When  you  get  involved  with  Development  and  Peace  in 
your  community,  you’re  taking  a stand  to  eliminate  the 
causes  of  under-development  and  poverty. 

Through  your  support  as  a member  of  Development 
and  Peace,  you’re  part  of  a network  of  volunteers  across 


Canada  helping  mobilize  Canadians  around  specific  is- 
sues that  hit  at  the  very  heart  of  the  unjust  gap  between 
the  rich  and  poor  in  our  world. 

Development  and  Peace  is  first  and  foremost  a group  of 
committed  people  from  across  Canada.  We  urge  you  to 
join  us  in  our  efforts. 

Get  Involved 

Your  support  of  and  participation  in  the  projects  of 
Development  and  Peace  are  an  important  way  you  can 
help  end  the  cycle  of  poverty  and  injustice  in  the  Third 
World.  The  issues  that  Third  World  people  face  are  ones 
we  too  must  face.  They’re  directly  related  to  the  way  we 
live. 

The  programs  of  Development  and  Peace  are  rooted  in 
the  Gospel  message  that  spurs  us  all  on  to  work  for 
greater  social  justice  in  today’s  world. 

Take  Action 

The  ACTION  campaign  and  SHARE  LENT  programs 
of  Development  and  Peace  are  ways  you  can  begin  to  take 
action  to  bring  about  justice  and  make  a positive  change 
in  your  own  life,  and  in  the  lives  of  people  in  the  Third 
World.  Get  in  touch  with  a Development  and  Peace 
group  or  your  Diocesan  Council,  contact  one  of  our 
regional  Animateurs,  or  contact  the  national  office.  (Ad- 
dress below) 


Development  and  Peace 
3028  Danforth  Avenue 
Toronto,  Ontario,  M4C  1N2 

Developpement  et  Paix 
2111,  rue  Centre 
Montreal,  Quebec,  H3K  1J5 
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THE  WORD 


Lent: 


A Time  For  Waiting 


“Then  John’s  disciples  came  to  him  and  said,  ‘Why  is  it 
that  we  and  the  Pharisees  fast,  but  you  disciples  do  not?’ 
Jesus  replied,  ‘Surely  the  bridegroom’s  attendants  would 
never  think  of  mourning  as  long  as  the  bridegroom  is  still 
with  them?  But  the  time  will  come  for  the  bridegroom  to 
be  taken  away  from  them,  and  then  they  will  fast.’” 
Matthew  9:14,15 

By  Fr.  Dave  Warren,  S.F.M. 


In  our  families  we  often  fail  to  wait  for  each  other.  In 
our  global  family  we  don’t  wait  for  each  other  either. 
While  millions  of  people  lack  the  basic  necessities  of  life, 
we  enjoy  superabundance.  While  most  of  humankind  do 
not  have  enough  to  eat,  we  are  concerned  about  dieting! 
We  fail  to  wait  until  all  have  the  basic  necessities  before 
we  indulge  ourselves  in  luxuries. 

We  do  not  wait.  Yet  waiting  is  part  of  life.  We  wait  for 
buses,  trains  and  planes.  We  wait  in  the  doctor’s  and  the 
dentist’s  offices.  We  wait  for  the  movie,  game,  or  televi- 
sion show  to  start.  We  spend  a lot  of  our  life  waiting!  And 
life  itself  is  not  ‘instant’.  Our  growth  — physical,  emo- 
tional, intellectual,  and  spiritual  — is  a gradual  process. 
Friendship  — that  most  precious  of  life’s  gifts  — is  grad- 
ual and  develops  over  a period  of  time.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  instant  friendship  or  instant  intimacy. 

Waiting  is  part  of  everybody’s  life.  And  it  is  part  of  the 
Christian  life.  We  are  waiting  for  Christ  to  fill  us  and  to 
fill  our  world.  We  hunger  for  Him.  Our  hunger  is  a 
hunger  of  the  spirit.  When  we  fast  we  express  the  hunger 
of  our  spirit  in  our  bodies.  We  know  that  material  food 
and  material  goods  will  not  satisfy  our  hunger.  “The  time 
will  come  for  the  bridegroom  to  be  taken  away  from 
them.”  We  experience  the  absence  of  Christ  from  our 
hearts  and  from  our  world.  To  experience  His  absence  is 
to  mourn.  When  we  are  in  mourning  we  have  no  desire  to 
eat.  And  so  we  fast.  Only  when  we  experience  Christ  will 
we  eat  and  rejoice. 

To  wait  for  Christ  is  to  wait  for  others,  especially  for 
the  poor.  Christ  Himself  says,  “Whatever  you  do  to  the 
least  of  my  brothers  and  sisters,  you  do  to  me”  (Matthew 
25:40).  To  wait  for  the  poor  is  to  make  a place  for  them 
at  the  table  of  life.  To  wait  for  the  poor  means  that  we 
allow  them  their  rightful  access  to  the  goods  of  the  earth. 
Waiting  for  the  poor  implies  that  as  individuals  and  as  a 
people  we  fast  from  our  disproportionate  (and  therefore 
unjust!)  consumption  of  the  world’s  resources.  To  fast  in 
this  way  is  to  hunger  and  thirst  for  justice.  It  is  to  enter 
into  solidarity  with  the  poor.  Only  when  all  people  have 
access  to  the  goods  of  the  earth  will  we  be  able  to  eat  and 
rejoice. 

Blessed  are  those  who  mourn!  Blessed  are  those  who 
hunger  and  thirst  for  justice!  Blessed  are  those  who  wait! 


When  I was  grow- 
ing up  we  lived 
right  across  the 
street  from  the  school.  At 
four  o’clock  I would  go 
home  and  immediately 
go  to  the  refrigerator  for 
something  to  eat.  Mom 
would  tell  me  not  to  eat 
too  much  or  I would  spoil 
my  supper.  We  waited  for 
Dad  to  come  home  from 
work  and  then  we  would 
have  supper.  Sometimes  I 
would  wait  for  him  at  the 
street  corner  and  we 
would  walk  home  together. 

I didn’t  think  of  it  at  the  time  but  I was  ‘fasting’.  To  fast 
is  to  wait.  It  is  to  delay  our  eating  and  rejoicing  until 
someone  arrives  or  until  something  happens.  To  fast  is  to 
say  that  our  present  joy  is  incomplete  and  to  long  for  a joy 
which  is  complete. 

Nobody  likes  to  wait.  To  wait  is  especially  painful  for 
us  who  live  in  an  ‘instant’  society.  We  enjoy  instant 
coffee,  instant  breakfast  and  instant  mashed  potatoes. 
We  turn  on  our  television  sets  and  we  have  an  instant 
picture.  (Not  so  many  years  ago  we  had  to  wait  for  our 
television  sets  to  warm  up  before  a picture  would  ap- 
pear.) And  now  we  have  ‘instant  replay’  during  our 
sports  telecasts.  Is  it  surprising,  then,  that  we  no  longer 
wait  for  each  other  to  have  meals  together.  Instead,  we 
eat  when  we  feel  hungry. 
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Mexico 


“Do  not  model  yourself  on  the  world  around  you, 
but  let  your  behaviour  change,  modelled  by  your 
new  mind.  This  is  the  only  way  to  discover  the  will 
of  God.  And  know  what  is  good,  what  it  is  that  God 
wants,  what  is  the  perfect  thing  to  do. " 

Romans  12:2 


Nicaragua 


"All  baptized  in  Christ,  you  have  all  clothed  yourselves 
in  Christ,  and  there  are  no  more  distinctions  between 
Jew  and  Greek,  slave  and  free,  male  and  female,  but 
all  of  you  are  one  in  Christ  Jesus.  ’’ 


Galatians  3:27,28 


M 




“And  for  anyone  who  is  in  Christ  there  is  a new  creation; 
the  old  creation  has  gone,  and  now  the  new  one  is  here. 

It  is  all  God’s  work.  It  was  God  who  reconciled  us  to 
Himself  through  Christ  and  gave  us  the  work  on  handing 
on  this  reconciliation. " 

2 Corinthians  5:17, 18 

Brazil 


“You  must  give  up  your  old  way  of  life.  You 
must  put  aside  your  old  self,  which  gets 
corrupted  by  following  illusory  desires.  Your 
mind  must  be  renewed  by  a spiritual 
revolution  so  that  you  can  put  on  the  new 
self  that  has  been  created  in  God’s  way  in 
the  goodness  and  holiness  of  the  truth.  ” 


Ephesians  4:22-24 


A MISSIONARY  VOCATION 


A Bridgebuilder 


By  Fr.  Roger  Brennan,  S.F.M. 


On  a recent  trip  to  the  Philippines  I spent  a good 
deal  of  time  travelling  with  Fr.  Charles  Gervais 
visiting  the  villages  of  the  Manobo  people.  One 
of  these  visits  was  especially  memorable.  We  arrived  at 
the  village  of  Kalaggungan,  a large  plateau  surrounded 
by  mountains  nestled  at  the  far  end  of  the  San  Fernando 
Valley.  It  was  almost  noon  as  we  arrived  in  the  market 
place  on  Charlie’s  motor-bike.  The  entire  market  was 
crowded  with  Manobos,  many  in  their  traditional  dress, 
with  brightly  coloured  clothing.  The  women  wore  large 
beaded  necklaces  strung  from  ear  to  ear. 

The  datus  or  leaders,  were  especially  impressive  with 
their  fur  and  cloth  caps,  striped  jackets  and  short  pants. 
We  had  arrived  in  the  middle  of  a community  meeting 
and,  with  great  ceremony,  were  presented  to  the  datus 
who  then  introduced  us  to  the  people.  We  sat  with  the 
datus  as  they  discussed  with  the  people  various  issues  of 
concern  to  the  community.  Finally,  Charlie  and  I were 
asked  to  address  the  community.  I spoke  in  my  rusty 
cebuano  , a dialect  related  to  the  Manobo  language  and 
which  some  of  them  understand  but  which  I had  not  used 
in  six  years.  I told  them  of  my  pleasure  in  being  there  and 
wished  them  well  in  their  deliberations.  When  this  was 
finished  I beat  a hasty  retreat  to  my  place.  Charlie,  who 
understood  generally  what  their  discussions  were  about, 
spoke  to  them  of  the  importance  of  their  remaining 
united  as  a people,  of  preserving  their  traditions  and 
culture  and  of  remaining  firm  in  their  struggle  to  retain 
their  ancestral  lands. 

In  this  little  speech  Charlie  summed  up  the  main  thrust 
of  his  work  among  the  Manobo  people.  Charlie  has  spent 


Fr.  Charlie  Gervais,  S.F.M. , and  friend. 


most  of  the  last  25  years  working  in  the  Philippines  with 
farmers  and  fishermen  in  coastal  villages  on  the  island  of 
Leyte.  This  was  a natural  setting  for  Charlie  who  grew  up 
in  a farming  family  in  Canada.  Besides  the  traditional 
sacramental  work  which  most  parishes  require,  Charlie 
was  heavily  involved  in  work  with  credit  unions,  adult 
education  training  lay  leaders  and  scripture  reflection 
groups.  In  addition,  Charlie  helps  farmers  with  various 
experimental  projects  aimed  at  increasing  crop  produc- 
tion. 

When  Scarboro  moved  its  mission  from  Leyte  to  the 
island  of  Mindanao,  we  found  ourselves  in  a community 
made  up  of  Christian  Filipinos  and  Manobos  people.  The 
situation  was  not  a happy  one  as  the  people  were  divided 
religiously,  culturally,  and  over  their  understanding  of 
land  ownership.  The  Manobos,  having  been  pushed  out 
of  the  valleys  their  ancestors  had  inhabited  since  time 
immemorial,  were  forced  into  the  mountains.  Now  even 
their  mountain  retreats  are  being  destroyed  as  loggers 
move  in  from  every  direction. 

A decision  was  made  that  some  of  our  missionaries 
would  work  among  the  Christians  who  had  arrived  from 
other  islands  and  among  the  Manobos.  We  would  see  if 
we  could  act  as  a bridge  between  the  two  communities.  I 
was  amazed  at  how  quickly  Charlie  had  developed  a 
reputation  among  the  Manobo  as  their  priest.  Even  in 
villages  where  Charlie  had  never  visited  people  knew  of 
him  and  of  his  support  for  them.  Charlie  has  achieved 
this  by  a great  deal  of  patience  and  stamina. 

Fr.  Charlie’s  work  involves  a great  deal  of  walking  and 
listening.  Many  of  the  villages  are  inaccessible  by  road,  so 
he  must  walk.  He  tries  to  understand  their  problems  in 
terms  of  the  values  and  traditions  of  the  Manobos.  Hav- 
ing heard  the  problems  he  may  be  able  to  offer  some 
advice  or  act  as  a go-between  for  the  community  and 
some  government  or  business  agency.  Often  he  can  only 
listen  and  hope  to  work  out  a strategy  with  the  Manobos 
to  enable  them  to  deal  more  effectively  with  preserving 
their  culture. 

Fr.  Charlie  works  with  two  of  our  lay  missionaries, 
Helen  Harrington  and  Danny  Gillis.  Besides  studying  the 
Manobo  language  and  customs,  they  hope  to  look  at  the 
issues  of  health,  education,  economics,  land  rights  and 
human  rights  and  how  they  relate  to  the  Manobos.  It’s  a 
huge  task.  It  takes  someone  with  a big  heart,  strong  faith 
and  a ready  smile  like  Charlie  to  be  willing  to  even  begin. 

Perhaps  one  of  you  senses  a similar  calling  to  be  of 
service  in  the  building  up  of  the  Kingdom  like  Fr. 
Charlie?  Feel  free  to  write  us  for  more  information  on 
how  you  can  effect  this  change  in  your  own  life  and  in  the 
lives  of  those  you  serve. 
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Mission  and  Local  Church 

All  local  churches  are  both  “mission-giving”  and 
“mission-receiving”  because  “as  we  reach  out  to  others 
with  the  riches  of  the  Gospel,  we  open  our  arms  to 
them,”  says  a proposed  pastoral  statement  on  foreign 
missions  from  the  U.S.  bishops.  A first  draft  of  the  state- 
ment was  distributed  during  the  bishops’  general  meet- 
ing. The  document  says  that  the  new  concept  of  mission 
work  requires  missionaries  to  work  within  the  culture  of 
a given  mission  area  and  with  the  local  bishops  to  con- 
tribute to  the  vitality  of  the  church.  The  proposal  expres- 
ses gratitude  to  Catholics  for  their  mission  awareness  and 
encourages  young  people  to  become  missionaries.  The 
statement  was  developed  by  the  U.S.  bishops’  Committee 
on  the  Missions,  headed  by  Bishop  Joseph  A.  Fiorenza  of 
Galveston-Houston,  Texas.  ( Catholic  Trends  ). 


The  Way  of  Peace 

Concern  over  the  escalating  violence  and  the  break- 
down of  negotiations  between  the  government  and  the 
guerrillas,  has  been  expressed  by  the  Salvadoran  bishops 
in  a pastoral  letter  on  “Reconciliation  and  Peace”.  The 
Church  had  acted  as  mediator  between  the  two  sides. 

In  the  letter,  the  bishops  comment  on  the  conditions 
necessary  for  a true  dialogue  between  the  government, 
led  by  President  Jose  Napoleon  Duarte  and  the  FMLN 
guerrillas  and  their  political  front,  the  FDR.  They  warn 
that  if  the  dialogue  is  not  resumed  “the  only  path  open  to 
El  Salvador  is  total  destruction,  with  an  increased  cost  of 
human  lives  and  possibly  irreparable  damage  to  the  fab- 
ric of  society”.  Some  people  were  opposed  to  the  di- 
alogue because  it  was  not  possible  to  have  true  dialogue 
with  an  armed  group.  But 
the  bishops  were  firmly 
committed  to  negotia- 
tion. 

The  bishops  denounce 
the  “manipulation  of  the 
Christian  faith”,  par- 
ticularly by  those  on  the 
extreme  left.  These 
groups  had  been  inspired 
by  the  preferential  option 
of  the  poor,  but  “under- 
stood in  a different  sense 
from  that  of  the  Pope  and 
the  Latin  American 
bishops”.  These  groups 
did  not  accept  the  doc- 


trine of  the  Church,  which  had  certainly  declared  a pref- 
erential option  for  the  poor  “but  one  that  was  not 
exclusive  or  excluding”.  They  did  not  recognize  that 
there  was  a fundamental  poverty  when  God  was  not 
present  in  the  hearts  of  men  “enslaved  by  power,  plea- 
sure, money  and  violence”.  This  “deformed  vision”, 
according  to  the  bishops,  was  “fundamentally  con- 
ditioned by  Marxist  ideology”,  and  when  it  is  expressed 
by  those  who  call  themselves  Christian,  “it  causes  a great 
confusion  in  ordinary  people”.  As  a result  there  was 
grave  danger  of  division  in  the  Church. 

On  one  side  of  the  conflict,  the  bishops  saw  “a  consti- 
tutional government  which  has  emerged  as  a result  of  the 
democratic  process,  endorsed  by  a massive  attendance  at 
the  polls  in  four  successive  elections,  which  have  in  effect 
been  repeated  referendums  in  favour  of  democracy”. 
And  on  the  other  are  “the  FMLN/FDR  who  describe 
themselves  as  representative  of  the  people  but  who  can- 
not demonstrate  this  clearly  and  who  resort  to  violence 
and  sabotage  as  the  essential  weapons  of  their  struggle  — 
so  that  we  cannot  approve  of  them”. 

Peace  was  possible,  however,  if  both  sides  entered  with 
sincerity  into  “authentic  dialogue”.  ( The  Tablet ). 


Chilean  Bishops  Speak  Out 

State  terrorism  and  the  lack  of  political  freedom  in 
Chile  have  been  condemned  in  a pastoral  letter  issued  by 
the  Chilean  bishops’  conference. 

The  bishops  distinguished  between  terrorism  “that 
comes  through  the  State  with  its  security  organizations” 
and  terrorism  “that  comes  from  those  who  resort  to 
terrorist  methods  as  an  expression  of  frustration  and 
discontent”.  State  violence  was  more  serious  “because 
the  authorities,  by  definition,  are  supposed  to  repress 
crime  using  the  weapons  of  truth  and  justice”. 

The  Church  in  Chile  has  been  an  outspoken  critic  of 
the  military  regime  of  President  Augusto  Pinochet.  In 
August  a church-sponsored  accord  called  on  the  govern- 
ment to  hold  democratic  elections  and  end  human  rights 
abuses;  church  organizations  have  also  called  on  the 
government  to  investigate  a series  of  kidnappings  and 
torture  cases.  ( The  Tablet ). 


Pope  Encourages 
‘Food  Security  Pact’ 

Pope  John  Paul  has  called  on  the  international  com- 
munity to  enter  into  a “food  security  pact”  to  help  the 
hungry  peoples  of  the  world;  he  favoured  a pact  which 
had  juridical  as  well  as  moral  force.  The  Pope  was 
preaching  at  a Mass  in  St.  Peter’s  to  mark  the  fortieth 
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anniversary  of  the  formation  of  the  United  Nations  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization. 

He  regretted  that  too  often  nationalism  and  protec- 
tionism were  obstacles  to  vital  foodstuffs  being  available 
for  all  without  discrimination.  Such  obstacles  and  be- 
haviour, he  said,  contradicted  the  principles  of  effective 
justice  and  solidarity  — and  in  any  case  it  was  necessary 
to  go  beyond  the  strict  demands  of  justice. 

Earlier  the  Pope  described  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization’s  role  as  working  towards  making  every 
nation  self-sufficient  in  foodstuffs,  especially  by  increas- 
ing production  and  ensuring  a fairer  distribution  of  avail- 
able resources.  In  addition  there  were  unfortunately 
more  and  more  demands  for  urgent  intervention  in  cer- 
tain areas  and  continents,  said  the  Pope,  mentioning  for 
example  the  numerous  African  countries  hit  by  drought 
and  famine.  These  were 
the  result  to  a great  extent 
of  bad  climatic  condi- 
tions and  natural  catas- 
trophes, but  also,  the 
Pope  pointed  out,  of 
“conflicts  of  economic 
policies  which  are  not  al- 
ways suitable  and  of 
forced  transfers  of  popu- 
lations”. The  contrast  be- 
tween the  world’s  rich 
and  poor  nations  was  like 
that  between  the  scribes 
and  the  widow  in  the  gos- 
pel reading  for  the  Mass 
(Mk  12,  38-44).  ( The  Tablet ). 


Asian  Women  Meet  to 
Discuss  Their  Role 

Asian  religious  women  must  fight  the  exploitation  of 
women,  said  participants  in  an  annual  conference  held  in 
Seoul,  South  Korea.  The  seventh  Asian  Meeting  of  Re- 
ligious Women  (AMOR  VII)  explored  the  topic  ‘Mission 
of  women  in  the  Church  in  Asia:  our  role  and  position’. 
Lay  and  religious  women  from  15  countries  discussed 
women  in  parish  ministry,  theology,  human  develop- 
ment, family  life,  ecumenism,  changing  church  struc- 
tures, social  justice  and  human  rights. 

“We  were  brought  to  this  moment  by  our  experience 
of  AMOR  VI,  when  we  saw  the  depth  and  breadth  of  the 
exploitation  and  oppression  of  women  in  Asia,  and  real- 
ized the  need  to  discover  our  place  as  women  religious  in 
the  struggle,”  the  participants  said  in  a statement  re- 
leased at  the  end  of  the  conference. 

“In  our  exposure  to  the  varied  life  situations  of  work- 


ing women  in  South  Korea,  we  experienced,  on  the  one 
hand,  their  courage  and  commitment  to  the  Gospel  and, 
on  the  other,  their  different  levels  of  awareness  in  relation 
to  the  role  and  position  of  women.”  They  had  become 
aware  of  the  contrast  between  the  richness  of  the  culture 
and  religions  of  Asia,  and  the  poverty  of  the  people.  As  a 
result,  they  had  seen  the  “predominance  of  patriarchal 
structures  both  in  society  and  in  the  Church”. 

The  women  committed  themselves  to  “re-read  the 
scriptures  and  reformulate  theology  from  the  Asian 
women’s  perspective”  and  to  “re-examine  our  structures 
and  relationships  to  discover  oppressive  elements  which 
prevent  us  from  carrying  out  the  mission  of  Christ”.  (The 
Tablet  ). 


Children  in  Labour  Force 

A recent  bulletin  published  by  the  Geneva-based  head- 
quarters of  the  International  Catholic  Child  Bureau 
(ICCB),  reports  that  children  represent  a significant  por- 
tion of  the  world’s  labour  force.  Statistics  estimate  that 
100  million  children  under  the  age  of  15  form  part  of  the 
regular  work  force. 

In  an  Indian  government  study,  cited  in  the  ICCB 
bulletin,  44  million  children  are  in  India’s  work  force. 
This  translates  into  every  fourth  child  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  fifteen  works.  Despite  the  legal  minimum  age  of 
15,  83  percent  of  children  under  10  in  urban  areas  work 
seven  or  more  hours  each  day. 

The  bulletin  attributes  these  practices  to  widespread 
poverty,  a lack  of  eduction,  and  poor  enforcement  of 
current  statutes  prohibiting  child  labour  that  exist  in 
many  countries.  It  concludes  that  there  appears  no  imme- 
diate end  in  sight  but  encourages  the  creation  of  working 
children’s  homes  with  proper  health  care  and  recrea- 
tional facilities  as  a means  of  combating  child  labour. 
( Crux  of  the  News). 


Church  in  China  Says: 
‘We’ll  Let  You  Know’ 


Father  William  Boteler,  M.M.,  is 
the  Superior  General  of  the  Mary- 
knoll  Fathers  and  Brothers  based  in 
Mary  knoll,  New  York.  During  a re- 
cent trip  to  the  People’s  Republic  of 
China,  Fr.  Boteler  visited  Chengdu, 
Chongqing,  Wanxian,  Wuhan  and 
Shanghai  to  observe  first  hand  the 
church  in  present  day  China.  He  was 
accompanied  by  two  other  Mary- 
knoll  missionaries  and  a diocesan 
priest  from  Hong  Kong. 

Fr.  Boteler ’s  impressions  of  his  trip 
were  recorded  in  an  interview  with 
Asia  Focus.  The  text  of  this  interview 
follows.  The  Editor. 

Asia  Focus:  Why  did  you  go  to 
China? 

Fr.  William  Boteler:  I was  visiting 
some  Maryknollers  in  Asia,  so  it  was 
also  a convenient  time  to  go  to 
China. 

While  my  own  mission  experience 
was  in  Bolivia,  China  has  always 
been  a mystery  to  me.  When  the  op- 
portunity came  to  go  there,  I jumped 
at  it.  Though  I have  reports,  I can’t 
get  a real  feeling  for  a situation  until  I 
see  people  face-to-face  and  hear 
them  speak. 

Asia  Focus:  What  was  your  agenda 
in  China? 

Boteler:  To  talk  to  local  leaders,  es- 
pecially Church  people,  set  up 
friendly  relationships  and  have  them 
say  what  they  wanted  to  say  to  us. 

We  heard  a lot  of  things,  and  we 
asked  how  we  can  help  the  Church  in 
China.  Most  replied:  “Help  us  with 
the  education  of  seminarians”.  That 
is  the  key  thing,  they  said. 

There  are  more  catechumens  now 
in  Wanxian,  they  said,  than  they  had 
in  pre-liberation  days  (before  1949). 

In  Wuhan,  they  told  us  of  a worker 
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who  was  refurbishing  a church  or  the 
bishop’s  house.  The  worker  said:  “I 
like  the  way  you  treat  people,  I want 
to  be  a Catholic”.  They  gave  us  such 
testimonies  to  explain  how  the  cate- 
chumenate  is  building. 

They  also  said  they  must  be  very 
cautious  since  there  are  older  Cathol- 
ics who  have  a time  frame,  which  you 
can  well  imagine  is  pre-Vatican 
(Council  II),  so  they’re  not  going  to 
take  any  sudden  surge. 

They  asked  us  to  help  the  Church 
become  more  involved  in  human  de- 
velopment. I think  they  want  to 
prove  to  the  country  that  the  Church 
can  be  of  service.  It’s  not  going  to  be 
an  isolated  entity.  Two  or  three 
bishops  mentioned,  “We’ve  got  to  be 
involved  in  human  development”. 

Asia  Focus:  What  is  your  impression 
of  China? 

Boteler:  It’s  bursting  with  energy. 
People  seemed  friendly,  open  and 
joyful,  and  there’s  more  colour  in  the 
dress  and  styles  than  what  I had  ex- 
pected. 

I saw  all  this  for  the  first  time,  but 
those  with  me  had  been  there  before, 


and  they  said  they  could  see  real  pro- 
gress. Many  things  did  not  seem  pos- 
sible one  or  two  years  ago,  but  now 
they’re  out  in  the  open. 

Asia  Focus:  What  about  Church  life 
in  China? 

Boteler:  We  did  not  really  see  the 
Church  in  China,  but  I’ve  some  im- 
pressions. 

Early  one  morning  in  Chengdu,  we 
took  a pedicab  in  the  dark,  to  go  to  a 
6:30  mass.  I felt  we  had  stepped  back 
into  the  1940s  as  I knew  them  in  the 
Church.  Mass  in  Latin  against  the 
wall,  with  seminarians  chanting  all 
through  the  mass. 

Yet,  as  we  travelled,  we  saw  in 
each  area  there’s  a little  different  per- 
spective of  the  Church,  that  the 
Church  was  changing  a little  bit. 

However,  it’s  still  pre-Vatican  II  in 
so  many  ways. 

Asia  Focus:  How  can  concerned 
groups  outside  China  help  the 
Church  in  China? 

Boteler:  The  best  I can  judge  is  to 
keep  up  the  friendly  contacts.  In 
China,  the  Church  and  government 
people  are  extremely  cautious  about 
anybody  moving  in  too  fast. 

The  Church  in  China  has  to  get  a 
good  hold  of  its  identity  and  what 
that  identity  will  be  given  the  new 
situation.  Then,  slowly,  they  will  in- 
vite the  participation  they  want. 

When  we  asked  bishops  what  we 
can  do,  in  all  cases  they  said,  some- 
where down  the  road,  you  have  to 
help  us  with  the  education  of  semi- 
narians. They  seemed  to  say:  “We’ll 
take  them  so  far,  and  either  ordain 
them,  or  before  they  are  ordained, 
can  you  get  us  some  post-graduate 
studies  for  them”  — probably  for 
their  better  students. 
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The  bishops  are  mainly  in  their 
seventies  and  eighties,  one  is  93,  and 
priests  average  70-75  years  old. 
There’s  a tremendous  gap.  The  next 
one  to  come  out  will  be  the  young 
seminarian. 

Asia  Focus:  Are  there  many  semi- 
narians? 

Boteler:  If  I remember  correctly, 
there  are  over  50  in  Chengdu,  and  at 
the  regional  seminary  in  Wuhan, 
there  are  82  from  different  provinces 
in  the  south  (and)  southeast.  Shang- 
hai has  98  and  they’re  building  a 
seminary  for  even  more.  In  those 
three  seminaries,  they’re  all  young. 
You  could  see  in  most  of  their  faces  a 
certain  brightness,  a sparkle. 

Asia  Focus: Can  you  foresee  how 
Maryknoll  may  be  able  to  help  the 
Church  in  China? 

Boteler:  I would  say  much  of  that 
depends  on  the  Chinese  Church. 
They  seem  to  be  saying:  “We’ll  let 
you  know.  We  are  not  letting  any 
organizations  move  in  on  us.  We 
have  to  prove  to  China  that  we  can 
be  good  Catholics  and  good  Chinese 


at  the  same  time,  and  that  we  can 
participate  in  the  development  of 
China”. 

We  specifically  asked  if  they  could 
use  professors  and  they  said:  “Not 
yet”. 

While  secular  universities  accept 
visiting  professors  the  Church  is  as 
yet  unable  to  send  professors.  We 
remain  hopeful  that  one  day  we  can 
send  teachers. 

Asia  Focus:  What  does  the  Vatican 
think  about  Maryknoll’s  contact 
with  China  today? 

Boteler:  In  March,  a bishop  in  the 
Congregation  for  Priests  told  me  that 
the  most  positive,  optimistic  reports 
about  China  are  coming  from  Mary- 
knollers. 

I have  the  impression  the  Vatican 
would  say,  “Keep  up  friendly  con- 
tacts. Don’t  go  beyond  that  (doing 
something  that  would  involve)  any 
kind  of  mixing  signals,  but  keep  up 
the  friendly  contacts”. 

Asia  Focus:  Is  Asia  special  for  Mary- 
knoll? 

Boteler:  New  energies  in  Maryknoll 


have  to  be  directed  to  non-Christian 
areas,  especially  Asia  and  our  Mus- 
lim unit  in  the  Middle  East.  We  have 
a growing  number  of  Maryknoll  as- 
sociates and  lay  missioners  who 
easily  drift  towards  South  America 
and  Africa.  So  we’re  going  to  have  to 
be  a little  more  conscious  of  making 
sure  these  new  energies  go  to  Asia. 
And  in  many  ways  that’s  where  mis- 
sioners belong. 

We  need  different  types  of  aposto- 
lates  to  keep  Maryknoll  fed  with  the 
richness  of  mission.  We  are  open  to 
eliminating  certain  repetitive  aposto- 
lates  and  making  sure  we  keep  those 
that  are  enriching  our  Society. 

Asia  Focus:  Does  Maryknoll  try  to 
work  more  closely  with  other  mis- 
sion groups? 

Boteler:  There  are  now  more  areas 
for  collaboration  and,  as  most  so- 
cieties age  and  drop  in  numbers,  they 
must  use  a quality  approach  in  mis- 
sion. No  longer  a geographical  ap- 
proach — to  be  everywhere,  in  every 
little  corner.  That  means  collaborat- 
ing with  those  sharing  the  same  char- 
ism  in  certain  fields  or  apostolates.  I 
would  see  that  trend  growing.  A 


“They  asked  us  to  help  the  Church  become  more  involved  in  human  development.  I think  they  want  to  prove  to 
the  country  that  the  Church  can  be  of  service.” 


GLOBAL  PARISH 


The  U.S.  Church  and  China 


“A  drama  of  immense  and  far-reaching  consequences’’  is 
unfolding  in  China  and  throughout  Asia,  Archbishop 
John  Quinn  of  San  Francisco  told  the  U.S.  bishops,  and 
the  U.S.  church  can  “make  an  extraordinary  contribu- 
tion” in  this  area.  Quinn’s  comments  came  in  a portion 
of  the  bishops’  recent  general  meeting  reserved  for 
“varia”,  reports  on  any  subject  a bishop  wishes  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  bishops’  conference.  Quinn’s 
“varium”  follows  . 

The  curtain  is  rising  on  a drama  of  immense  and 
far-reaching  consequences.  China  is  awakening 
and  together  with  other  countries  of  Asia  will 
have  a tremendous  and  still  incalculable  influence  on  the 
future  of  the  world. 

The  church  in  the  United  States  is  in  a position  to  make 
an  extraordinary  contribution  toward  this  important  de- 
velopment. In  China  alone  the  voice  of  one-fourth  of  the 
human  race  calls  the  church  in  our  country  to  raise  its 
consciousness  and  involvement  in  this  drama  to  a new 
level. 

China  is  in  Asia  and  what  happens  in  China  will  neces- 
sarily affect  the  whole  of  Asia.  In  addition,  there  are  25 
million  Chinese  spread  over  the  whole  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Since  1965,  when  immigration  laws  were  reformed, 
Asian  immigration  has  been  steadily  increasing.  In  the 
period  between  1980  and  1984,  the  number  of  immi- 
grants from  Asia  has  been  over  250,000  a year;  the 
largest  number  from  any  continent  and  half  of  all  immi- 
grants from  all  continents  put  together. 

The  countries  sending  most  immigrants  from  Asia  are 
the  Philippines,  China  (The  Republic  of  China,  Taiwan 
and  Hong  Kong)  and  Korea. 

The  increase  in  Asian  population  promises  to  con- 
tinue. By  next  year  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  close  to 
6 million  Asians  in  the  United  States  and  over  8 million  in 
the  1990s.  They  are  concentrating  in  California,  New 
York,  Illinois  and  Hawaii. 

China  Today 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  political  modifications,  the  new 
technology,  the  modernization,  the  political  and  diplo- 


matic contacts  with  the  West  and  particularly  the  United 
States.  In  addition  there  are  at  present  some  16,000  Chi- 
nese scholars  studying  in  American  universities  — not  to 
mention  the  various  groups  who  come  on  business  or  for 
diplomatic  purposes. 

Our  conference  has  responded  consistently,  coura- 
geously and  vigorously  to  the  challenges  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Some  possibilities  of  responding  to  China  and  Asia 
are: 

i.  Establish  a policy  of  fostering  positive,  friendly  con- 
tacts between  local  churches  in  the  United  States  and 
the  Chinese  and  with  the  church  in  China.  This 
would  require  sensitivity  and  careful  preparation  in 
advance  of  any  such  contact. 

ii.  Establish  a China-Asian  desk  in  the  U.S.  Catholic 
Conference  chaired  by  a qualified  person  to  foster 
this  concern  and  implement  the  agenda  and  policies 
of  the  conference. 

iii.  Encourage  academic  exchanges  between  our  aca- 
demic institutions  and  their  Chinese  counterparts  in 
a spirit  of  mutual  sharing  and  learning. 

iv.  Manifest  our  friendship  by  giving  a warm  welcome 
to  students,  scholars  and  other  Chinese  visitors  in  all 
areas  of  the  United  States. 

v.  Assist  Chinese  seminarians  by  sending  them  books 
and  explore  the  feasibility  of  offering  scholarship 
grants  for  their  seminarians  to  study  in  U.S.  semin- 
aries. 

vi.  Encourage  our  Catholic  people  in  business  and  in 
diplomatic  and  related  roles,  to  explain  the  church  in 
a positive  way  to  their  Chinese  and  Asian  contacts  in 
order  to  reduce  prejudices  and  misunderstandings 
and  remove  them  if  possible. 

vii.  Raise  the  consciousness  of  our  people  through  our 
Catholic  media,  through  parishes  and  schools,  about 
China  and  Asia. 

The  preceding  text  is  reprinted  from,  Origins,  published 
by  The  National  Catholic  News  Service,  Washington, 
D.C. 
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Chanbara . . . 

And  the  Rugged  Individual 


By  Fr.  Don  Boyle,  S.F.M. 

Chanbara  ...  it  sounds  like  it 
might  be  the  name  of  a new 
brand  of  toffee.  Actually 
chanbara  is  the  gentle  art  of  sword 
play  in  Japanese  life.  Right  up  until 
the  end  of  World  War  II  the  sharp, 
finely  honed  steel  sword  was  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  Japanese  officer’s  uni- 
form in  all  the  services. 

Some  years  back  I was  eagerly  pur- 
suing the  study  of  sign  language,  so 
that  I could  communicate  in  some 
way  with  the  deaf,  when  I ran  head- 
long into  a brick  wall  of  intricate 
signs  based  on  the  use  of  the  sword. 

About  three  hundred  years  ago, 
when  the  Samurai  swaggered 
through  the  villages  with  two  swords 
tucked  into  their  kimono  sash,  Japan 
was  still  cut  off  from  the  outside 
world.  It  was  during  those  years  of 
feudalism  that  Japan  developed  the 
distinctive  arts  of  flower  arrange- 


ment and  the  tea  ceremony.  These 
ritualistic  ceremonies  were  just  as 
much  a part  of  the  Japanese 
character  as  the  making  of  top 
quality  swords. 

In  the  typical  cowboy  movie,  the 
stranger  rides  into  town  on  a tired 
horse.  The  Japanese  counterpart 
kind  of  shuffles  into  town  wearing 
straw  sandals  on  his  bare  feet  and  a 
straw  basket  on  his  head.  In  the  well 
known  western  the  stranger  pushes 
the  swinging  doors  open  and  strides 
confidently  into  the  saloon  and  over 
to  the  long  bar.  With  one  foot  up  on 
the  brass  rail,  the  stranger  orders 
whiskey  straight. 

The  Japanese  version  has  the 
stranger  slide  open  the  paper-lined 
doors,  remove  his  straw  sandals  and 
then  walk  carefully  over  the  straw 
mat  floor  and  bow  respectfully  to  the 
Lord  of  the  manor  and  then  drop  to 


his  knees,  cross  his  feet,  and  sit  back 
on  his  heels. 

In  the  traditional  cowboy  movie, 
the  stranger  will  be  almost  imme- 
diately accosted  by  the  meanest  look- 
ing patron  of  the  saloon.  Then  the 
stranger  and  the  mean  looking  one 
will  begin  an  altercation  that  will  see 
all  the  furniture  inside  the  saloon  sys- 
tematically smashed,  beginning  with 
the  chairs  and  tables  and  continuing 
on  through  staircase  and  windows 
culminating  in  a bottle  heaved 
through  the  big  mirror  hanging  over 
the  bar. 

In  the  Japanese  version,  however, 
insults  will  be  exchanged,  voices  will 
increase  in  volume  but  out  of  respect 
for  the  fragile  make  up  of  the  Jap- 
anese house  the  action  moves  outside 
and  up  onto  the  tile  roof. 

In  the  familiar  cowboy  movie  the 
stranger  and  the  mean  looking  pa- 


“The  same  Japanaese  who  watch  chanbara  and  thrill  to  the  exploits  of  the  rugged  individual  fighting  against  overwhelming 
odds  are  really  quite  reluctant  to  make  individual  decisions.” 
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“There  is  a well  patterned  procedure  for  obtaining  consensus  and  local  people  rarely  stray  from  its  well  proven  ritual  of  long 
standing.” 


tron  of  the  saloon  will  fire  about 
fifty-nine  shots  out  of  a six-shooter 
without  ever  having  to  reload  and  all 
that  ever  results  is  a minor  flesh 
wound  or  a bullet  hole  in  the  stetson. 

The  Japanese  version  has  the 
stranger  standing  in  the  centre  sur- 
rounded by  about  fourteen  obvious 
bad  guys.  In  an  almost  ballet  like 
choreography  the  stranger  moves 
with  quick,  abrupt  steps  and  keeps 
his  enemies  always  a sword  length 
away.  Then  he  whirls  and  feints  and 
slashes  with  the  shining  steel.  His  en- 
emies fall  like  flies  but  there  is  not  so 
much  as  a drop  of  blood.  One  can 
only  surmise  that  the  sword  is  so 
sharp  that  a person  would  be  un- 
aware of  being  sliced  until  his  two 
halves  fell  apart  like  some  great  wa- 
termelon. That  is  Chanbara. 

Since  the  Japanese  have  become  so 
successful  in  recent  years  at  seizing 
control  of  the  export  market,  other 
nations  have  begun  to  study  Jap- 
anese methods.  The  same  Japanese 
who  watch  Chanbara  and  thrill  to 


the  exploits  of  the  rugged  individual 
fighting  against  overwhelming  odds 
are  really  quite  reluctant  to  make  in- 
dividual decisions.  There  is  even  an 
ominous  saying  here  that  the  nail 
that  sticks  up  must  be  hammered 
down. 


“Just  by  being  baptized,  new 
Christians  have  stepped  over 
the  line.  To  a certain  extent 
they  are  outside  the 
mainstream  by  becoming  a 
Christian.” 


Consensus 

The  Japanese  company  works  on 
the  principle  of  consensus.  There  is  a 
well  patterned  procedure  for  obtain- 
ing this  consensus  and  local  people 
rarely  stray  from  its  well  proven  rit- 
ual of  long  standing.  This  ritual  in- 


volves a lot  of  tea  drinking  and 
talking  but  the  decision  so  arrived  at 
will  usually  be  one  that  will  weather 
the  passage  of  time. 

The  consensus,  however,  does  not 
extend  down  through  the  ranks. 
There  is  an  elite  that  participates  in 
decision  making  here.  Those  further 
down  in  the  pecking  order  should 
observe  proper  respect  in  silence. 

A friend  of  mine  was  sent  to  the 
United  States  for  some  on  the  job 
training  in  an  American  affiliated 
company  shortly  after  he  joined  the 
company.  My  friend  went  to  Detroit 
and  he  studied  the  automotive  indus- 
try from  an  engineering  point  of 
view.  After  two  years  in  the  Amer- 
ican firm  my  friend  became  quite 
American  in  his  ways.  He  began  to 
speak  up  regularly  at  the  meetings 
between  representatives  of  labour 
and  management.  His  opinions  were 
always  listened  to  respectfully  and 
some  of  his  ideas  were  even  acted 
upon.  My  friend  enjoyed  these 
healthy  exchanges.  When  he  re- 
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turned  to  Japan  he  attended  a similar 
meeting  in  the  office  of  his  own  com- 
pany. A problem  arose  about  main- 
tenance and  he  felt  qualified  to  speak 
on  the  subject  because  it  was  his  spe- 
cialty. The  words  were  no  more  than 
out  of  his  mouth  when  he  knew  that 
it  had  been  a mistake.  There  was  a 
deathly  hush  in  the  room.  Nobody 
spoke  for  several  minutes.  After 
those  suspense  filled  minutes  of  si- 
lence the  discussion  went  on  as 
though  he  had  never  spoken.  Once 
outside  the  meeting  his  immediate 
superior  cornered  him  and  said: 
“Kato,  when  you  have  something  to 
say,  tell  me  and  1 will  relay  your 
thoughts  to  the  others”.  That  was 
my  friend’s  first  and  last  attempt  to 


be  an  individual. 

With  all  this  in  mind  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  ask  Christians  to  stand  up  and 
be  counted  for  their  faith.  Just  by 
being  baptized,  new  Christians  have 
stepped  over  the  line.  To  a certain 
extent  they  are  outside  the  main- 
stream by  becoming  a Christian. 
Japan  is  a family.  The  customs  here 
are  deeply  rooted  and  there  is  a time 
and  a place  for  everything.  There  are 
company  picnics,  school  athletic 
meets,  neighbourhood  festivals,  and 
neighbourhood  meetings.  These  are 
all  top  priority  events.  It  is  not  un- 
usual to  see  a primary  school  child 
pull  out  a notebook  and  check  it 
carefully  to  see  if  he  can  work  you 
into  his  overcrowded  schedule. 


“Japan  is  a family.  The  customs  here  are  deeply  rooted  and  there  is  a time  and  a 
place  for  everything.” 


Fr.  Don  Boyle,  S.F.M.,  and  friend. 

It  used  to  be  that  the  Emperor  and 
the  nation  dictated  the  rules  for  life  in 
this  Island  Nation.  Today  it  is  the 
company  and  the  school  that  dictate 
the  timetable  for  everyone  to  follow. 
The  company  ranks  even  above  the 
family  and  there  is  no  sacrifice  too 
great  or  no  demand  too  unreasona- 
ble where  the  future  of  the  company 
is  concerned. 

Whenever  I see  one  of  those  Chan- 
bara  movies  on  T.V.,  I’m  always 
heartened  by  the  fact  that  the  Jap- 
anese deep  down  still  admire  those 
lonely  men  who  move  into  a village 
and  risk  life  and  limb  to  make  a bad 
situation  good. 

One  very  popular  Chanbara  series 
that  has  been  running  on  T.V.  for 
years  and  shows  no  signs  of  waning 
is  “Mito  Kamon”.  It  is  the  story  of 
one  member  of  the  ruling  Tokugawa 
family,  now  retired,  who  travels 
around  from  village  to  village  right- 
ing wrongs  and  rescuing  damsels  in 
distress.  The  climax  of  the  program 
is  always  when  he  has  the  bad  guys 
on  their  knees  with  their  heads 
pressed  to  the  earth.  He  rewards 
their  repentance  with  a brief  glimpse 
of  the  family  coat  of  arms.  He 
doesn’t  need  any  dazzling  sword  play 
to  convince  those  bad  guys.  The  bad 
guys  know  all  about  the  ability  of  the 
Tokugawas  to  make  life  unpleasant. 
And  that’s  Chanbara.^ 


I REMEMBER 

No  Way  to  End  a Missionary  Career! 


By  Fr.  Roland  Roberts,  S.F.M. 

I have  vivid  memories 
of  the  two  volcanic 
eruptions  of  Mount 
La  Soufriere,  St.  Vincent, 
that  I have  witnessed. 

While  the  second  one  in 
1979  was  by  far  the  most 
dangerous,  it  was  the  first 
one  in  1970  that  stays  in 
my  memory.  It  nearly 
cost  me  my  life. 

The  government  had 
ordered  the  evacuation  of 
all  the  people  and  live- 
stock north  of  the  Rab- 
baca  River.  The  evacua- 
tion would  be  done  in 
stages  — the  people  first,  followed  by  the  livestock  — 
spread  over  two  days.  The  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the 
operation,  the  police  inspector  came  to  see  me  around 
8:00  a.m.  He  requested  that  I join  with  the  police  in  the 
evacuation  process.  He  explained  that  the  government 
felt  the  people  would  be  more  cooperative  if  their  priest 
was  present. 

The  first  day’s  operation  went  without  a hitch.  By  4:00 
p.m.  everyone  north  of  the  river  had  been  evacuated.  I 
really  was  not  needed  the  second  day,  but  I had  enjoyed 
the  experience,  so  I decided  I’d  go  along.  We  were  to 
evacuate  pigs,  goats,  sheep  and  cattle.  About  mid-morn- 
ing we  were  in  Fancy,  a village  at  the  northern  tip  of  St. 


Vincent.  We  had  rounded  up  the  goats,  sheep  and  cattle 
and  had  loaded  them  on  trucks.  Then  came  the  pigs! 

To  understand  what  followed,  you  must  know  that  all 
domestic  animals  have  long  ropes  or  chains  around  their 
necks  to  indicate  ownership. 

To  load  the  pigs,  we  found  a spot  where  the  ground 
was  level  with  the  back  of  the  truck.  We  started  driving 
the  pigs  onto  the  truck  and  tying  them  to  a board  at  the 
front  of  the  truck  — a board  that  was  supposed  to  be 
fastened  in  place.  I was  standing  on  the  ground  at  the  rear 
of  the  truck,  helping  to  load  a second  lot  of  pigs.  Some- 
thing went  wrong!  The  pigs  in  the  truck  panicked  and 
came  rushing  out  of  the  truck  — board  and  all ! It  had  not 
been  tied  down  after  all.  I was  knocked  face  down.  I put 
my  hands  over  my  head  and  the  only  thought  that  went 
through  my  mind  was:  “This  is  a miserable  way  to  end 
my  missionary  career  — trampled  to  death  by  a bunch  of 
pigs!” 

You  can  see  that  I was  not  trampled  to  death,  though  I 
did  suffer  plenty  of  bruises. 

When  it  was  all  over  and  the  pigs  were  back  in  the 
truck  — about  two  hours  later,  they  were  so  badly  tan- 
gled up,  I began  to  reflect  on  what  had  happened,  and 
suddenly  started  to  laugh.  The  inspector  asked  what  the 
joke  was.  I told  him  the  joke  was  on  me.  That,  as  a priest, 
I had  often  encouraged  people  to  pray  in  the  face  of 
death,  and  here  I had  forgotten  to  pray.  All  I could  think 
of  was  the  board  to  which  those  pigs  were  attached. 

The  moral  of  this  story  is:  “Don’t  leave  prayer  to  the 
last  moment!”  ^ 
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Remember.  . . YOU  CAM  HELP  US 

• By  giving  a gift  subscription  of  Scarboro 
Missions  to  a friend.  The  rate  is  $5  per  year. 

• By  renewing  your  subscription  to  Scarboro 
Missions. 

• By  subscribing  to  Scarboro  Missions. 
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• By  letting  us  know  in  advance  of  a change 
in  your  address. 

To  do  any  of  the  above  please  fill  out  the 
coupon  and  send  it  to  us.  Your  name  and 
present  address  will  be  on  the  other  side. 

□ Gift  Subscription  □ Renewal 

□ Change  of  Address  □ Donation 

□ New  Subscription 
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Age Education 


“///,  then,  the  Lord  and  Master,  have 
washed  your  feet,  you  should  wash  each 
other’s  feet.  I have  given  to  you  an 
example  so  that  you  may  copy  what  I have 
done  to  you.  ” 

John  13:14,15 


In  the  town  of  San  Cayetano,  Mexico,  the  washing  of  the  feet 
on  Holy  Thursday  is  an  integral  part  of  their  celebration.  The 
feet  of  twelve  children  are  washed.  It  is  a solemn  act  and  a sign 
of  the  commitment  and  service  of  their  parents  and  elders  to 
them;  their  hope  and  the  future.  They  will  work  and  labour  to 
build  a better  world;  service  in  the  building  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God. 


Fr.  John  Carten,  S.F.M. 
c/o  Scarboro  Missions 
2685  Kingston  Road 
Scarborough,  Ontario  M1M  1M4 

If  you  feel  called  to  be  of  service  to  the  building  of 
the  Kingdom  and  would  be  interested  in  the  work  of 
Scarboro,  please  write  for  information  on: 

□ PRIESTHOOD  □ LAY  MISSIONARY 
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Dear  Editor: 

Fr.  Joe  Curcio’s  column  in  the  Feb- 
ruary issue,  “Her  husband  is  a sol- 
dier”, spoke  of  the  Contras,  “U.S. 
Mercenaries”,  who  came  and  took  a 
woman  away  because  her  husband  is 
a soldier.  Would  that  have  been  in 
Nicaragua,  (Fr.  Curcio  didn’t  say) 
where  the  soldiers  are  the  forces  of 
the  Marxist  government,  and  the 
Contras  are  fighting  the  Marxist  gov- 
ernment? 

The  religious  who  work  in  Central 
America  all  seem  to  be  against  the 
U.S.  presence  there,  but  never  the  So- 
viet presence. 

Why  are  the  religious  blind  to  the 
Soviet  threat  in  Central  America, 
where  Marxists  governments  are  in 
power? 

A.  H. 

Brampton,  Ontario 


Dear  Fathers: 

I enjoyed  the  Lenten  issue  very 
much  and  found  it  thought  provok- 
ing. I am  so  disturbed  at  what  is  hap- 
pening in  South  America  and  the 
Philippines.  That  a world  democracy 
should  support  repressive  regimes 
and  contras  in  the  name  of  fighting 
communism  is  beyond  comprehen- 
sion. The  sad  part  is  that  for  such  a 
long  time  the  Catholic  church,  if  it 
did  not  support  those  regimes  and 
oligarchies,  it  did  not  speak  out 
against  them  either. 

Miss  Jadwiga  H. 

Scarborough,  Ontario 


Writeback:  Let  us  know  what  you 
think  of  the  articles  and  features 
found  in  Scarboro  Missions.  Your 
comments  and  suggestions  are  al- 
ways appreciated. 

Please  address  your  remarks  to: 
The  Editor,  Scarboro  Missions, 
2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough, 
Ontario,  M1M  1M4. 
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“If  they  have  persecuted  me,  they  will  persecute  you.  ” 

John  15:20 


By  Fr.  Jack  Lynch,  S.F.M. 

I still  have  vivid  recollections  of  a class  in  Scripture 
during  which  the  seminary  professor  pointed  out  that 
the  four  marks  or  characteristics  of  the  Church  (one, 
holy,  catholic,  apostolic)  are  all  found  implicitly  in  the 
Scriptures.  Persecution,  too,  is  a characteristic  of  the 
Church  and  of  Christians  that  is  found  explicitly  and 
frequently  in  the  Scriptures. 

Persecution  strikes  the  just  precisely  because  they  are 
just;  the  Christian  because  the  person  is  Christian. 

Very  often  when  we  hear  or  speak  about  the  persecu- 
tion of  Christians  we  think  first  of  all  of  the  Eastern  bloc 
countries  and  China.  That  Christians  because  they  act 
according  to  their  faith  are  abducted,  imprisoned,  tor- 
tured or  killed  in  Catholic  countries  whose  leaders  attend 
mass  and  venerate  Mary  and  the  saints  is  not  as  easy  to 
swallow.  In  both  spheres  of  influence,  eastern  and  western, 
the  persecution  of  Christians  today  is  both  real  and  cruel. 


“In  both  spheres  of  influence,  eastern  and 
western | the  persecution  of  Christians  today 
is  both  real  and  cruel  ” 


It  is  well  documented  that  between  the  two  General 
Assemblies  of  Latin  American  Bishops  (Medellen  in  1968 
and  Puebla  in  1979)  there  were  well  over  1500  Christians 
imprisoned,  exiled,  tortured  or  murdered  precisely  be- 
cause they  chose  to  live  the  radical  demand  of  the  gospel. 
The  assassination  of  Archbishop  Romero  in  San  Salvador 
as  well  as  the  rape  and  murder  of  four  American  church 
women  attracted  worldwide  headlines.  The  daily  persecu- 
tion and  torture  of  many  farmers  and  catechists  is  not  as 
newsworthy  but  just  as  real.  I am  sure  it  was  with  the  latter 
in  mind  that  in  Brazil  Pope  John  Paul  II  commented,  “I 
should  a thousand  times  rather  have  a persecuted  church 
than  a church  of  compromise.” 

The  Book  of  Wisdom  in  the  Old  Testament  clearly  sees 
the  motivation  for  persecution  as  the  godless  hating  the 
just  precisely  because  they  are  a living  reproach.  At  the 
same  time  the  just  person  is  a witness  to  God  whom  the 
persecutor  despises  (Wisdom  2:12  ff). 


In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  we  read  of  how  the  apostles 
and  many  of  the  early  Christians  were  called  to  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  Jesus.  Exposed  to  persecutions,  they 
prayed  to  be  bold  and  thus  be  able  to  announce  the 
gospel.  They  show  confidence  and  assurance  and,  like 
Jesus,  they  show  themselves  patient  in  the  midst  of  per- 
secution and,  like  him,  they  ask  God  to  pardon  their 
tormentors. 

Jesus  suffered  humiliating  tortures.  So  many  of  those 
tortures  are  today  repeated  against  committed  Christians; 
‘arrested  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  bound  and  led  away’, 
‘spat  in  his  face  and  hit  him  with  their  fists’,  ‘they  stripped 
him’,  ‘having  twisted  some  thorns  into  a crown  they  put  it 
on  his  head’,  ‘several  lying  witnesses’. 


“Jesus’  response  to  persecution  is  radical 
because  it  is  not  an  ‘eye  for  an  eye’  but  ‘love 
your  enemies’.” 


Jesus’  response  to  people’s  inhumanity  to  other  people 
is  radical  and  totally  demanding.  What  is  at  stake  is  an 
understanding  that  persecution  is  not  condoned  by  Jesus 
but  rather  it  is  seen  as  a test  of  fidelity  to  the  will  of  God. 
Jesus’  response  to  persecution  is  radical  because  it  is  not 
an  ‘eye  for  an  eye’  but  ‘love  your  enemies’. 

One  of  the  worst  characteristics  of  sin  is  that  the  victim 
so  often  becomes  a sinner.  Sin  becomes  a vicious  circle 
pushing  the  victim  to  get  even  with  the  sinner,  the  per- 
secutor. The  forgiveness  of  God  toward  us  is  the  type  of 
forgiveness  to  which  we  are  called;  a refusal  on  our  part  to 
allow  the  action  of  the  other  to  be  the  basis  of  our 
relationship  with  that  person  or  others. 

The  role  of  the  prophet  is  to  announce  the  Good  News 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  to  denounce  all  that  is  opposed  to  it. 
People’s  inhumanity  to  others  is  to  be  readily  denounced. 
In  announcing  we  are  called  to  hear  the  radical  words  of 
Jesus: 

“Love  your  enemies  and  pray  for 
those  who  persecute  you”. 

Matt.  5:44  ^ 
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Human  Rights  Day? 


By  Fr.  Pat  Kelly,  S.F.M. 

n 10  December  1982  — 
Human  Rights  Day  — nine 
military  men  were  am- 
bushed and  killed  in  a barrio  of 
Linabo  Parish,  Bukidnon,  the  Philip- 
pines. That  morning  I attended  a 
human  rights  rally  in  Malaybalay, 
the  capital  of  Bukidnon.  When  I came 
home  to  the  parish  in  the  afternoon  1 
was  told  about  the  killings.  I imme- 
diately got  on  my  motorbike  and 
went  out  to  the  barrio  where  the  kill- 
ings had  taken  place.  There  was  a 
woman  in  tears  at  the  entrance  to  the 
road  leading  into  the  barrio  telling 
me  about  her  10  year  old  child  who 
was  still  in  the  barrio.  Too  frightened 
to  retrieve  the  child  herself,  she  beg- 
ged me  to  bring  the  child  to  her. 

In  the  barrio  I found  many  people 
standing  around,  talking  very  quietly. 
The  military  had  come  in  the  morn- 
ing and  picked  up  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  soldiers.  While  in  the  barrio  the 
military  burned  a poor  person’s 
house  near  the  ambush  site.  I found 
the  child,  took  her  to  her  mother  and 
then  settled  down  to  talk  with  the 
people.  They  all  believed  that  the  mil- 
itary would  come  and  take  reprisals 
on  them  for  what  the  NPA  (New  Peo- 
ple’s Army)  had  done.  The  fear  and 
tension  was  heavy.  It  could  be  seen  in 
the  way  the  people  shifted  their  feet, 
in  how  they  smoked  their  tobacco 
leaves,  and  the  way  some  stared  off  in 
the  distance,  like  young  parents  look- 
ing at  their  children  or  old  women 
fidgeting  with  their  hands.  I re- 
member quite  vividly  asking  what 
had  happened  but  feeling  very  help- 
less in  the  midst  of  their  fear.  After 
about  an  hour  of  talking  and  listen- 
ing to  one  another,  I offered  to  sleep 
there  with  them  that  night 

All  of  us  crowded  into  a few  houses 


for  a silent  supper  after  which  we  laid 
on  the  floor  and  waited.  None  of  us 
got  any  sleep  that  night  and  when  a 
dog  barked,  it  was  like  an  electric 
shock  going  through  my  body,  all 
tensed  up  waiting  for  more  barking  to 
signal  the  coming  of  more  soldiers. 
Never  in  my  life  have  1 felt  such  in- 
tense fear. 

The  soldiers  did  not  come  that 
night.  The  following  morning  as  we 
were  standing  around  outside  having 
a cigarette  or  tobacco  leaves,  an  old 
man  came  out  from  the  house  and 
said:  “Let  us  thank  God  we  have  seen 
the  sun  rise”.  All  of  us  responded 
with  a heartfelt  “Yes”. 


Fr.  Pat  Kelly,  S.F.M. 


The  old  man  continued:  “Let  us 
pray  that  we  see  the  sun  set”.  Again 
we  offered  up  our  “Yes”. 

The  next  night  I again  slept  in  the 
barrio  but  the  soldiers  did  not  come. 
Because  of  the  other  work  in  the  par- 
ish, I did  not  sleep  any  more  in  the 
barrio. 


Three  days  later  a person  came  to 
the  centre  to  tell  me  that  the  soldiers 
had  arrived  at  the  barrio  that  morn- 
ing. 1 went  out  immediately  and 
found  all  the  people  gathered  in  their 
little  market  place,  with  the  soldiers, 
about  30-40  of  them,  standing  apart 
in  a group.  1 went  to  the  people  and 
talked  with  them  and  then  the  leader 
of  the  soldiers  came  over  and  asked 
me  why  I was  there.  I told  him:  “to  be 
with  the  people  and  hopefully  to 
make  sure  no  abuses  take  place”. 

“We  soldiers  never  abuse  anybody, 
Father,”  he  told  me.  (1  later  found  out 
that  Father  Charlie  Gervais,  S.F.M., 
had  spoken  to  this  soldier  at  their 
headquarters  when  he  complained 
about  soldiers  beheading  two  people. 
The  people  were  then  placed  in  a sack 
and  carried  from  barrio  to  barrio  to 
frighten  the  people.) 

After  talking  for  awhile  the  soldier 
went  back  to  his  group  and  the  peo- 
ple quietly  told  me  what  happened. 
At  sunrise  the  soldiers  came  and 
gathered  everybody  — men,  women 
and  children  — into  the  market  place. 
They  lined  up  the  leader  of  the  barrio 
(Barrio  Capitan)  and  his  five  Coun- 
cillors in  front  of  all  the  people.  The 
leader  of  the  soldiers  asked  the  Barrio 
Capitan:  “Where  are  the  NPA?” 

The  Capitan  answered:  “I  do  not 
know”. 

The  leader  of  the  soldiers  gave  a 
needle  to  the  first  Councillor  and  told 
the  Capitan  to  take  out  his  penis.  He 
then  told  the  Councillor  to  shove  the 
needle  into  the  Capitan’s  penis.  If  he 
refused  he  would  be  shot.  After  that 
was  done,  the  leader  asked  the  first 
Councillor:  “Where  are  the  NPA?” 
He  answered,  “I  do  not  know”. 
The  needle  was  given  to  the  Cap- 
itan and  the  same  procedure  took 
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place.  This  happened  to  all  the  Coun- 
cillors. 

1 asked  the  people  what  did  they 
want  done.  They  told  me  not  to  say 
anything  because  they  feared  some- 
thing worse  might  happen  to  them. 
So  we  just  sat  and  talked  together. 

Fear 

In  the  early  afternoon,  I arrived 
back  in  the  barrio  around  five-thirty 
and  the  people  were  there.  They  had 
not  gone  to  work  in  their  fields  since 
all  this  started  because  of  fear.  The 
people  told  me  that  the  leader  of  the 
soldiers  told  them  that  there  would 
be  no  mass  in  the  barrio  and  if  the 
priest  went  ahead  with  mass  he 
would  strafe  the  chapel.  We  talked  for 
awhile  and  I told  the  people  that  if 
there  was  ever  a time  to  celebrate  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass  it  was  now,  and  I 
was  going  to  the  chapel.  If  any 
wanted  to  join  me  they  were  welcome. 
If  they  were  unable  to  come  that  was 
fine  also. 

Some  men,  women  and  children 
came  and  the  mass  was  a struggle 
between  the  fear  we  felt  and  the  hope 
of  the  risen  Christ. 

After  mass  I had  something  to  eat 
and  got  ready  to  leave.  It  was  dark 
when  I got  on  my  bike  to  return  to  the 


centre.  On  the  way  home,  I had  to 
pass  through  a checkpoint  and  was 
stopped.  Some  soldier  yelled:  “It’s  the 
priest”. 

They  surrounded  me.  One  put  his 
M-16  rifle  to  my  face  and  called  me 
all  sorts  of  names.  For  him,  I was  a 
denil,  the  leader  of  those  who  killed 
the  military  the  week  before.  He  was 
very  irritated  and  anything  could 
have  caused  him  to  pull  the  trigger. 
While  he  was  holding  his  M-16,  other 
soldiers  went  through  my  backpack 
where  I had  my  mass  kit.  They  all 
believed  I had  a gun  and  they  told  me 
if  they  found  it,  I was  finished.  I told 
them  to  get  a flashlight  to  search  my 
bag  but  they  would  not.  One  put  his 
hand  around  the  chalice  and  yelled: 
“He  has  a telescope”. 


“I  fear  that  there  is  a very 
great  danger  for  Catholics  to 
become  ‘modern  Pharisees’ 


Just  then  a passenger  Jeepney 
came  along  the  road  with  its  head- 
lights on,  and  all  of  us  were  picked  up 
in  its  light.  The  soldiers  put  their 
M-16  in  front  of  their  faces.  At  that 
point  I thought  it  a good  time  to 


leave.  I told  them  I was  tired  and  was 
going  home.  I put  on  my  backpack, 
started  the  motorbike  and  went 
home. 

The  next  morning,  Sunday,  I got  up 
very  early  and  went  into  Malaybalay 
to  see  Bishop  Claver,  my  bishop  at 
that  time.  He  told  me  to  cancel  the 
masses  in  the  barrios  and  just  say 
mass  in  the  centre.  I went  back  to 
Linabo  and  celebrated  Sunday  mass 
and  told  the  people  what  the  Bishop 
had  said. 

Monday  morning,  after  saying  a 
very  early  mass  in  preparation  for 
Christmas,  two  men  on  a motorbike 
came  to  the  rectory  to  ask  about  the 
mass  that  was  scheduled  for  that  eve- 
ning in  their  barrio.  For  a long  time 
the  soldiers  were  telling  the  people 
not  to  go  to  mass  because  the  priest 
was  a subversive  and  that  the  chapel 
was  right  at  the  entrance  of  the  road 
where  the  soldiers  had  been  killed.  I 
told  the  two  men  what  the  Bishop 
said.  They  said  they  understood  but 
they  still  wanted  mass.  I told  them  I 
would  go  to  say  the  mass  at  five. 

I arrived  in  the  barrio  at  four-thirty. 
The  chapel  was  overflowing  with 
people.  All  the  aisles  were  filled  with 
many  more  outside.  I told  the  people 
they  could  not  have  given  me  a better 


In  either  case  the  poor  do  not  have  control  over  their  own  lives  either  as  individuals,  families  or  communities. 


Christmas  present  because  in  them  I 
saw  the  hope  and  strength  which 
God  promised  for  his  people.  1 went 
home  after  the  mass  without  any 
problem,  filled  with  great  joy  and 
peace. 

Microcosm 

What  does  all  the  above  mean?  I 
think  it  would  be  accurate  to  say  that 
it  represents  a microcosm  of  what  is 
going  on  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  today. 

The  poor  are  helpless  and  defen- 
seless. The  New  People’s  Army  says 
it’s  fighting  for  the  poor  and  it  is  the 
poor  who  suffer  the  repercussions 
from  their  actions,  waiting  like  sheep 
to  be  slaughtered.  It  was  obvious  they 
were  not  part  of  the  decision-making 
process  to  ambush  the  soldiers. 

The  soldiers,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
there  to  protect  the  status  quo,  under 
which  the  ordinary  people  suffer  in 
their  poverty.  The  soldiers  say  they 
are  also  there  to  “protect”  them  from 
the  evils  of  communism,  by  abusing 
and  instilling  fear  in  the  people.  I feel 
the  people  would  feel  more  sympathy 
for  the  NPA  because  they  are  not  or- 
dinarily abused  directly  by  them.  In 
either  case  they  do  not  have  control 
over  their  own  lives  either  as  individ- 
uals, families  or  communities. 

The  poor  remind  me  of  the  ana- 
whim  in  the  Old  Testament  — the 
small  group  of  people  who  really  be- 
lieved that  only  God  could  save  them. 
That  need  of  God  was  very  evident  to 
me  in  the  mass  in  the  barrio  where 
the  ambush  took  place  and  in  the 
mass  in  the  neighbouring  barrio. 
They  do  not  trust  in  princes  or  kings 
but  in  God. 

These  are  the  ones  to  whom  Jesus 
came  to  preach  the  “Good  News” 
(Luke  4:16)  and  I wonder  if  we,  the 
followers  of  Christ,  are  doing  that. 

I fear  that  there  is  a very  great  dan- 
ger for  Catholics  to  become  “modern 
Pharisees”.  The  world  seems  now  di- 
vided into  the  “good  guys”  and  the 
“bad  guys”,  us  being  the  “good 
guys”.  We  will  agree  that  we  are  not 
perfect  but  we  believe  we  are  better 
than  “them”.  The  media  also  encour- 
ages and  strengthens  us  in  the  belief 
that  “they”  are  not  to  be  trusted  and 


“The  fear  and  tension  was  heavy.  It  could 
be  seen  in  the  way  the  people  shifted 
their  feet  and  in  the  way  some  stared  off 
in  the  distance,  like  young  parents  look- 
ing at  their  children  or  old  women  fidget- 
ing with  their  hands.” 


“The  realization  that  my 
God  and  my  Father  loves  the 
soldier  with  the  M-16  with 
the  same  intensity  as  he  loves 
me  and  that  he  wants  us  to 
love  one  another  came  as  a 
shock.'” 


are  really  bad.  We  put  tags  on  coun- 
tries and  people  which  enforce  this 
concept  and  make  it  difficult  for  us  to 
open  our  arms  and  reach  out  because 
we  do  not  “see”  people  any  more  — 
we  see  systems  and  we  believe  our 
system  is  the  better  of  the  two.  We 
really  do  not  see  the  poor  on  both 
sides  — we  do  not  give  them  faces  or 
feelings.  We  might  cluck  our  tongues 
and  shake  our  heads  in  disapproval 
and  pray  for  the  world,  but  the  other 
side  is  the  evil  side  and  we  are  right. 

The  realization  that  came  to  me 
that  my  God  and  my  Father  loves  the 
soldier  with  the  needle  as  much  as  he 
loves  those  who  were  abused,  that  my 
God  and  my  Father  loves  the  soldier 
with  the  M-16  with  the  same  inten- 
sity as  he  loves  me  and  that  he  wants 


us  to  love  one  another  came  as  a 
shock.  It  is  in  moments  like  this  that 
we  are  tempted  to  say  as  the  believers 
of  Jesus  said  in  His  life:  “This  is  a 
hard  teaching,  who  can  understand 
it”  (Isaiah  6). 

We  must  see  and  feel  for  the  poor 
on  both  sides  because  they  are  the 
victims  of  the  struggle  between  “sys- 
tems” — capitalist  or  communist.  (I 
doubt  if  the  Good  News  of  Christ  is 
being  heard  even  by  the  poor  on 
“our”  side.) 

We  can  discuss  and  debate  whether 
some  killing  in  special  cases  is  neces- 
sary or  not,  but  those  of  us  who  have 
been  in  situations  where  killings  have 
occurred  know  that  the  result  is  fear, 
sorrow,  tears,  especially  for  the  fam- 
ily. All  of  us  know  that  God  does  not 
want  that. 

I would  love  to  see  my  Catholic 
Church  preach  some  Good  News  to 
the  poor.  I would  love  to  see  my  Cath- 
olic Church  ask  all  its  members  who 
are  soldiers  to  lay  down  their  arms 
and  leave  the  army,  navy  or  whatever. 
I would  love  to  see  my  Catholic 
Church  ask  all  its  members  who  are 
working  in  factories,  offices,  who  are 
making  bullets,  arms  or  bombs  to 
leave  their  work  and  find  other  work. 

I would  love  to  see  my  Catholic 
Church  ask  its  members  who  have 
investments  in  companies  that  make 
arms  or  components  of  arms  to  with- 
draw their  investments  and  invest  in 
something  else. 

Most  would  likely  say  that  this  is 
foolish.  There  can  be  no  denying, 
however,  that  many,  many  poor  in  the 
world  have  been  killed  by  Catholics 
either  shooting,  making,  or  investing 
in  instruments  of  death. 

Perhaps  many  Catholics  would 
leave  our  church.  Although  Jesus 
himself  allowed  his  believers  to  leave 
him  and  not  walk  with  Him  anymore 
instead  of  compromising  His  mes- 
sage (John  6).  This  must  also  be  our 
message.  Our  human  wisdom  is  lead- 
ing our  world  to  greater  hate,  sorrow 
and  sadness.  Maybe  we  should  try 
the  foolishness  of  God  (1  Cor- 
inthians). 

I believe  the  poor  would  be  very 
happy  to  bear  the  Good  News  that 
we  have  laid  down  our  arms.  A 
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Focus  On  Facts 


Area 

Population 


People 


Religion 


Health 


214.000  sq.  km 

803.000  (1982) 

growth  rate  1%  (1970-80  average) 
population  density  9.4  per  sq.  mile 

East  Indians 
African 

Mixed  (Creole) 

Amerindian 

Chinese  & Portuguese 

Other 

Christian 
Hindu 
Muslim 
Not  Stated 

Life  Expectancy  (1975-80) 

Infant  Mortality 
No.  of  doctors 
Pop.  per  hospital  bed 


51% 

31% 

11% 

5% 

1% 

1% 

46% 

37% 

8% 

9% 


Economy  GNP  (1982) 

Income  per  capita. 

Percentage  of  total  exports  (1981): 
bauxite 
sugar 
rice 

alumina 
Total  exports 
Total  imports 


Principal  Towns  Georgetown  (capital) 


New  Amsterdam 


Corriverton 


US$430m 

US$693 

32.3% 

27.4% 

10.6% 

8.8% 

US$241  m 
US$290m 

183,000 

1979/Estimate 

30.000 

1979/Estimate 

11.000 

1979/Estimate 


69 1 years  Government 

50.5  per  1000 
1:7,660  (1981) 

1:207 


Executive.  Presidency  since  1 980 

Source:  Latin  America  Bureau  (Research  and 
Action)  Ltd. 
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Guyana  Update 


Fr.  Andrew  Morrison,  S.J. 


The  following  is  a feature  inter- 
view with  Fr.  Andrew  Morrison,  S.J., 
of  Guyana,  conducted  by  Michael 
Donelson,  Assistant  Editor  of  Scar- 
boro  Missions.  Donelson  spoke  with 
Fr.  Morrison  on  9 December  1985 
about  the  current  political  climate  in 
Guyana,  the  persecution  many  main- 
line churches  have  endured  in  de- 
fense of  basic  human  rights,  and 
Morrison’s  own  role  as  Editor  of 
Guyana’s  Catholic  Standard. 

Fr.  Morrison  was  in  Canada  to 
speak  to  various  church  and  human 
rights  groups  about  conditions  in 
Guyana.  Despite  repeated  harass- 
ment and  censorship  by  the  govern- 
ment the  Catholic  Standard  remains 
the  only  non-partisan  free  press  in 
the  country.  This  harassment  contin- 
ued when  Fr.  Morrison  returned  to 
Guyana  to  be  greeted  with  a body 
search  and  the  temporary  disap- 
pearance of  his  luggage. 

The  text  of  their  interview  follows. 
The  Editor. 


Scarboro  Missions:  What  has  been 
the  purpose  of  your  trip  to  Canada? 


Fr.  Andrew  Morrison:  I was  invited 
by  the  Canada  Caribbean  Working 
Group  of  the  Canadian  Council  of 
Churches  to  speak  to  Canadians 
about  the  situation  in  Guyana.  They, 
along  with  a number  of  church 
groups,  have  given  us  support  in  pass- 
ing along  information  about  the  sit- 
uation in  Guyana.  A number  of 
groups  have  written,  through  De- 
velopment and  Peace  and  the  Guyana 
Human  Rights  Support  Group,  to  the 
Catholic  Standard  encouraging  us  to 
continue  our  job  in  the  defense  of 
press  freedom. 

Scarboro:  Did  this  letter-writing 
campaign  have  an  appreciable  effect? 


“It  certainly  pointed  out  to 
Mr.  Burnham  that  the 
Canadian  people  were 
taking  an  interest  in  Guyana 
and  that  they  were  not 
satisfied  with  human  rights 
and  the  way  the  Catholic 
Standard  was  being 
treated 


Morrison:  I think  it  may  have  a good 
effect  in  preventing  any  further  action 
against  the  Catholic  Standard.  It  cer- 
tainly pointed  out  to  Mr.  Burnham 
that  the  Canadian  people  were  taking 
an  interest  in  Guyana  and  that  they 
were  not  satisfied  with  human  rights 
and  the  way  the  Catholic  Standard 
was  being  treated.  The  letters  and 
telegrams  were  the  sort  of  thing  that 
alerted  him  to  the  fact  that  Canadians 


were  keeping  an  eye  on  what  he  was 
doing. 

Scarboro:  With  President  Forbes 
Burnham’s  death  in  August  1985,  has 
there  been  any  significant  change  in 
the  political  arena? 

Morrison:  At  first,  when  President 
Desmond  Hoyte  succeeded  Mr. 
Burnham,  he  made  very  good  sounds 
as  if  he  intended  to  make  many  re- 
forms. As  the  elections  approached, 
however,  it  became  quite  clear  that  he 
meant  to  continue  in  the  same  way  as 
his  predecessor.  Despite  his  many 
pronouncements  about  changes  in 
the  electoral  law,  the  opposition  par- 
ties fully  expected  that  the  elections 
would  be  rigged. 

Scarboro:  Were  any  changes  made  to 
these  laws? 

Morrison:  The  rigging  was  done  with 
a little  more  sophistication.  Under 
Burnham  the  control  of  the  elections 
passed  from  the  Elections  Commis- 
sion to  the  Ministry  of  Affairs.  The 
Opposition  has  asked  that  this  law  be 
changed  and  that  the  control  of  the 
elections  be  returned  to  an  inde- 
pendent elections  committee.  The 
changes  to  date,  the  Opposition  ar- 
gue, have  been  cosmetic.  They  don’t 
get  to  the  root  of  the  rigging.  Because 
the  army  collects  the  ballot  boxes, 
once  the  votes  are  cast,  there  is  no  way 
of  knowing  whether  the  boxes  will  be 
switched  or  not.  Mr.  Hoyte’s  response 
to  this  was  to  allow  the  Opposition 
parties  to  follow  the  army  trucks,  an 
offer  they  rejected.  As  one  wag  said: 
“You  can  have  a funeral  following  a j 
hearse,  but  you  don’t  know  what’s  in  j 
the  box.  The  box  may  be  empty”. 
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Both  the  Anglican  [Randolph 
George]  and  Catholic  [Benedict 
Singh]  bishops  and  other  citizens  sent 
a letter  to  Mr.  Hoyte  to  voice  their 
concerns  asking  him  to  consider 
making  changes.  The  response  of  the 
Minister  of  Home  Affairs  to  this  was 
most  rude. 

Scarboro:  How  are  the  mainline 
churches  treated?  Are  they  seen  as  a 
source  of  opposition,  a threat  to  be 
countered? 

Morrison : Yes.  The  mainline 
churches  for  a few  years  now  have 
been  standing  up  to  the  government 
on  behalf  of  the  people  in  defense  of 
human  rights,  and  in  respect  to  elec- 
tions. They  have  also  criticized  the 
government  from  time  to  time  on 
various  things  — the  banning  of  cer- 
tain basic  items  such  as  flour,  for  in- 
stance. They  are  looked  on  now  as 
opposition  and  they  have  been  sub- 
jected to  very  grave  attacks  from  time 
to  time.  Earlier  this  year,  the  govern- 
ment sponsored  a group  calling 
themselves  ‘Concerned  Christians’, 
but  made  up  of  people  who  were  defi- 
nitely not  Christian.  This  group  pre- 


vented the  holding  of  the  Annual 
General  meeting  of  the  Council  of 
Churches.  This  was  reported  in  Can- 
ada and  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Canadian  Calgary  Working  Group 
protests  were  organized  from  the 
churches  here  letting  the  Canadian 
people  know  what  was  going  on. 

Scarboro:  Was  the  House  of  Israel 
involved  in  blocking  this  meeting? 


“ . .to  give  the  news,  news 
that  is  accurate,  that  the 
Guyanese  people  need  to 
know.  It  has  become  the  only 
source  of  correct  information 
in  the  country.” 


Morrison:  Yes.  The  House  of  Israel  is 
a cult  led  by  an  American  fugitive 
from  justice,  David  Hill,  who  calls 
himself  the  Rabbi  Washington.  He 
heads  a sect  which  claims  that  the 
true  Jews  are  black  and  that  whites 
who  call  themselves  Jews  are  not  real 
Jews. 


Scarboro:  Does  it  have  the  full  sup- 
port of  the  government? 

Morrison:  It  has  the  full  support  of 
the  government  and  has  acted  as  a 
strong  arm  of  the  government.  They 
were  the  group  responsible  for  the 
beating  and  the  killing  of  Father  Ber- 
nard Darke,  S.J.,  a co-worker  of  mine 
in  1979. 

Scarboro:  As  Editor  of  the  Catholic 
Standard  what  has  been  your  paper’s 
role  in  Guyana’s  national  affairs?  Are 
you  the  only  remaining  independent 
free  press? 

Morrison:  Yes,  independent  of  politi- 
cal affiliation  that  is.  We  try  not  to  be 
connected  with  any  political  party, 
but  to  give  the  news,  news  that  is 
accurate,  that  the  Guyanese  people 
need  to  know.  It  has  become  the  only 
source  of  correct  information  in  the 
country.  We  give  information  about 
the  country  and  we  give  very  strong 
comments  in  our  editorials  echoing, 
we  believe,  the  feelings  and  opinions 
of  the  people  and  giving  a Christian 
basis  for  what  we  say.  For  instance,  we 
are  definitely  against  violence,  and  I 
think  we  play  some  part  in  keeping 
the  people  non-violent.  Many  feel 
that  the  only  solution  to  the  problems 
in  Guyana  is  a violent  uprising.  We 
claim  that  this  would  be  counter-pro- 
ductive to  the  people.  They  them- 
selves would  suffer  — nobody  would 
gain.  The  people  have  seen  over  the 
years  that  any  effort  they  made  at 
protesting  was  beaten  down,  so  they 
feel  that  road  is  not  open  to  them. 
They  have  no  armies.  The  only  people 
that  carry  arms  are  the  government 
people  and  the  bandits. 

Scarboro:  The  Catholic  Standard  has 
been  repeatedly  harassed  by  the  gov- 
ernment — newsprint  and  printing 
supplies  have  been  withheld,  libel 
suits  against  you  personally  and 


“The  economic  conditions  and  the  social 
conditions  generally  have  deteriorated 
relentlessly  over  the  years.  We  have  had 
to  chronicle  this  deterioration  in  the  ser- 
vice of  truth."  Mother  with  two  daugh- 
ters, Guyana. 
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“I  live  in  hope.  I feel,  as  many  people  have  told  me,  that  a Catholic  paper  should  be 
giving  people  hope."  Young  family,  New  Amsterdam,  Guyana. 


against  your  paper  are  presently  be- 
fore the  courts.  Will  this  pressure  ease 
now  that  Burnham  is  dead?  Is  it  still 
too  early  to  tell? 

Morrison:  Easement  occurred  when 
he  died  because  one  of  the  suits  was 
one  brought  by  him  against  the  Cath- 
olic Standard.  Our  lawyers  certainly 
expected  to  lose  the  case,  in  fact  we 
didn’t  have  much  hope  for  any  of  the 
others. 

Scarboro:  How  has  the  church  re- 
sponded to  your  paper’s  plight? 

Morrison:  I must  say  that  the  main- 
line churches  have  worked  together. 
But  the  government,  as  is  its  wont  in 
everything,  tried  to  get  control  of  the 
Council  of  Churches,  but  has  failed 
because  of  the  great  unity  of  the  main- 
line  churches.  Although  some 
churches,  such  as  the  African  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  support  the 
government,  the  mainline  churches 

— the  Anglican,  Catholic,  Presby- 
terian, Moravian  and  Congregation- 
alists  — are  completely  against  what 
the  government  is  doing. 

Scarboro:  How  have  the  people  of 
Guyana  borne  up  under  the  struggle 
of  repeated  shortages  of  basic  food 
stuffs,  an  unemployment  rate  of  be- 
tween 30-40  percent,  rampant  infla- 
tion, deteriorating  health  care  and 
education? 

Morrison:  They  are  largely  in  a state 
of  apathy.  They  have  tended  to  de- 
spair of  ever  changing  the  govern- 
ment by  legal  means  and  live  in  hope 
that  something  would  happen  to 
bring  about  the  change.  I think  there 
was  a general  sense  of  relief  when 
Burnham  died  and  the  hope  that  now 
there  would  be  changes.  But  I think 

— seeing  what  is  happening  to  the 
elections  — that  apathy  has  de- 
scended. 

Scarboro:  What  has  been  the  impact 
of  migration  on  the  country? 

Morrison:  It  has  had  a very  bad  ef- 
fect. Many  in  the  middle-line  man- 
agement as  well  as  many  of  the  top 


management  people  have  left  the 
country.  The  best  of  schemes  are  now 
in  danger  of  not  coming  to  fruition 
because  of  the  lack  of  skilled  people.  1 
spoke  to  one  donor  agency  and  they 
told  me  of  their  worry  to  get  someone 
to  manage  a project.  The  person  they 
had  in  mind  had  just  emigrated.  Even 


. .the  mainline  churches  have 
worked  together.  But  the 
government,  as  is  its  wont  in 
everything,  tried  to  get  control  of 
the  Council  of  Churches,  but  has 
failed  because  of  the  great  unity 
of  the  mainline  churches .” 


now,  something  could  be  done  to  re- 
trieve the  situation.  It  will  be  a hard 
uphill  task,  but  the  people  have 
shown  that  they  have  , ability  and 
when  they  go  abroad  they  hold  down 
very  good  jobs.  I’ve  been  most  edified 
by  the  progress  made  by  all  these 
Guyanese.  They’ve  done  enormously 
well  in  Canada. 

Scarboro:  How  has  all  this  affected 
you  personally?  Has  a sense  of  apa- 
thy set  in? 


Morrison:  No.  I live  in  hope.  I feel,  as 
many  people  have  told  me,  that  a 
Catholic  paper  should  be  giving  peo- 
ple hope.  In  the  past  some  people 
have  complained  that  the  Catholic 
Standard  was  rather  depressing  be- 
cause it  gave  all  the  news  that  was 
pessimistic;  gave  no  sign  of  hope.  If 
we  are  going  to  tell  the  truth,  we  have 
to  tell  things  as  they  are  and  counter 
what  the  government  is  saying  in  its 
propaganda  press.  The  government 
always  puts  a bright  side  on  what  is 
happening.  I say  that  is  false  hope.  We 
must  say  things  as  they  are;  look  at 
the  situation  clearly  so  that  the  peo- 
ple see  the  problems  that  are  ahead  of 
them  and  how  they  must  work  to- 
gether to  solve  them.  The  present 
party  is  not  doing  that.  The  economic 
conditions  and  the  social  conditions 
generally  have  deteriorated  relent- 
lessly over  the  years.  We  have  had  to 
chronicle  this  deterioration  in  the  ser- 
vice of  truth.  At  the  same  time  we  give 
hope  — I have  great  hope  that  the 
Lord  is  working  on  something 
through  all  this  and  telling  the  Guy- 
anese people  something  — that  we 
need  to  get  together.  I think  the 
churches  have  a wonderful  part  to 
play  still  in  bringing  the  people  to- 
gether. ^ v 
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A Missionary  Vocation 


Come  Follow  Me 


“I  fully  believe  that  the  peace  and  joy  of  moving  in  whatever 
direction  the  Lord  pulls  outweighs  all  the  frustrations."  Fr.  John 
Carten,  S.F.M. 

By  Fr.  John  Carten,  S.F.M. 

. .and  passing  along  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
he  saw  Simon  and  Andrew  the  brother  of 
Simon  casting  a net  in  the  sea;  for  they  were 
fishermen.  And  Jes  us  sa  id  to  them,  Tollow  me 
fishers  of  mend” 

Mark  1:16,17 

Each  of  us  experiences  this  call  in  a very  unique  way. 
My  own  sense  of  call  grew  out  of  an  environment 
nourished  by  the  faith  of  my  family  and  the  Chris- 
tian community  in  New  Brunswick.  As  a young  child,  I 
felt  the  Lord  inviting  me  to  become  a missionary.  1 
thought  for  sure  that  I would  one  day  work  in  some 
remote  part  of  Africa  among  the  very  poor  and  travel 
around  by  canoe.  For  years  I had  intended  to  join  a 
missionary  community  in  the  U.S.,  yet  somehow,  on  grad- 


uating from  university,  I felt  drawn  to  Scarboro  Missions. 

Instead  of  Africa,  1 was  asked  to  go  to  Japan.  Instead  of 
the  countryside,  I landed  in  Tokyo,  one  of  the  world’s 
largest  cities.  Instead  of  a canoe  I was  amazed  by  the  best 
of  world  transportation.  Instead  of  experiencing  a big 
bui;st  of  joy  and  happiness,  1 experienced  loneliness,  pain 
and  frustration.  Several  times  I felt  like  calling  it  quits. 
Japan  was  obviously  not  the  place  for  me. 

Yet  in  spite  of  all  the  frustrations  deep  inside  I felt  the 
call  “Come  follow  me”.  In  all  1 spent  eight  years  working 
in  Japan.  Gradually,  1 really  got  to  like  the  country,  the 
people  and  the  customs.  The  Japanese  are  truly  blessed  by 
God  with  abundant  gifts  and  we  can  learn  a great  deal 
from  them. 

Two  years  ago  I returned  to  Canada  to  get  grounded  in 
my  own  culture  once  again.  Yet  now  that  I feel  ready  and 
willing  to  return  to  Japan  my  life  has  taken  on  a new  twist. 
As  of  1 March,  I began  working  as  Co-ordinator  of  our 
Formation-Education  team.  Father  Roger  Brennan, 
S.F.M.,  who  has  been  on  the  formation  team  for  the  past 
five  years,  is  moving  on  to  other  work.  Now  it’s  my  turn  to 
help  out. 

As  I reflect  on  my  own  journey,  the  only  thing  that 
seems  to  stand  out  is  that  the  Lord  has  always  pulled  me 
in  the  opposite  direction  to  where  I felt  ready  and  willing 
to  go.  It  never  seems  to  make  too  much  sense,  yet  things 
always  seem  to  work  out. 

I think  the  call  to  trust  in  the  Lord’s  providence  and 
wisdom  is  basic  to  any  vocation.  He  is  the  leader.  It  is  His 
plan  for  the  building  of  His  kingdom.  He  invites  us  to  be  a 
part  of  His  action  in  the  world.  Over  and  over  again 
missionaries  head  out  to  many  countries.  For  most,  it  is 
always  difficult  to  leave  home  once  again.  Yet  they  step 
forth  in  ‘trust’  responding  to  the  call  once  again. 

Here  in  Canada,  I sometimes  speak  with  people  who 
feel  called  to  be  a missionary  but  they  are  afraid  to  let  go 
and  take  the  necessary  steps.  Most  of  us  experience  this 
same  sense  of  apprehension  and  fear.  However,  1 fully 
believe  that  the  peace  and  joy  of  moving  in  whatever 
direction  the  Lord  pulls  outweighs  all  the  frustrations. 

If  any  of  you  feel  a similar  call  in  your  life,  take  a chance, 
move  in  the  direction  you  feel  pulled.  Gradually,  the  Lord 
will  let  you  know  where  He  wants  you.  If  you  are  like  me, 
that  may  always  be  opposite  the  direction  in  which  you 
are  now  walking.  * 
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“Happy  Are  Those  Who  Are  Persecuted” 


By  Fr.  Terry  Gallagher,  S.F.M. 

This  is  part  of  one  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus.  The  first 
six  words  are  totally  incomprehensible.  There  are 
so  many  people  that  claim  to  be  persecuted,  and 
none  are  happy.  Almost  fifteen  years  ago  wealthy 
Chileans  felt  persecuted  under  the  Marxist  Allende  be- 
cause they  had  to  stand  in  line  in  grocery  stores  with  the 
poor  who  now  could  afford  to  buy  milk  and  eggs.  Almost 
twenty  years  ago  white  people  in  the  Southern  States  felt 
persecuted  because  they  were  being  forced  by  American 
laws  to  de-segregate  schools,  restaurants  and  hotels. 

Today,  in  our  present  volatile  world  a Colonel  Khad- 
dafy  claims  to  be  persecuted  by  America  and  the  U.S. 
Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean;  South  African  blacks  claim  to 
be  persecuted  by  the  regime  of  Apartheid;  native  peoples 
throughout  the  world  claim  to  be  persecuted  by  their  own 
national  governments  and  by  foreign  economic  interests; 
trade  unionists  in  Poland,  in  Guatemala,  in  England  and 
even  in  Canada  claim  to  be  persecuted  by  Governments 
representing  interests  other  than  workers;  women  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  claim  to  be  persecuted  by  the  very 
people  they  hold  significant  in  their  lives,  men  who  are 
their  fathers,  their  brothers,  their  husbands,  their  sons, 


their  lovers,  even  their  religious  leaders,  gurus,  priests  or 
Bishops.  None  of  these  people  are  happy. 

Just  what  did  Jesus  say: 

“ Happy  those  who  are  persecuted  in  the  cause 

of  right:  theirs  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

These  words  are  very  important  for  those  who  claim  to 
follow  Jesus  into  the  twenty-first  century.  In  the  total 
world  population  we  Christians  are  a minority,  a remnant 
population  in  a world  literally  torn  asunder  by  situations 
of  gross  injustice.  Billions  of  dollars  and  years  of  research 
go  towards  increased  militarization,  nuclear  superiority 
and  star  wars  programs  while  millions  starve  on  lands 
that  could  produce  food.  Our  lakes,  rivers,  streams  and 
atmosphere,  too,  are  poisoned  with  all  kinds  of  pollutants. 
There  are  many  “causes  of  right”  which  we  Christians  are 
not  alone  in  working  for.  Men  and  women  and  young 
people  of  Jewish,  Hindu,  Muslim,  Buddhist  traditions 
and  other  ideologies  are  deeply  committed  to  building  a 
world  of  justice  and  peace  where  we  live  as  children  of  one 
human  family,  respecting  and  cherishing  one  another  and 
the  land  upon  which  we  stand. 

But  to  stand  up  for  these  causes  of  right,  to  give  our  lives 
to  the  coming  to  birth  of  one  of  them  — no  matter  who  we 
are  or  what  our  religious  faith.  . .we  will  meet  opposition, 
misunderstanding,  rejection,  confrontation,  even  im- 
prisonment, torture  and  death.  And  where  is  there  hap- 
piness in  that?  Not  happiness  surely  as  the  world  knows 
it,  but  happiness  I suppose  as  Jesus  the  crucified  and 
Risen  One  knew  it;  happiness  of  a Mahatma  Gandhi,  or 
Martin  Luther  King,  Dorothy  Day  or  Archbishop  Oscar 
Romero  and  the  martyrs  we  revere  in  the  beginnings  of 
Christianity  all  of  whom  could  say  with  Jesus: 


“Happy  are  you  when  people  abuse  you  and 
persecute  you  and  speak  all  kinds  of  calumny  against 
you  on  my  account.  Rejoice  and  be  glad,  for  your 
reward  will  be  great  in  Heaven;  this  is  how  they 
persecuted  the  prophets  before  you.” 

Matt.  5:  10-12. 


What  “cause  of  right”  are  you  giving  your  energy  to 
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Plea  For  Refugees 

Archbishop  Arturo  Rivera  Damas  of  San  Salvador  has 
urged  the  United  States  Congress  to  allow  refugees  from 
El  Salvador  to  remain  temporarily  in  the  United  States 
instead  of  being  deported.  He  asked  members  of  Congress 
to  “open  your  arms,  your  hearts,  and  your  Christian 
charity  to  my  suffering  people”  and  to  “double  your 
efforts  against  the  deportation  of  Salvadoran  refugees  and 
in  support  of  measures  such  as  the  Moakley-DeConcini 
Bill  which  in  some  way  will  contribute  to  a temporary 
solution  to  the  agony  of  my  flock  in  search  of  refuge”. 
The  bill,  which  has  the  support  of  the  US  bishops’ 

conference  and  other 
church  and  religious  or- 
ganizations, would  give 
Salvadoran  refugees  “ex- 
tended departure  status”, 
which  allows  certain  for- 
eigners to  remain  in  the 
country  for  a period  of 
years.  But  it  is  opposed  by 
the  Reagan  administra- 
tion, which  believes  that 
Salvadoran  refugees  are 
seeking  economic  gain 
rather  than  freedom  or 
safety  from  repression. 
{The  Tablet). 


Police  Raid  Czech  Catholics 

Reports  are  reaching  the  West  of  what  seems  to  be  the 
most  concerted  action  against  unofficial  Catholic  activists 
in  Czechoslovakia  since  the  1979  raid  on  clandestine 
printing  works  in  Olomouc.  On  11  November  dozens  of 
homes  throughout  Moravia  were  raided,  large  amounts 
of  religious  literature  confiscated,  and  many  people  taken 
in  for  questioning.  Four  were  currently  still  in  detention 
early  this  year:  57  year-old  Augustin  Navratil  of 
Lutopecny,  father  of  nine  and  a well-known  Catholic 
campaigner  for  religious  rights,  who  is  apparently  threat- 
ened with  psychiatric  incarceration;  36  year-old  Pavel 
Dudr  and  50  year-old  Jaromir  Nemec  of  Gottwaldov;  and, 
as  far  as  is  known,  Jirina  Beneiova,  also  from  Gottwaldov. 
Among  raids  the  following  day  was  one  of  the  flat  of  75 
year-old  Hermina  Oherova  of  Ujezdee,  when  security  po- 
lice confiscated  a duplicator,  reams  of  paper,  and  numer- 
ous copies  of  Vzkriseni  (Resurrection),  a journal  for 
young  people.  Frantisek  Adamik  of  Trerov,  aged  53,  was 


taken  into  custody  after  a raid  on  his  home  and  con- 
fiscation of  a typewriter,  a great  deal  of  paper,  a tape 
recorder,  cassettes,  and  45  copies  of  home-made  books 
and  leaflets:  he  was  released  after  four  days  in  detention 
but  is  facing  charges  of  “obstructing  the  state  supervision 
of  the  Church”. 

Meanwhile  in  Slovakia  two  priests  have  had  their  per- 
mission to  exercise  their  ministry  withdrawn  by  the  state 
authorities  in  Bratislava.  The  two,  49  year-old  Fr.  Rudolph 
Chudy  and  56  year-old  Fr.  Anton  Srholec  SDB,  took  part 
in  the  pilgrimage  to  Velehrad  on  7 July  to  mark  the 
1100th  anniversary  of  St.  Methodius  and  helped  look 
after  young  people  on  this  pilgrimage.  {The  Tablet). 


‘New  Signs’  from  Third  World 

Church  authorities  must  learn  how  to  read  the  “new 
signs  of  the  times”  caused  by  the  emerging  Third  World  as 
the  home  of  most  Catholics,  said  bishops  from  Asia, 
Africa  and  Latin  America. 

“The  greater  majority  of  the  Catholic  Church  lives 
outside  Europe,  outside  the  First  World,”  said  Coadjutor 
Archbishop  Henry  D’Souza  of  Calcutta,  India,  Secretary 
General  of  the  Federation  of  Asian  Bishops’  Conferences. 

“There  are  new  signs  of  the  times  in  the  world  today, 
particularly  in  Asia,  as  the  axis  of  the  world  moves  toward 
the  Third  World  and  toward  the  continents  of  the  East,” 
he  said. 

About  55  percent  of  the  world’s  840  million  Catholics 
live  in  developing  countries  of  the  Third  World.  Sixty 
percent  of  the  162  delegates  attending  the  opening  week  of 

the  extraordinary  syndd 
in  Rome  last  December 
were  from  the  Third 
World. 

Archbishop  D’Souza 
said  the  Second  Vatican 
Council  helped  Asian 
Church  leaders  under- 
stand the  signs  of  the 
times  by  its  openness  to 
non-Christian  religions 
and  by  liturgical  reforms 
making  it  easier  to  adapt 
worship  services  to  the 
local  culture. 

Asia  “is  the  cradle  of  the  great  non-Christian  religions 
of  the  world,”  he  said.  “Vatican  II  allowed  the  Church  to 
be  open  to  these  treasures  of  the  East,”  he  added. 

“We  are  evangelizing  people  not  by  trying  only  to  bring 
them  to  the  faith,  but  by,  we  hope,  getting  them  to  recog- 
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nize  the  fruits  within  their  faith,”  he  said. 

Archbishop  D’Souza  said  this  openness  has  caused  the 
Catholic  Church  to  be  an  effective  social  influence 
through  cooperation  on  issues  with  people  of  other  faiths. 
“Catholics  are  small  in  number  in  Asia.  We  cannot  make 
an  impact  on  our  own.  We  must  work  with  others,”  he 
said. 

There  are  69  million  Catholics  in  Asia,  which  represents 
about  2.5  percent  of  the  region’s  population.  {Asia  Focus). 


Church  Teaching  Consistent:  Pope 

Church  teaching  consistently  opposes  all  forms  of  dis- 
crimination, Pope  John  Paul  II  told  some  10,000  demon- 
strators in  Rome  who  were  protesting  South  Africa’s 

system  of  apartheid. 
Speaking  recently  from 
his  apartment  window 
overlooking  St.  Peter’s 
Square,  the  Pope  said  that 
the  demonstrators  were 
upholding  “unsuppress- 
ible  values  and  rights”. 
Speaking  to  the  demon- 
strators, the  Pope  also 
said  the  recent  pact  be- 
tween Uganda’s  military 
government  and  rebel  op- 
position was  a “tender 
germ  of  peace”  that  must 
be  protected.  ( Catholic 
Trends). 


Chilean  Jesuit  Released 

Fr.  Renato  Hevia,  S.J.,  Editor  of  Mensaje,  was  released 
from  prison  in  Santiago,  Chile,  on  20  December  after 
having  been  under  arrest  since  3 December  on  charges  of 
insulting  President  Pinochet.  Earlier  he  was  interviewed  in 
prison  by  La  Croix , when  he  pointed  out  that  General 
Pinochet  had  not  been  mentioned  once  in  the  three  issues 
of  Mensaje  that  were  used  for  the  charge  against  him. 
“The  .only  insult  I could  have  offered  him  would  thus  be 


having  failed  to  mention  him,”  said  Fr.  Hevia.  These 
issues,  the  first  three  of  1985,  analyzed  the  moral  deterio- 
ration of  the  police  forces.  {The  Tablet). 


Humanitarian  Aid  to  Nicaragua 

A group  of  U.S.  religious  leaders  has  launched  a drive  to 
raise  $27  million  in  humanitarian  aid  for  the  Nicaraguan 
people. 

The  campaign,  entitled  “Search  for  Peace,”  was  an- 
nounced recently  by  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  Thomas 
Gumbleton  of  Detroit,  who  called  on  U.S.  citizens  to 
“open  their  hearts  and  offer  truly  humanitarian  aid”  for 
Nicaragua.  The  campaign  was  launched  to  counter  the 
$27  million  in  “humanitarian  aid”  approved  last  June  by 
the  U.S.  Congress  for  anti-Sandinista  contras. 

“Where  congressional  funds  are  used  to  damage  the 
Nicaraguan  economy,  we  will  carry  food  to  feed  children. 
Where  contra  forces  look  for  missiles  to  expand  the  war  to 
all  Nicaragua,  we  want  medicines  to  heal,  serum  to  vacci- 
nate and  wells  to  provide  water,”  said  Father  William 
Callahan,  S.J.,  who  is  coordinating  the  campaign.  ( Lati - 
namerica  Press). 


Ecumenical  Working  Group 

The  Christian  Conference  of  Asia  (CCA)  has  invited  the 
Federation  of  Asian  Bishops  Conferences  (FABC)  to  con- 
sider forming  an  unprecedented  Protestant-Catholic 
working  group. 

The  formation  of  a joint  working  group  was  approved 
at  a recent  CCA  general  committee  meeting. 

The  FABC  already  has  “fraternal  status”  in  the  CCA,  a 
voluntary  fellowship  of  110  Protestant  churches  in  16 
countries. 

According  to  Reverend  Park  $angjung,  CCA  General 
$ecretary,  more  cooperation  is  needed.  “Other  regions  are 
already  ahead  of  us,”  he  said. 

The  working  group  would  coordinate  joint  Catholic 
and  Protestant  work  in  Asia,  he  said. 

The  FABC  needs  to  approve  the  proposal  and  decide 
what  form  the  working  group  should  take.  {Asia  Focus).  \ 
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I do  not  believe 

that  all  efforts  are  in  vain. 


I do  not  believe  that  humanity’s  dreams 

will  go  up  in  smoke 

or  that  death  is  the  end  of  everything. 


I do  not  believe 

that  war  and  hunger  are  inevitable 
and  peace  unattainable. 


I do  not  believe 

in  the  right  of  the  strongest,  in  the  language  of  weapons, 
in  the  power  of  the  powerful. 

1 do  not  believe 

in  racial  supremacy  or  in  wealth, 
in  privilege  or  in  the  established  order. 


1 do  not  believe 

that  I have  no  responsibility 

for  what  takes  place  far  away  from  here. 


1 do  not  believe 

that  1 can  share  the  oppression  there 
if  1 tolerate  injustice  here. 
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I want  to  believe  in  the  right  of  all  people, 

in  the  open  hand, 

in  the  power  of  the  nonviolent. 

1 want  to  believe 
that  all  of  us  are  human  beings, 
that  the  order  of  force  and  injustice 
is  in  fact  disorder. 


J 


I dare  to  believe 
in  God’s  own  dream 
of  a new  heaven  and  a new  earth 
where  justice  dwells. 


F.  Cromphout 

Latinamerica  Press 


I want  to  believe 
that  the  whole  world  is  my  home, 
that  all  reap 
what  we  all  sow. 

I want  to  believe 

that  right  is  the  same  here  as  it  is  there 

and  that  I am  not  free 

while  one  human  being  remains  enslaved. 


I want  to  believe 
in  modest  action, 
in  the  love  of  generous  hands, 
in  peace  on  earth. 

I dare  to  believe, 

always  and  in  spite  of  everything, 
in  the  new  human  being. 
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Global  Par  ish 

Philippine  Bishops  Speak 


The  following  are  excerpts  from  the  text  of  the  statement 
issued  by  the  Catholic  Bishops'  Conference  of  the  Philippines, 
after  an  emergency  meeting  of  the  bishops  in  the  week  following 
the  7 February  Philippine  national  election.  It  was  signed  by 
Cardinal  Ricardo  Vidal  of  Cebu,  president  of  the  conference. 
The  Editor. 


1 he  people  have  spoken.  Or  have  tried  to.  Despite 
the  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  their  speaking 
JL  freely,  we,  the  bishops,  believe  that  on  the  basis  of 
our  assessment  as  pastors  of  the  recently  concluded  polls, 
what  they  attempted  to  say  is  clear  enough. 

In  our  considered  judgment  the  polls  were  unparalleled 
in  the  fraudulence  of  their  conduct.  And  we  condemn 
especially  the  following  modes  of  fraudulence  and  irreg- 
ularities. 

1.  The  systematic  disenfranchisement  of  voters.  The  sheer 
scrambling  of  the  voters’  lists  made  it  impossible  for 
vast  numbers  of  our  people  to  express  their  proper 
preference  of  candidates. 

2.  The  widespread  and  massive  vote  buying.  The  vote 
buyers  in  their  cynical  exploiting  of  the  people’s  pov- 
erty and  deep,  if  misguided,  sense  of  utang  na  loob 
(favor  owed  someone)  deprived  a great  many  of  any 
real  freedom  of  choice. 

3.  The  deliberate  tampering  with  the  election  returns. 
The  votes  of  the  people,  even  when  already  duly  ex- 
pressed and  counted,  were  altered  to  register  choices 
other  than  their  own. 

4.  Intimidation,  harassment,  terrorism  and  murder. 
These  made  naked  fear  the  decisive  factor  in  people 
not  participating  in  the  polls  or  making  their  final 
choice.  These  and  many  other  irregularities  point  to  a 
criminal  use  of  power  to  thwart  the  sovereign  will  of 
the  people.  Yet  despite  these  evil  acts,  we  are  morally 
certain  the  people’s  real  will  for  change  has  been  truly 
manifested. 

According  to  moral  principles,  a government  that  as- 
sumes or  retains  power  through  fraudulent  means  has  no 
moral  basis.  For  such  an  access  to  power  is  tantamount  to 
a forcible  seizure  and  cannot  command  the  allegiance  of 
the  citizenry.  The  most  we  can  say  then  about  such  a 
government  is  that  it  is  a government  in  possession  of 
i power.  But  admitting  that,  we  hasten  to  add:  Because  of 
that  very  fact,  that  same  government  itself  has  the  obliga- 


tion to  right  the  wrong  it  is  founded  on.  It  must  respect  the 
mandate  of  the  people.  This  is  a precondition  for  any 
reconciliation. 

Response  in  Faith 

If  such  a government  does  not  of  itself  freely  correct  the 
evil  it  has  inflicted  on  the  people,  then  it  is  our  serious 
moral  obligation  as  a people  to  make  it  do  so. 

We  are  not  going  to  effect  the  change  we  seek  by  doing 
nothing,  by  sheer  apathy.  If  we  did  nothing  we  would  be 
party  to  our  own  destruction  as  a people.  We  would  be 
jointly  guilty  with  the  perpetrators  of  the  wrong  we  want 
righted. 

Neither  do  we  advocate  a bloody,  violent  means  of 
righting  this  wrong.  If  we  did,  we  would  be  sanctioning 
the  enormous  sin  of  fratricidal  strife.  Killing  to  achieve 
justice  is  not  within  the  purview  of  our  Christian  vision  in 
our  present  context. 

The  way  indicated  to  us  now  is  the  way  of  non-violent 
struggle  for  justice. 

This  means  active  resistance  of  evil  by  peaceful  means 
— in  the  manner  of  Christ.  And  its  one  end  for  now  is  that 
the  will  of  the  people  be  done  through  ways  and  means 
proper  to  the  Gospel. 

We  therefore  ask  every  loyal  member  of  the  church, 
every  community  of  the  faithful,  to  form  their  judgement 
about  the  7 February  polls.  And  if  in  faith  they  see  things 
as  we  the  bishops  do,  we  must  come  together  and  discern 
what  appropriate  actions  to  take  that  will  be  according  to 
the  mind  of  Christ.  In  a creative,  imaginative  way,  under 
the  guidance  of  Christ’s  Spirit,  let  us  pray  together,  reason 
together,  decide  together,  act  together,  always  to  the  end 
that  the  truth  prevail,  that  the  will  of  the  people  be  fully 
respected. 

Conclusion 

These  last  few  days  have  given  us  shining  examples  of 
the  non-violent  struggle  for  justice  we  advocate  here. 

Now  is  the  time  to  speak  up.  Now  is  the  time  to  repair 
the  wrong.  The  wrong  was  systematically  organized.  So 
must  its  correction  be.  But  as  in  the  election  itself,  that 
depends  fully  on  the  people;  on  what  they  are  willing  and 
ready  to  do.  We,  the  bishops,  stand  in  solidarity  with  them 
in  the  common  discernment  for  the  good  of  the  nation. 
But  we  insist:  Our  acting  must  always  be  according  to  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  that  is,  in  a peaceful,  non-violent  way. 

May  he,  the  Lord  of  justice,  the  Lord  of  peace,  be  with 
us  in  our  striving  for  that  good.  And  may  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  the  queen  of  peace  and  patroness  of  our 
country,  assist  us  in  this  time  of  need.  ^ 
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By  Fr.  Frank  Hegel,  S.F.M. 

The  voice  of  ten  year  old 
Ricardo  Prado  was  barely  au- 
dible. He  was  lying  face  down 
on  the  sidewalk,  a bundle  of  skin  and 
bones  covered  with  dirty  clothes.  His 
skin  had  turned  a frightening,  un- 
natural yellow.  His  swollen  lips  and 
puffed  cheeks  and  totally  emaciated 
body  told  the  sordid  story.  He  hadn’t 
eaten  for  three  days  and  had  been 
chain  smoking  pitilles  cigarettes 
laced  with  bad  quality  coca  paste 
containing  kerosene,  caustic  soda 
and  sulphuric  acid  not  yet  filtered  out. 
Dehydrated,  anemic,  with  history  of 
heart  trouble,  and  close  to  death  peo- 
ple continued  walking  disinterestedly 
by  Ricardo.  After  all,  he  was  just  an- 
other pitillero,  or  street  kid  roaming 
around  Cochabamba.  Eventually,  a 
small  group  of  teenage  girls,  moved 
by  compassion  and  recognizing  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation,  took  ac- 
tion. Having  deciphered  his  almost 
indistinguishable  mutterings  they 
flagged  down  a truck  and  took  him  to 
Sister  Francine  at  the  Alberque  de 
Vincente,  one  of  the  shelters  for  street 
kids  run  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  They  arrived  just 
about  one  minute  before  I did. 

An  Abandoned  Potato 
Warehouse 

Ricardo  was  not  the  first  street  kid 
I’d  met.  My  first  encounter  with  this 
fast  growing  sub-culture  occurred  a 
couple  of  weeks  earlier  when  Fr.  Pat 
Henry,  a Maryknoll  associate  who 
collaborates  with  the  Charities  of  St. 
Vincent,  invited  me  to  visit  a shelter 
named  Alberque  de  Paul  near  the 
city’s  large  open  market.  While  still  a 
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block  away  we  were  spotted.  A holler 
went  up,  followed  by  a mad  dash  of 
about  a dozen  children,  some  dressed 
in  nothing  more  than  their  under- 
shorts, their  bodies  filled  with  scars 
from  cuts  and  burns  and  bruises. 
Shouting  excitedly,  they  literally 
fought  to  climb  up  our  bodies  in  an 
attempt  to  be  carried  back.  Those 
who  didn’t  make  it  up  clung  tightly  to 
legs,  arms  or  waists.  The  honour 
guard  guided  us  the  rest  of  the  way 
picking  up  new  members  as  we 

Fr.  Frank  Flegel,  S.F.M. 


neared  the  shelter,  an  abandoned  po- 
tato storehouse. 

Home  for  the  night  for  these  lucky 
street  children  consists  of  a small 
windowless  rectangle  of  cement  walls 
some  five  meters  by  20  meters  in  di- 
mension. At  one  end  are  six  bunk  bed 
frames.  Piled  in  a corner  are  some  30 
thin  straw-filled  mattresses  many 
crawling  with  fleas.  In  a niche  in  the 
wall  lie  30  semi-folded  blankets,  a 
few  of  which  are  torn  to  shreds.  Off  to 
one  side  is  a kitchenette  where  a light 


“Have  you  ever  tried  to  convince  someone  who  has  never  experienced  love  that, 
in  reality,  they  are  loved?” 


evening  meal  is  prepared  daily,  usu- 
ally porridge.  On  the  other  side  a 
bathroom  and  shower  make  their 
presence  known  by  the  strong  smell 
emanating  from  the  door.  Every  night 
some  30  to  40  street  kids  come  here 
to  seek  refuge  from  the  elements.  The 
remainder  sleep  outdoors  on  a piece 
of  cardboard  under  a thick  bush  hud- 
dling from  the  cold  and  sometimes 
wet  nights  protected  by  nothing  more 
than  the  clothes  they  wear. 

This  potato  warehouse  is  the  first 
level  of  a three  stage  program  de- 
veloped to  assist  some  of  the  2,000 
plus  street  children  of  the  city.  This 
level  simulates  most  closely  the  actual 
street  conditions  in  which  the  chil- 
dren live.  Nevertheless,  a straw  mat- 
tress on  a cement  floor,  hot  running 
water  and  a bowl  of  porridge  each 
night  under  a roof  is  a considerable 
luxury  for  them.  It’s  purpose  is  sim- 
ply to  provide  the  basic  human  right 
of  shelter  to  this  group  of  disposed 
and  abandoned  people.  They  each 
pay  a nightly  fee  of  2,000  pesos  to 
stay  there.  That’s  1/2000  of  a cent  in 
current  exchange  rates.  It’s  easily  af- 
fordable and  readily  paid.  After  all, 
they  work  during  the  day,  some  at  le- 
gitimate jobs  such  as  shining  shoes  or 
washing  cars,  others  at  less  accept- 
able practices  such  as  theft  or  prosti- 
tution. Everyone  is  accepted  at  the 
potato  warehouse.  Residents  range 
considerably  in  size,  age,  back- 
ground, state  of  health  and  personal 
histories.  They  freely  choose  to  return 
there  each  night  if  and  when  they 
want  to.  It’s  open  after  5:00  p.m. 
every  night  and  closes  at  8:00  a.m. 
every  morning.  During  operating 
hours  one  would  recognize  it  by  the 
high  noise  level  travelling  through  the 
metal  door. 

God’s  Poor 

The  children  who  come  to  the  shel- 
ter are  children  with  tremendous 
physical,  emotional  and  psychologi- 
cal wounds.  They  are  victims  of  an 
economic  and  social  order  that  has 
deteriorated  astronomically  resulting 
in  a steady  erosion  of  the  value  of  the 
dignity  of  the  human  person.  Fathers, 
unable  to  work  and  provide  for  their 
families,  seek  to  drown  their  sense  of 
impotence  and  worthlessness  in  alco- 


hol, drugs  and  aggressiveness,  beat- 
ing spouses  and  children  mercilessly. 
Mothers,  in  their  turn,  take  out  their 
anger  and  frustration  on  the  children 
as  well.  The  unsupportable  and  con- 
stant mistreatment  received  by  chil- 
dren is  the  principal  cause  of  their 
landing  up  in  the  streets.  Many  run 
away  from  home.  Some  are  literally 
kicked  out.  A few  are  orphaned.  Prac- 
tically all  bear  physical  wounds. 


“ They  are  victims  of  an 
economic  and  social  order 
that  has  deteriorated 
astronomically  resulting  in  a 
steady  erosion  of  the  value  of 
the  dignity  of  the  human 
person.” 


Burns  are  common,  some  covering 
large  parts  of  the  body.  Scars  from 
deep  cuts  also  abound  in  all  parts  of 
the  body.  The  deepest  wounds,  how- 
ever, are  the  emotional  ones  for  these 
children  are  all  starving  from  a lack  of 
love.  They  have  experienced  little  in 
their  homes  and  on  the  street  one 
must  be  hard  as  steel  in  order  to  sur- 
vive. That  means  one  cannot  be  lov- 
ing or  open  to  being  loved  because 


both  these  options  end  up  in  their 
exploitation.  It’s  their  experience.  All 
the  world  is  against  them.  Their  par- 
ents have  forced  them  out.  The  police 
force  them  to  pay  daily  propinas,  or 
tips,  set  amazingly  high  in  exchange 
for  not  beating  them  within  inches  of 
their  lives.  Other  street  kids  are  also 
their  adversaries.  They  beat  each 
other  up,  rip  each  other  off,  blackmail 
each  other,  sexually  harass  and  as- 
sault each  other,  lure  each  other  into 
alcohol,  drugs,  prostitution,  assaults 
and  robberies.  The  citizenry  look  on 
them  with  contempt.  The  language 
used  in  reference  to  them  is  despising 
and  the  public  attitude  toward  them 
is  that  they  are  scum,  a blight  not 
worth  any  time  and  attention.  They 
are  totally  alone,  abandoned,  forgot- 
ten, and  underneath  the  steel  exterior, 
insecure,  fearful,  mistrustful,  unloved. 
It  would  be  hard  to  find  anyone 
poorer  amongst  God’s  poor. 

Alberque  San  Vincente 

A sense  of  belonging,  self-worth 
and  love  is  what  Sr.  Francine  provides 
in  the  Alberque  San  Vincente.  The 
sisters  have  been  most  generous  in 
converting  part  of  their  large  convent 
into  a second  stage  of  development 
for  the  street  kids.  Those  who  have 
shown  a real  desire  to  get  off  and  stay 
off  the  streets  are  invited  to  this 
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homey  shelter.  They  have  to  make  a 
commitment  to  the  cleanliness  and 
good  order  of  the  home  and  to  reg- 
ular nightly  classes  either  in  one  of 
the  schools  in  town  or  at  the  shelter 
itself.  Some  are  employed  in  a wood- 
work shop  at  the  shelter  during  the 
day.  Breakfast  and  supper  are 
provided  along  with  a late  night 
snack  before  bedtime.  There  is  TV 
and  all  kinds  of  games  after  ‘work’  is 
over.  There  are  also  clean  clothes, 
beds  with  sheets,  hot  showers  and 
classical  music  to  go  to  sleep  by.  Clas- 
sical music?  Sounds  strange,  but  it’s 
true.  It  has  a miraculously  calming 
influence  on  the  body  and  mind  after 
a day  of  being  constantly  on  edge  and 
on  the  move. 

Casa  Ana  Maria 

A few  street  children  have  spent 
several  successive  years  in  Alberque 


San  Vincente  and  are  in  or  nearing 
their  upper  teens.  To  help  prepare 
them  for  transition  into  adult  life 
with  a minimum  of  trauma  a third 
stage  to  the  street  children  program  is 
provided  at  the  Casa  Ana  Maria,  just 
a few  blocks  away  from  Alberque  San 
Vincente.  The  children  named  the 
house  themselves.  Ana  Maria  was  the 
Vincentian  sister  who  started  taking 
an  interest  in  them.  She  worked  with 
them  up  to  one  month  before  she  died 
of  cancer.  The  children  still  remember 
her  fondly.  Life  skills  is  the  basic 
thrust  of  Casa  Ana  Maria  but  build- 
ing of  personality  and  community  are 
also  important  there.  Fr.  Pat  Henry, 
with  a wealth  of  experience  from 
Boys’  Town  in  Nebraska,  directs  this 
stage  of  the  program. 

A Difficult  Work 

Have  you  ever  tried  to  convince 


someone  who  has  never  experienced 
love  that,  in  reality,  they  are  loved?  It 
seems  so  simple,  but  it  really  isn’t. 
Despite  the  work  that  the  team  does 
with  these  children,  there  remains  in 
the  children  a certain  degree  of  mis- 
trust and  doubt.  They’ve  been  hurt 
too  often  and  are  fighting  against  all 
odds  not  to  be  hurt  again.  They  just 
can’t  be  sure  that  the  love  they’re 
being  shown  in  the  shelters  is  gen- 
uine. It’s  no  wonder  then,  that  there 
should  be  great  disillusionment  and 
discouragement  when  one  of  the  chil- 
dren unexpectedly  and  inexplicably 
returns  to  the  streets  and  the  old  hab- 
its. It  shouldn’t,  because  it  happens  so 
often,  yet  the  feeling  returns  time  and 
again.  It’s  exactly  the  feeling  I had 
when  I learned  Ricardo  had  returned 
to  the  streets  the  day  before  his  sched- 
uled transfusion  to  correct  his  ane- 
mia. It  is  indeed  a difficult  ministry. 


“They  remain  restricted  by  fear,  mistrust,  insecurity,  hunger,  sickness,  the  caprice 
of  the  police,  the  whim  of  each  other  and  the  public  at  large.” 


On  Freedom 

Freedom  of  choice  is  paramount  in 
the  minds  of  the  team  working  with 
these  children.  And  there  is  a consid- 
erable feeling  of  freedom  among 
them.  They’re  free  of  parental  beat- 
ings, free  of  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  home.  There  is  also  an  unlimited 
freedom  of  movement,  speech  and  ac- 
tion. After  all,  they  are  tbeir  own  mas- 
ters, or  so  they  feel.  To  enter  a shelter 
for  a single  night  they  must  give  up  a 
number  of  these  freedoms  because 
the  shelters  are  governed  by  a set  of 
rules,  albeit  a minimum.  For  this  rea- 
son only  a small  number  of  children 
avail  themselves  of  this  service. 

What  many  do  not  sense  or  totally 
understand  however,  is  that  in  their 
‘total’  freedom  they  are  not  totally 
free.  They  remain  restricted  by  fear, 
mistrust,  insecurity,  hunger,  sickness, 
the  caprice  of  the  police,  the  whim  of 
each  other  and  the  public  at  large. 
Only  a few  have  discovered  that  by 
giving  up  some  of  their  ‘total’  free- 
dom by  entering  a shelter,  they  have, 
in  fact,  gained  greater  freedom  be- 
cause the  shelters  provide  food,  medi- 
cal help,  help  in  finding  jobs,  a certain 
atmosphere  of  security,  love  and  con- 
cern, not  to  mention  a refuge  from  the 
harsh  climatic  elements  of  a city 
2,500  meters  in  the  Andes.  ^ 
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“Are  there  any  bullets  in  the  gun?” 


By  Fr.  Joe  Young,  S.F.M. 


It  was  midnight,  15 
October  1981.  I had 
just  gone  to  bed  and 
tucked  my  net  under  the 
mattress,  ready  for  a 
peaceful  sleep.  A violent 
knocking  at  my  door 
startled  me.  Reluctantly,  I 
crawled  out  of  my  bed 
and  went  to  the  front 
door.  There  were  a 
number  of  men  outside 
shouting  to  open  up.  I 
asked  them  to  identify 
themselves.  Although  dressed  in  civilian  clothes,  they  said 
they  were  policemen.  I asked  them  to  wait  until  I called 
the  police  to  verify  if  they  were  indeed  policemen. 
Angered  at  my  suggestion,  they  threatened  to  break  down 
the  door.  The  policeman  at  the  other  end  of  the  phone  told 
me  that  the  men  came  to  investigate  something  and 
advised  me  to  let  the  seven  policemen  in.  When  1 finally 
allowed  them  into  the  house  they  accused  me  of  hiding 
some  things  in  my  room. 

That  same  weekend  I had  a few  visitors  who  came  to 
help  out  with  a liturgy  seminar.  One  was  a diocesan  priest 
from  the  capital.  With  all  the  commotion  at  the  front  door 
my  friends  got  out  of  bed  to  investigate.  One  of  the 
policemen  was  carrying  a large  rifle.  I asked  them  why 
they  had  come  and  what  they  were  looking  for,  but  they 
did  not  answer.  The  so-called  detective  went  right  to  my 


kitchen  table  and  opened  the  flask  containing  hot  water. 
Under  fear  and  stress  we  may  act  or  react  in  different  ways. 
1 was  very  fearful  yet  was  able  to  ask  why  he  was  looking 
at  the  flask.  He  said  it  might  be  a bomb.  I laughed  at  him 
with  impudence.  He  gave  me  a long  stare  and  continued 
his  search.  Meanwhile,  my  visitors  were  in  the  living  room 
standing  by  to  be  searched  and  questioned.  When  they 
came  to  my  room,  they  found  small  pellets  from  my  old 
pellet  rifle  on  a shelf  which  had  been  there  for  years. 
Although  1 had  long  gotten  rid  of  my  rifle,  I never  got 
around  to  disposing  the  pellets  (to  have  any  guns  or 
ammunition  was  against  the  law  in  Guyana).  Technically 
speaking  they  could  have  charged  me.  They  instead  con- 
tinued their  harassment. 

After  searching  all  the  rooms,  they  lined  my  visitors  up 
against  the  wall  and  continued  to  interrogate  them  with 
foolish  questions.  To  break  the  tension,  I walked  over  to 
the  policeman  with  the  rifle  and  asked  jokingly:  “Are 
there  any  bullets  in  the  gun?” 

He  looked  up,  said  nothing,  and  smiled.  When  the 
police  left  they  took  my  visitors  to  jail.  It  seems  that  the 
diocesan  priest  fit  the  description  of  a terrorist  the  police 
were  looking  for.  The  irony  of  this  whole  incident, 
however,  was  that  the  terrorist  had  been  caught  two  days 
earlier! 

After  they  left,  I sat  down  just  a bundle  of  nerves.  I 
called  a fellow  Scarboro  priest,  Fr.  Thornley,  and  the  local 
bishop.  Needless  to  say  I did  not  sleep  all  night.  The  next 
day,  after  realizing  their  mistake,  they  released  my  friends. 
Thank  God  they  were  not  harmed  in  any  way  or  shaken 
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Students  of  St.  Mary’s  School,  St.  Vincent 


A Resounding  “Yes” 


I recall  the  words  of  my  predecessor  John  XXIII:  "Life  is  the 
realization  of  a dream  of  youth.  May  every  young  person  have  his 
dream  so  that  he  can  transform  it  into  a marvellous  reality". 


In  light  of  these  words.  I ask  you,  youth  of  Ecuador 


— Do  you  want  to  commit  yourselves  before  the  hope  to  he  living 
members  of  the  Church  of  Christ ! 


Do  you  wish  to  commit  yourselves  to  surrender  even  your  lift 
for  the  good  of  others,  especially  the  poorest  ! 


Do  you  want  to  fight  against  sin,  always  carrying  the  love  of 
Christ  in  your  heart! 


Do  you  want  to  employ  your  youthful  vigour  in  building  a new 
society  according  to  the  will  of  Cod! 


Do  you  want  to  renounce  violence,  building  up  fraternity  and 
not  hatred! 


— Do  you  want  to  he  permanent  solvers  of  justice,  truth,  love 
and  peace! 


— Do  you  want  to  bring  Christ  to  other  young  people! 

— Do  you  want  to  he  faithful  to  Christ,  even  if  others  are  not ! 

You  have  answered  yes.  If  you  are  faithful  to  that  programme, 
with  the  Apostle  St.  John  I repeat  to  you:  "You  have  conquered 
the  evil  one"  (I  Jn  2:14). 

Lope  John  l’ aid  II 
Quito,  Ecuador 
M)  January  1985 


Fr.  John  Carten,  S.F.M. 
c/o  Scarboro  Missions 
2685  Kingston  Road 
Scarborough,  Ontario  M1M  1M4 

If  you  feel  called  to  be  of  service  to  the  building  of 
the  Kingdom  and  would  be  interested  in  the  work  of 
Scarboro,  please  write  for  information  on: 

□ PRIESTHOOD  □ LAY  MISSIONARY 

Name 

Address 


TownCity 
Age 


Education. 


Prov._ 


Code. 
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Cettns 

Dear  Fr.  Lynch: 

1 just  received  the  March  issue  of 
Scarboro  Missions.  It  seems  appro- 
priate to  have  the  cover  “Man 
ploughing  his  field  (Philippines)”. 
There  has  been  so  much  news  re- 
cently about  that  country.  I saw  a 
video  about  one  of  Ferdinand  Mar- 
cos’ lavish  parties.  The  other  film 
showed  the  poor  picking  through  the 
garbage  depot.  It  seems  so  unfair! 

Alice  S. 

Ottawa,  Ontario 


Dear  Editor: 

Just  want  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion for  all  the  articles  in  Scarboro 
Missions  magazine  but  especially  so 
for  your  January  1986  edition  which 
dealt  so  clearly  with  the  Liberation 
Theology.  I am  particularly  pleased 
with  the  article  “The  Only  Way”,  by 
Fr.  Robert  Smith,  S.F.M.  I first  heard 
of  Bartolome  de  Las  Casas  some 
years  ago  at  a Justice  in  the  Making 
workshop  held  in  Sorrento,  B.C., 
given  by  Justice  Thomas  Berger.  This 
was  my  first  exposure  to  the  in- 
justices in  Latin  America  by  the 
“Elite  Spaniards”. 

Your  articles  portray  a much  more 
Christian  interpretation  . and  ap- 
proach to  Liberation  Theology  than 
some  Catholic  periodicals.  I’ve  done 
some  TV  programs  with  people  who 
have  visited  there  and  their  stories 
and  your  articles  coincide  with  what 
they  told  me.  Thank  you  again. 

Ed  Z. 

Kimberley,  BC 


Writeback:  Let  us  know  what  you 
think  of  the  articles  and  features 
found  in  Scarboro  Missions.  Your 
comments  and  suggestions  are  al- 
ways appreciated. 

Please  address  your  remarks  to: 
The  Editor,  Scarboro  Missions, 
2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough, 
Ontario,  M1M  1M4. 
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LAITY: 

A Leaven  in  the  World 


By  Michael  Donelson 

For  many  Catholics  the  image  of  church  which  most 
readily  springs  to  mind  is  a clerical  one;  that  is,  a 
church  made  up  of  priests,  bishops  and  pope.  The 
laity’s  role,  if  thought  of  at  all,  is  seen  largely  as  an  adjunct 
to  this  model.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  laity  has  no  place 
but  rather  that  the  role  of  the  lay  Catholic  is  oftentimes 
defined  in  relation  to  the  work  of  the  clergy  which  culmi- 
nates in  the  Sunday  liturgy.  There,  the  lay  person  is  cast  in 
a helpers  part  only.  Laity  tend  to  think  of  their  function  in 
terms  of  the  running  of  a parish  — participating  in  its 
committees,  liturgies  and  social  activities.  Frequently,  the 
participation  of  lay  Catholics  ends  there.  It’s  important  to 
ask,  then,  if  the  vocation  of  the  laity  should  end  there? 
Moreover,  need  it  end  there? 

The  importance  of  defining  the  laity’s  role  in  the  church 
and  the  world  is  one  that  the  church  has  recognized.  The 
General  Synod  of  Bishops  which  will  meet  in  Rome  in 
1987  has  for  its  theme  “The  Vocation  and  Mission  of  the 
Laity  in  the  Church  and  in  the  World”.  Canada’s  bishops, 
too,  have  been  busy  preparing  for  this  synod.  The  Cana- 
dian Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  (CCCB)  recently 
distributed  over  4,600  questionnaires  tti  various  dioceses, 
lay  leaders,  and  representatives  of  Catholic  lay  organiza- 
tions to  obtain  a broadly  based  sampling  of  lay  opinion  in 
the  church.  “The  survey,”  says  Dr.  Hans  Daigeler,  CCCB 
staff  co-director  for  the  project,  “will  be  helpful  not  only 
in  preparation  for  the  1987  Synod,  but  also  for  future 
pastoral  planning  in  Canada”. 

These  efforts  are  both  laudable  and  constructive.  It’s 
important,  however,  that  the  laity  themselves  examine 
critically  their  own  role  in  the  church  and  society  when 
defining  the  ‘lay’  vocation.  The  Second  Vatican  Council’s 
Decree  on  the  Apostolate  of  Lay  People  provides  a useful 
guide.  It  states: 


. . . the  laity  are  made  to  share  in  the  priestly,  prophet- 
ical and  kingly  office  of  Christ;  they  have  therefore,  in 
the  Church  and  in  the  world,  their  own  assignment  in 
the  mission  of  the  whole  People  of  God.  . .their  aposto- 
late is  exercised  when  they  work  at  the  evangelization 
and  sanctification  of  men;  it  is  exercised  too  when  they 
endeavour  to  have  the  Gospel  spirit  permeate  and  im- 
prove the  temporal  order.  . . . The  characteristic  of  the 
lay  state  being  a life  led  in  the  midst  of  the  world  and  of 
secular  affairs,  laymen  are  called  by  God  to  make  their 
apostolate,  through  the  vigour  of  their  Christian  spirit, 
a leaven  in  the  world,  (no.  2). 

Like  yeast  causing  dough  to  rise,  the  lay  Catholic’s  work 
in  society  should  have  a spreading  and  transforming  ef- 
fect. 

To  accomplish  this  requires  a willingness  on  the  lay 
person’s  part  to  be  open  to  the  Spirit.  Does  our  faith,  for 
example,  relate  to  our  day-to-day  relationships  with  indi- 
viduals and  groups,  to  our  economy  (both  nationally  and 
internationally),  to  our  government’s  policies?  In  our 
thirst  for  justice  do  we  labour  to  feed  the  hungry,  comfort 
the  oppressed,  and  remove  the  sin  which  strips  so  many 
people  — our  sisters  and  brothers  — of  their  dignity? 
These  are  important  questions  for  which  each  of  us 
should  have  an  answer.  It  is  to  the  laity  that  this  respon- 
sibility largely  rests. 

In  this  issue  we  present  people,  Scarboro  lay  missioners 
and  others,  who  have  answered  these  questions.  Whether 
in  Panama  ‘working  for  a change  of  heart’  (p.14),  in  Peru 
with  popular  education  (p.20),  or  in  the  Philippines 
working  with  a tribal  people  (p.ll)  all  act  as  leaven  in 
building  a better  world.  ^ 
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Basic  Christian  Communities  in  the 
Philippines:  A Working  Model 


By  Fr.  Niall  O’Brien 

In  1975,  I was  appointed  to  the 
mountain  parish  of  Tabugon,  a 
village  in  the  mountains  of 
Negros,  one  of  the  central  Philippine 
islands.  The  parish  is  made  up  of  sev- 
eral villages  and  hamlets.  The  popu- 
lation is  about  16,000  of  whom  75 
percent  are  Roman  Catholic. 

On  my  appointment,  I decided  the 
time  for  going  things  alone  was  over 
and  asked  some  Filipino  priests  to 
help  me.  Together  we  drew  up  a plan 
using  the  model  they  had  already  ini- 
tiated. Our  aim  was  ‘total  human  de- 
velopment’ as  presented  by  Paul  VI  in 
Populorum  Progressio  and  ‘integral 
evangelization’  as  presented  by  him 
in  Evangelii  Nuntiandi;  liberation  of 


“ Our  aim  was  * total  human 
development ’ as  presented  by 
Paul  VI  in  Populorum 
Progressio  and  ‘ integral 
evangelization ’ as  presented 
by  him  in  Evangelii 
Nuntiandi.” 


the  whole  man  rather  than  ‘saving 
souls’.  This  was  to  be  done  by  form- 
ing small  face-to-face  Christian  com- 
munities of  about  thirty  families  who 
would  live  a life  somewhat  on  the 
model  of  the  early  Christians  as  seen 
in  Acts  II  and  IV.  Five  characteristics 
should  be  apparent  in  a community 
for  it  to  be  considered  Christian. 

a)  Sharing:  There  should  be  sharing 
of  time,  treasure  and  talent  on  all 
levels.  No  one  should  go  hungry 
or  sick  without  the  care  of  the 
others. 

b)  Dialogue:  Problems  should  be 
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faced  together,  not  shouldered  by 
one  individual  however  generous 
or  self-sacrificing.  The  solution 
lies  in  analyzing  the  sources  of  the 
problems.  Skills  in  social  analysis 
were  therefore  necessary. 

c)  No  injustice  in  the  community:  A 
prerequisite  before  the  community 
could  call  itself  Christian.  Land 
grabbing  using  various  legal 
ploys,  usurious  money  lending, 
unconscionably  low  wages  and  so 
on  would  have  to  be  tackled  and 
removed. 

d)  Reconciliation:  Christian  for- 
giveness should  be  an  essential 
feature  of  a Basic  Christian  Com- 
munity along  with  intimacy, 
warmth  and  affection  for  one  an- 
other, not  just  bleak  justice  and 
cold  charity. 

e)  Communal  Prayer:  The  fifth 
characteristic.  It  is  put  last  because 


of  the  dangerous  tendency  to  put 
it  first  and  then  consider  the 
Christian  community  achieved  be- 
cause there  is  a measure  of  com- 
munity prayer.  The  community  at 
prayer  celebrates  its  being  a com- 
munity in  the  risen  Christ.  With- 
out the  other  aspects  there  is  no 
real  Christian  community,  just  an- 
other prayer  group  consoling 
themselves  and  asking  God  for 
this  and  that.  It  becomes  a dan- 
gerous illusion  and  a substitute  for 
the  realities  of  following  the  Way. 
Much  prayer  coupled  with  little 
justice  guarantees  atheism  in  the 
next  generation. 

A final  characteristic  is  that  the 
community  should  be  catholic  in  out- 
look; that  is,  concerned  with  com- 
munities elsewhere  and  willing  to 
help  them  and  see  their  connection 


“Our  basic  concern  is  to  make  the  faraway  communities  feel  that  they  are  at  the 
centre  of  things.  Their  little  community  with  its  thatched  shack  for  a church  is  the 
centre  of  things.”  Philippines 


“Christian  forgiveness  should  be  an  essential  feature  of  a Basic  Christian 
Community  along  with  intimacy,  warmth  and  affection  for  one  another.” 
Philippines 


with  them  and  with  the  world-wide 
web  of  Christian  communities. 

After  considerable  effort  we  were 
able  to  establish  over  sixty  of  these 
communities  in  the  parish.  I would 
now  like  to  discuss  how  the  parish 
was  arranged  liturgically  to  facilitate 
the  growth  of  these  communities. 

Liturgical  Setting 

Sunday  liturgy.  Each  community 
celebrated  its  own  liturgy  on  a Sun- 
day. An  important  feature  was  the 

“ Whatever  the  methods  used 
we  always  emphasized  the 
theme  of  forgiveness  and 
doing  away  with  hate.  You 
oppose  the  oppressor  as 
much  for  his  sake  as  your 
own.  His  salvation  and 
liberation  also  depend  on 
the  realization  that  what  he 
is  doing  is  wrong.” 

group  discussion  of  the  gospel  and  its 
application  to  the  problems  of  the 
community. 

Baptism.  We  presented  Baptism  as 
a public  commitment  to  follow 
Christ  and  we  stressed  the  rejection 
of  Satan  and  his  works  and  pomps  in 
very  concrete  ways:  ‘Do  you  reject 
land-grabbing  and  usury?’;  ‘Are  you 
willing  to  stand  up  for  your  rights?’. 
We  avoided  anything  that  would 
present  Baptism  as  a superstitious 
rite  saving  us  from  the  wrath  of  God. 

Confession.  The  great  sin  in  our 
area  during  this  time  was  the  injustice 
and  oppression  being  inflicted  by 
some  and  the  silence  of  many  others 
which  made  the  oppression  possible. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  Confession  was 
only  made  ridiculous  if  people  con- 
fessed personal  misdemeanours 
while  being  totally  unaware  of,  or 
unfeeling  about,  the  suffering  going 
on  all  around  them.  It  was  our  plan 
gradually  to  bring  the  people  to  this 
realization.  Hence  we  held  peniten- 
tial services  in  which  the  themes  of 
social  sin  and  the  ‘sin  of  silence’ 
played  a prominent  part  though  per- 
sonal sin  was  not  omitted.  When  I 


came  to  leave  we  still  had  not  got  this 
social  dimension  of  sin  into  personal 
Confession  but  the  groundwork  had 
been  laid. 

Confirmation.  Traditionally  Con- 
firmation in  the  Philippines  was  ad- 
ministered to  infants.  In  recent  years 
the  hierarchy  has  tried  to  raise  the 
age.  It’s  a slow  process.  Parish  priests 
like  to  have  a good  ‘showing’  for  the 
bishop  when  he  comes  and  in  many 
dioceses  income  is  connected  with 
the  Confirmation  as  each  child  has  a 
sponsor  who  pays.  When  we  told  our 
Bishop  that  we  were  raising  the  age  to 
eighteen  he  did  not  complain.  Instead 
we  had  one  collection  taken  up  from 
among  everyone  with  the  Christian 
community  acting  as  the  sponsor 
rather  than  having  individual  spon- 
sors. Prior  to  the  Confirmation  a 
seminar  was  given  to  help  prepare  the 
community.  After  the  ceremony  a 
public  promise  was  made  by  the  peo- 
ple to  serve  the  community  of  believ- 
ers after  which  everyone  sat  down  to 
a communal  meal. 

Marriage.  Marriages  were  done  in 
groups  on  set  days  with  each  couple 
taking  part  in  a seminar  beforehand. 
There  were  absolutely  no  ‘special’ 


marriages;  that  is,  if  a couple  paid 
extra  they  could  have  a time  outside 
the  fixed  schedule. 

Core  Group  and  Parish  Council 

In  Southern  Negros  we  have  an  as- 
sociation of  some  twelve  parishes 
that  regularly  get  together  to  plan 
pastoral  approaches.  One  thing  we 
have  all  agreed  on  is  that  a parish 
should  be  run  with  a ‘Core’  group  (a 
group  of  people  who  help  the  priest 
organize  and  implement  the  plans). 
Various  models  of  Core  group 
evolved.  In  our  parish  they  were  all 
volunteers  and  consisted  of  the 
chairmen  of  the  seven  zones  or  mini- 
parishes that  comprised  the  parish  (a 
zone  equals  roughly  ten  Christian 
communities).  We  priests  are  usually 
very  strong  individuals  so  we  all  have 
the  problem  of  learning  to  share 
power  genuinely.  If  you  are  not  care- 
ful the  Core  will  be  isolated  from  the 
people  so  they  should  be  chosen  to 
avoid  this. 

In  Tabugon  the  parish  council  con- 
sisted of  the  prayer  leaders  from  the 
sixty  communities  who  met  once  a 
month  for  ongoing  education  and 
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TWO  MODELS 


Before  the  change:  At  the  centre  the  church,  rectory, 
priest  and  the  parish  council  who  live  mainly  within 
reasonable  distance  of  the  priest.  They  go  to  the  outlying 
areas  to  explain  what  small  Christian  communities  mean 
to  those  who  so  request.  Decisions  about  the  turn  things 
should  take  are  made  at  the  centre;  the  whole  of  parish 
activities  also  takes  place  at  the  centre  such  as  daily 
Mass,  devotions,  meetings  for  Legion  of  Mary  and  others. 


After  a few  years:  Many  Christian  communities  formed 
into  mini-parishes  sending  representatives  to  the  ‘centre’. 
The  priest  now  has  the  job  of  facilitating  these  mini- 
parishes, orchestrating  their  growth  and  keeping  them  in 
touch  with  the  wider  Catholic  realities  beyond  the 
mountain  area  and  outside  the  Philippines  where  people 
in  similar  conditions  of  poverty  and  oppression  are 
searching  for  liberation  of  body  and  soul. 


policy-making.  It  was  the  Core  who, 
along  with  the  priest,  made  the  deci- 
sions. Some  parishes  have  councils 
which  for  one  reason  or  another  turn 
out  to  be  composed  of  the  elite  of  the 
town.  There  can  be  problems  arising 
from  this  should  the  priest  want  to 
introduce  measures  that  favour  the 
poor.  Often  the  elite,  seeing  that  these 
measures  are  against  their  social  in- 
terest, will  oppose  them.  Many  par- 
ish councils  are  formed  and  then  have 
to  be  side-tracked  because  they  are 
more  a nuisance  and  a hindrance  to 
the  spread  of  the  good  news.  I think 
we  avoided  this  because  these  small 
Christian  communities  were  pre- 
dominantly from  the  poor  outskirts 
of  the  parish  and  their  leaders  repre- 
sented the  poor  though  not  the  desti- 
tute. 

Parish  Organization 

We  did  not  have  what  one  could 
call  traditional  parish  organizations. 
Our  reasons  for  this  varied.  Often 
these  organizations  are  formed  pre- 
cisely to  give  people  a channel 
whereby  they  can  implement  their 


desire  to  help  others.  If,  however,  the 
parish  is  organized  into  ‘sharing 
communities’  then  by  their  very  exis- 
tence the  people  are  involved  all  day 
and  every  day  in  helping  each  other.  It 
is  a way  of  life  and  there  is  no  need  to 
superimpose  any  other  organization. 
Often  the  traditional  organizations 
tend  to  be  centred  at  the  parish 
church  and  rectory,  thereby  going 
against  the  very  decentralization 
which  the  small  Christian  com- 
munity strives  to  build.  (I  am  talking 
of  a geographically  wide  poor  par- 
ish). 

Parish  Liturgy 

For  the  same  reasons,  centralized 
parish  celebrations  were  kept  to  a 
minimum.  No  daily  Mass,  no  sched- 
ule of  novenas  or  First  Fridays, 
though  there  were  occasions  when  all 
the  Christian  communities  gathered 
to  celebrate  the  resurrection  and  their 
own  brother/sisterhood  in  Christ. 
Our  basic  concern  is  to  make  the  far 
away  communities  feel  that  they  are 
at  the  centre  of  things.  Their  little 
community  with  its  thatched  shack 


for  a church  and  daily  sharing  is  the 
centre  of  things. 

Structural  Analysis 

When  the  Filipino  priests  first 
came  to  help,  we  made  an  analysis  of 
the  social  stratification  of  the  parish. 
It  formed  a pyramid  with  large  land 
holders  on  top,  followed  underneath 
by  medium  land  holders,  government 
officials,  business  people,  small  land 
holders,  and  share  croppers.  Land- 
less peasants  were  at  the  pyramid’s 
base.  Realizing  this  we  decided  to 
look  for  leaders  among  the  small  in- 
dependent land  holders  and  from  the 
layers  immediately  above  and  below 
them.  Though  conscious  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  a Nicodemus  or  a Joseph  of 
Arimathea  appearing  here  or  there, 
we  wished  to  avoid  the  large  and  me- 
dium land  holders,  because  of  the 
temptation  for  them  to  use  the  new 
‘spiritual  power’  as  further  control 
over  whom  they  exercised  economic 
control.  We  wished  to  avoid  the  desti- 
tute because  their  lives  were  already 
taken  up  with  the  search  for  the  next 
meal. 
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“If  the  parish  is  organized  into  ‘sharing  communities’  then  by  their  very  existence 
the  people  are  involved  every  day  in  helping  each  other.”  Philippines 


Parish  Plan 

At  the  end  of  1981,  we  invited  Fr. 
Romeo  Empestan  and  Sr.  Florence,  a 
Good  Shepherd  Sister,  to  help  us  re- 
view our  work  and  plan  for  the  com- 
ing year.  We  decided  to  hold  another 
day’s  get-together  to  plan  for  the  first 
three  months  of  1982.  We  did  this  by 
defining  specific  targets  for  ourselves 
and  for  each  area  in  the  parish.  We 
then  set  dates  so  that  the  calendar 


“ Throughout , the  thrust 
should  be  towards  preparing 
the  people  to  solve  their  own 
problems.  To  have  others  act 
on  their  behalf  (be  they 
priest,  politician  or 
landlord)  would  be  a throw- 
back to  the  basic  feudal 
system  which  exists  in  many 
Third  World  countries.” 


was  filled  from  January  to  March.  By 
planning  three  months  in  advance  we 
were  able  to  give  the  mini-parishes 
greater  autonomy.  This  is  not  always 
easily  accomplished  given  that  many 
people  are  not  used  to  this  sort  of 
planning.  This  review  and  planning 
served  to  ensure  efficiency,  however, 


it  also  increased  participation;  a vital 
dynamic  for  total  human  develop- 
ment. 

Justice  and  Peace 

Social  justice  is  the  great  need  in 
our  area.  To  ignore  it  is  to  ignore  the 
real  world.  Originally,  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  parish,  we  availed  our- 
selves of  the  free  legal  aid  office  which 
Bishop  Fortich  set  up  for  the  poor.  As 
soon  as  people  had  problems  they 
could  bring  them  to  us  and  we  would 
help  the  people  contact  a lawyer.  Re- 
alizing that  this  was  inadequate  we 
decided  to  form  justice  and  peace 
committees  in  each  mini-parish.  We 
then  had  the  lawyer  prepare  a semi- 
nar on  people’s  rights  to  give  to  each 
community.  If  the  mini-parish  was 
unable  to  handle  a problem,  we 
would  have  them  bring  it  to  the  rec- 
tory to  discuss  it  with  the  Core  group 
or  the  parish  council. 

Whatever  the  methods  used  we  al- 
ways emphasized  the  theme  of  for- 
giveness and  doing  away  with  hate. 
You  oppose  the  oppressor  as  much 
for  his  sake  as  your  own.  His  salva- 
tion and  liberation  also  depend  on 
the  realization  that  what  he  is  doing  is 
wrong.  There  is  no  strict  rule  on  how 
each  problem  of  justice  is  to  be  ap- 
proached but  the  following  are  a few 
basic  principles. 

1)  Non-violence:  Not  pacifism,  not 


neutrality,  not  a ‘cop  out’  but  an 
active,  aggressive,  imaginative 
stand  against  all  injustice  which  is 
basically  the  root  of  violence  and 
is  itself  the  primary  violence. 

2)  Action-Reflection-Action:  After 
each  action  for  justice  we  review 
(sometimes  the  pace  of  things  be- 
came so  fast  that  we  were  unable 
to  follow  this  principle)  what  was 
done  to  determine  if  and  how  it 
helped  achieve  our  overall  aim  of 
total  human  development  and 
self-reliance. 

3)  Participation:  Throughout,  the 
thrust  should  be  towards  prepar- 
ing the  people  to  solve  their  own 
problems.  To  have  others  act  on 
their  behalf  (be  they  priest,  politi- 
cian or  landlord)  would  be  a 
throw-back  to  the  basic  feudal 
system  which  exists  in  many 
TTiird  World  countries. 

4)  Conscientization:  The  action  for 
justice  should  lead  to  a greater  un- 
derstanding of  the  structures  of  in- 
justice and  not  to  a confusion  of 
their  roots.  If  these  conditions  are 
fulfilled  you  can  truly  say  that  peo- 
ple have  grown  in  the  work  for 
justice  even  though  they  may  not 
actually  have  received  all  they 
hoped  for.  The  amazing  part  is 
that  often  the  landowners  and  bu- 
reaucrats withdraw  once  they  real- 
ize that  the  people  will  not  lie 
down  under  their  attacks. 

Although  the  priest  plays  an  im- 
portant role  in  this  model  the  aim  is 
to  make  his  role  diminish;  that  is,  the 
community  should  eventually  be  able 
to  handle  the  matter  themselves.  We 
did  not  propose  non-violence  as  the 
only  way  for  anyone  under  any  con- 
ditions. We  proposed  it  as  the  way  for 
our  basic  Christian  communities.  We 
did  not  deny  the  right  of  people  to 
defend  themselves  nor  did  we  deny 
the  extension  of  that  right  as  de- 
veloped in  paragraph  21  of  Popu- 
lorum  Progressio.  I believe  that  the 
more  widely  the  non-violent  option 
is  practised  the  more  the  other  op- 
tions become  irrelevant. 

Fr.  Niall  O’Brien  is  an  Irish  Colum- 
ban  missionary  who  works  in  the 
Philippines.  ^ 
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A Highland  Dominican 


By  Fr.  Gary  McDonald,  S.F.M. 

I would  like  readers  of  Scar- 
boro  Missions  to  have  the 
privilege  of  meeting  a friend 
of  mine  from  San  Jose  de  Ocoa.  Do- 
mingo is  a wiry  little  fellow  even  thin- 
ner than  I am.  He  lives  in  a place 
called  Palo  de  Caja  in  the  moun- 
tainous region  of  our  parish.  We  met 
by  chance  last  year  and  he  expressed 
his  concern  for  the  people  in  his  com- 
munity and  then  invited  me  to  visit 
them,  which  I did.  I was  greeted  by 
extremely  poor  people  who  were  very 
interested  in  becoming  more  active 
regarding  their  faith.  Sensing  Domin- 
go’s inherent  leadership  abilities,  I 
asked  him  to  start  attending  the 
monthly  meetings  for  lay  leaders. 

It  is  a very  great  grace  to  watch  a 
fellow  human  blossom  and  grow,  be- 


coming increasingly  more  responsi- 
ble in  serving  the  other  members  of 
the  community.  Domingo  has  gone 
on  to  take  a number  of  courses  in- 
cluding one  in  catechetics.  He  has 
become  a missionary  in  his  own  land, 
visiting  many  other  villages  and  set- 
ting up  catechetical  programs  in  each 
place.  He  stays  in  contact  with  each 
community  holding  meetings  and 
celebrations  of  the  Word.  One  of  his 
great  services  is  keeping  an  eye  peeled 
for  others  with  leadership  gifts  and 
encouraging  them  to  develop  them; 
thus  we  have  a committee  of  leaders 
actively  working  in  twelve  different 
areas  of  the  parish.  The  work  of  the 
committee  is  to  coordinate  the  litur- 
gical life  of  the  community,  prepara- 
tion for  the  reception  of  the  sacra- 


ments, planning  the  visits  of  the 
priests,  helping  the  community  to  re- 
flect on  the  message  of  the  Gospel 
and  how  to  translate  that  message 
into  reality  in  the  areas  in  which  they 
live. 

Domingo  spends  a lot  of  time 
tramping  up  and  down  mountains  on 
foot,  although  he  always  begs,  bor- 
rows or  steals  a mule  for  the  priest 
when  we  go  to  visit.  The  absolute 


“His  generosity  and  sacrifice 
prompts  a couple  of 
Scarboro  lads  to 
continuously  discover  the  joy 
of  being  an  instrument  (at 
times  very  weak)  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.” 


beauty  of  the  mountains  is  compen- 
sation for  the  discomfort  of  many 
hours  in  a saddle  designed  by  some- 
one with  a grudge  against  that  part  of 
the  human  body  upon  which  we  sit. 
And  Domingo  blithely  tramps  on,  on 
foot,  very  often  singing,  while  I,  in 
non-franciscan  fashion  growl  and 
hurl  insults  at  the  mule,  which  does 
an  able  job  of  ignoring  me. 

Domingo  is  a delightful  friend, 
generous  in  the  extreme,  and  an  inter- 
esting thing  has  happened.  He  has 
become  a missionary  to  the  mission- 
aries, because  every  time  we  see  him 
the  presence  of  the  Lord  emanates 
from  him.  His  generosity  and  sacri- 
fice prompts  a couple  of  Scarboro 
lads  to  continuously  discover  the  joy 
of  being  an  instrument  (at  times  very 
weak)  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 


“It  is  a very  great  grace  to  watch  a fellow  human  blossom  . . . Domingo  has 
become  a missionary  in  his  own  land."  San  Jose  de  Ocoa,  Dominican  Republic. 


Sharing  Talents 


By  Armella  Sonntag 

Letters,  letters,  letters!  Nothing 
like  letters  from  home  to 
warm  the  heart  and  set  the 
mind  reflecting.  In  order  to  receive 
them  though,  one  has  to  respond,  en- 
couraging the  giver!  And  so  with  the 
untold  wisdom  of  a one  year  veteran 
in  the  field,  I find  myself  responding 
to  such  questions  as  the  following: 
“Now  that  you  have  been  down  there 
for  a while,  do  you  believe  that  the 
people  down  there  could  be  doing 
better  for  themselves  or  haven’t  they 
got  a chance?” 

What  struck  me  first  was  the  term 
‘down  there’.  Down  there?  Who’s 
down  where?  I always  thought  the 
world  was  round.  Isn’t  it  peculiar 
how  we  use  these  terms  so  subtly?  It 
reflects  an  attitude  not  always  con- 
sciously spoken,  but  nonetheless 
these  attitudes  are  realized  into  con- 
crete policies.  And  what  do  you 
know,  sure  enough,  the  majority  of 
the  people  here  in  Central  America 
do  get  placed  into  a subjugated  posi- 
tion. They  are  put  ‘down  there’. 

Many  studies  and  analyses  have 
been  done  which  demonstrate  clearly 
the  devastating  effects  of  various  in- 
ternational policies  on  the  majority 
of  Latin  America’s  people.  The  eco- 
nomic policies  of  dominating  govern- 
ments and  of  some  multinational 
companies,  the  ‘defense’  policies  and 
the  arms  race  are  contributing  to  the 
death  of  many  people.  They  kill  peo- 
ple in  diverse  ways.  Perhaps  the  first 
and  only  reflection  is  the  thought  of 
physical  death.  Yes,  physically,  peo- 
ple die  from  bullets,  unimaginable 
torture,  malnutrition  or  lack  of  medi- 
cal attention.  Mentally,  people  die 
from  a lack  of  education.  They  die 
because  all  their  waking  hours  are 
spent  in  work,  in  surviving.  They  die 
because  they  live  in  fear  of  death. 
Spiritually,  people  die  from  the  gross 
reality  that  structured,  institutional 
religion  is  often  a privilege  for  those 
who  have  the  time  and  money  to  at- 


tend. They  die  spiritually  when  what 
they  hear  does  not  touch  their  reality. 

I think  this  song  has  been  sung 
many  times.  I think  by  far  the  major- 
ity of  Canadians  have  at  last  heard 
the  message  by  way  of  news  media, 
solidarity  groups  and  documentaries. 
Let  us  examine  this  message  in  light 
of  our  faith  and  fine-tune  it  further, 
from  the  perspective  of  the  laity. 

Common  Priesthood 

Is  ‘common  priesthood  of  all  be- 
lievers’ a deceiving  phrase?  As  the 
subtleties  of  the  words  down  there 

“Why  were  we  given  life  and 
talents  if  not  to  create,  in 
cooperation  with  the  One 
who  has  given  them?” 

become  ingrained  in  policies,  maybe 
this  term  too  restricts  our  imaginings 
to  the  structural  and  perceived  role  of 
a parish  priest.  The  laity,  in  our  desire 
to  be  part  of  this  priesthood,  think  in 
terms  of  serving  on  parish  councils, 
of  teaching  catechism,  of  joining  the 
church  choir.  We  think  of  activities 
that  are  directly  connected  to  the 


administration  and  functioning  of 
the  parish;  its  ritual,  tradition  and 
prayer. 

We  are  each  called  at  varying  de- 
grees of  involvement  to  support  our 
community  of  believers  at  this  level.  A 
parish  obviously  would  not  function 
if  not  for  the  cooperation  of  people 
working  together.  We  would  lack  the 
foundation,  the  internal  nurturing 
and  support,  necessary  so  that  we  as 
a holy  people  can  evangelize, 
allowing  our  faith  to  take  effect 
beyond  our  parish  boundary. 

Our  priesthood,  then,  extends 
beyond  because  we  are  part  of  a 
larger  community.  We  have  respon- 
sibilities because  many  gifts  have 
been  given  to  us.  These  gifts  carry  us, 
and  indeed  oblige  us  to  a wider 
scope.  Let  us  take  for  example,  the 
gift  of  education.  The  majority  of  Ca- 
nadians receive  a relatively  (globally 
speaking)  high  standard  of  educa- 
tion. It  is  appreciated  as  a gift  when 
one  ponders:  “Now  of  all  the  mil- 
lions of  people  in  the  world,  how  did  I 
get  to  be  so  lucky  as  to  be  born  in 
Canada  where  I received  this  educa- 
tion?” 

It  is  vital  that  we  understand  the 


“We  have  responsibilities  because  many  gifts  have  been  given  to  us.  These  gifts 
carry  us,  and  indeed  oblige  us  to  a wider  scope.”  Young  girl,  Panama. 
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Armella  Sonntag,  a Scarboro  lay  missioner  and  friends.  Utsupu,  Panama. 


numerous  studies  and  analyses  of 
these  problems  which  have  been 
done.  It  is  not  a difficult  task.  Thanks 
to  many  laity  and  religious  alike, 
organizations  such  as  Development 
and  Peace  (founded  by  the  Canadian 
Catholic  Bishops)  have  numerous  ed- 
ucation programs  which  aid  us  in  this 
understanding.  It  is  important  to  un- 
derstand, because  once  we  do  under- 
stand a little  of  the  mechanism,  we 
begin  to  see  how  we  can  turn  things 
around.  We  begin  to  see  that  we  also 
have  the  power  and  potential  to 
create  life-giving  policies  at  the  local, 
national,  and  international  levels.  We 
can  create  policies  that  will  free, 
emancipate  the  people  ‘down  there’ 
to  develop  their  God-given  poten- 
tials, the  pentecostal  gifts  given  to  all 
humanity.  Once  we  get  our  feet  wet, 
we  enter  a process  of  learning  and 
working.  We  are  forever  students  be- 
cause the  work  that  we  share  in  con- 
tinually teaches  and  leads  us  to  a 
deeper  and  greater  comprehension  of 
this  world.  Why  were  we  given  life 
and  talents  if  not  to  create,  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  One  who  has  given 
them?  What  an  immense  and  de- 
lightful wealth  of  building  blocks, 
materials  and  tools  we  laity  have  at 
our  disposal,  in  one  another.  What 
tremendous  capacity! 


The  Laity 

When  people  ask  me  to  define  the 
laity,  I respond  with  ease  and 
simplicity:  “It’s  anyone  who  isn’t  a 
priest  or  a religious”.  At  what  point, 
however,  does  our  sometimes  uncon- 
scious decision  of  being  laity  become 
a vocation?  The  laity  cannot  be  de- 
fined in  negative  terms.  Perhaps,  be- 
fore straining  to  define  and  rational- 
ize ourselves,  it  would  be  prudent  to 
allow  the  Holy  Spirit  to  touch  our 
imaginations.  We  can  be  passive  or 
open  in  our  reflections  and  prayer;  in 

“ The  sharing  of  our  talents 
gives  nourishment  and 
creative  growth  to  the  world 
community  in  which  we  live, 
work  and  have  our  being.” 

defining  our  vocations  as  laity.  We 
can  be  aggressive  in  our  desire  to 
create  a just  and  peaceful  world. 
These  two  dimensions  will  develop 
one  another. 

One  sees  here  and  again  how  tech- 
nologies are  advancing;  creating  a life 
so  that  the  blind  really  do  see,  the 
lame  do  walk  again.  People  are  taxing 
their  minds  and  energies,  giving,  in 
truth,  new  life  for  others.  Then  one 


looks  over  to  another  area  of  the 
world  and  sees  the  deaths  of  thou- 
sands and  millions  of  people.  What 
types  of  building  blocks  would  these 
people  contribute  if  they  were  free  to 
do  so?  The  body  of  Christ  really  is 
broken.  Many  of  the  pieces  are  mis- 
sing. 

How  can  I answer  that  question 
(and  get  another  letter):  “Do  you  be- 
lieve that  the  people  down  there 
could  be  doing  better  for  themselves 
or  haven’t  they  got  a chance?” 

First,  I would  like  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  lost  potential  of  laity  in 
oppressed  countries,  those  missing 
building  blocks  of  God’s  Reign.  Let 
us  not  consider  it  so  much  as  a better- 
ing of  themselves  (we  are  in  this  to- 
gether, responsible  for  one  another), 
but  as  their  liberated  opportunity  to 
join  in  this  co-creativity.  And  sec- 
ondly, I want  to  answer,  ‘yes’.  I do 
believe  that  people  here  have  a 
chance.  They  will  continue  the  heroic 
struggle  whether  there  is  collabora- 
tion from  us  or  not.  What  choice  do 
they  have?  Increased  chances  for 
them  though,  lies  in  our  choosing  to 
collaborate. 

Hope  exists  in  our  common  priest- 
hood of  believers.  Hope  exists  in  our 
response  to  our  gifts,  in  our  love  and 
care  beyond  our  man-made  map  of 
boundaries.  Hope  exists  in  our  fas- 
cinating dreams  and  in  our  aggressive 
realization  of  our  potential.  Hope  ex- 
ists despite  the  present  world  of  ups 
and  downs. 

At  the  last  supper,  Jesus  had  wine 
and  bread.  He  told  the  wide-eyed 
apostles  that  this  bread  and  wine 
were  his  body  and  blood.  Then  he 
shared  it  with  them  and  asked  them 
to  do  the  same  in  memory  of  Him. 
We  commit  ourselves,  body  and 
blood,  recognizing  that  we,  as 
Christ’s  followers,  are  doing  this  as 
Christ  did  it.  The  sharing  of  our  tal- 
ents gives  nourishment  and  creative 
growth  to  the  world  community  in 
which  we  live,  work  and  have  our 
being. 

Armella  Sonntag  is  an  associate  lay 
missioner  with  Scarboro  Missions. 
At  present  Armella  works  in  Panama 
where  she  recently  completed  her 
first  year  of  mission  work  outside 
Canada.  A 
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Seek  and  You  Will  Find 


By  Danny  Gillis 

The  society  we  live  in  has  a way  of  influencing  the 
goals  people  set  for  themselves.  In  Canada,  we  are 
bombarded  by  advertising,  coerced  by  peer  pres- 
sure, we  dream  the  American  dream,  we  see  our  security 
in  terms  of  salary  and  pension  benefits.  There  are  many 
rungs  on  the  ladder  leading  to  fulfilment. 

Jesus,  too,  tries  to  influence  us  in  our  quest  for  fulfil- 
ment. His  advice  is  to  “Seek  first  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
and  its  righteousness,  and  all  these  things  shall  be  yours  as 
well”  (Matt  6:33).  The  things  he  is  talking  about, 
however,  may  not  coincide  with  the  standards  set  by  the 
world.  Following  Jesus  involves  a lot  of  trust.  We  have  to 
change  our  priorities,  we  have  to  step  off  a ladder  and  into 
an  abyss,  looking  for  God  knows  what.  That,  of  course,  is 
the  point  — God  does  know  what  we  most  dearly  need. 
Jesus’  statement  is  at  the  same  time  an  invitation  and  a 
promise.  If  we  faithfully  search  for  God  — in  ourselves,  in 
Scripture,  in  humanity  — we  will  find  fulfilment.  We  will 
discover  our  own  precious  gifts  and  will  learn  how  to  use 
them  in  building  the  Kingdom  Jesus  loved  to  speak  about. 

A few  years  back  I stepped  off,  or  fell  off  perhaps,  the 
ladder  of  success  and  into  the  abyss,  looking  for  fulfil- 
ment. The  search  has  taken  me  away  from  what  was 
familiar  and  plunked  me  into  a small  tribal  village  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Philippines.  God  awaited  me  here  in  the 
Manobos,  a non-evangelized  tribal  people,  the  poorest  of 
the  area’s  many  poor.  In  concrete  terms  I am  studying  the 
language  and  the  culture  of  the  Manobos.  My  two  com- 
panions and  I try  to  imitate  their  lifestyles  as  far  as  is 
possible  for  us  pampered  Westerners.  The  chores  we  do 
include  splitting  firewood,  lugging  water  from  the  brook, 
bathing  and  laundering  in  the  same  brook  and  cooking 
our  rice  and  beans  over  an  open  fire.  Sometimes  I wonder 
“What  am  I doing  here?  The  Blue  Jays  are  trying  to  win 
the  pennant  back  home  and  here  I am  cooking  beans! 
Besides  what  can  I possibly  do  to  help  these  people?”  It  is 
this  search,  however,  that  is  important.  During  this  search 
I’ve  learned  so  much,  from  the  Manobos,  from  my  com- 
panions, from  my  struggles  and  from  the  Filipino  people 
who  apply  Jesus’  teachings  to  their  struggle  for  liberation. 
I’m  slowly  discovering  my  own  God-given  gifts  as  well. 
My  role  among  the  Manobos  will  become  clear  in  time. 
As  a lay  person  I face  the  challenge  of  applying  my  gifts  to 
a role  that  does  not  come  ready-made.  The  role  as  well  as 
the  gifts  have  to  be  searched  for. 


The  laity  form  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  God.  It 
almost  seems  a well-kept  secret  that  we  too  share  in  the 
ministry  of  the  church.  The  great  tragedy  of  today’s 
church  is  that  so  many  gifts  go  unused.  St.  Paul  tells  us 
that  all  Christians,  clergy  and  laity,  are  the  Body  of  Christ, 
a body  in  which  each  part  plays  a necessary  role.  In 
appreciation  of  the  diversity  of  gifts  bestowed  upon  hu- 
manity, he  says:  “God  put  all  the  separate  parts  into  one 
body  on  purpose.  If  all  the  parts  were  the  same,  how 
could  the  body  function?”  (1  Cor.l2:18,19)  For  the  body 
to  function,  for  the  Kingdom  to  come  on  earth,  we  must 
all  find  and  use  these  gifts  in  the  service  of  God  and 
humanity.  If  we  don’t  see  our  lives  as  vocational,  we 
should.  The  first  step  is  to  begin  actively  searching  for 
God;  the  appointment  or  vocation  will  blossom  during 
this  never-ending  search.  We  don’t  need  an  official  church 
appointment,  we  already  have  an  invitation  from  Jesus. 

Danny  Gillis  is  a lay  associate  missioner  with  Scarboro 
Missions.  Originally  from  Antigonish,  Nova  Scotia, 
Danny  recently  began  bis  second  year  working  among 
the  Manobos  people  in  the  Philippines.  ^ 


Danny  Gillis 


nted  by  the 


received 


Catechists,  Dominican  Republic 


■ 


“I  am  not  in  the  world  any  longer, 
but  they  are  in  the  world,  and  I 
am  coming  to  you.  Holy  Father, 
keep  those  you  have  given  me 
true  to  your  name  so  that  they  be 
one  like  us.” 

1 

John  17:11 


Japan 


“The  blessing-cup  that  we  bless  is  a 
communion  with  the  blood  of  Christ, 
and  the  bread  that  we  break  is  a 
communion  with  the  body  of  Christ. 
The  fact  that  there  is  only  one  loaf 
means  that,  though  there  are  many  of 
us  we  form  a single  body  because  we 
all  have  a share  in  this  one  loaf.” 


“There  is  a variety  of  gifts  but 
always  the  same  spirit;  there  are 
all  sorts  of  service  to  be  done, 
but  always  to  the  same  Lord; 
working  in  all  sorts  of  different 
ways  in  different  people.  It  is  the 
same  God  who  is  working  in  all 
of  them.  The  particular  way  in 
which  the  Spirit  is  given  to  each 
person  is  for  a good  purpose.” 

1 Corinthians  12:4-7 

Philippines 


“But  you  are  a chosen  race,  a royal 
priesthood,  a consecrated  nation,  a 
people  set  apart  to  sing  the  praises  of 
God  who  called  you  out  of  the  darkness 
into  His  wonderful  light.  Once  you  were 
not  a people  at  all  and  now  you  are  the 
people  of  God.” 

1 Peter  2:9,10 


Wedding,  Lima,  Peru 


1 Corinthians  10:16,17 


Working  for  a 
Change  of  Heart 


A Scarboro  Lay  Missioner  in  Panama 

The  following  is  an  interview 
with  Tom  Walsh,  a lay  asso- 
ciate of  Scarboro  Missions 
since  1975.  Originally  from 
Brockville,  Ontario,  Tom  now  lives 
in  Panama  City,  Panama,  with  his 
wife  Julia,  and  their  three  children, 

Jose  (5),  Eva  (3),  and  Francisco  (18 
months). 

Fr.  John  Carten,  S.F.M.,  of  Scar- 
boro’s  Formation  Department  trav- 
elled to  Panama  City  in  December 
1985  and  spoke  with  Tom  about  his 
work  as  Director  of  the  Inter- Amer- 
ican Cooperative  Institute  (I.C.I.) 
and  his  life  as  a Scarboro  lay  mission- 
ary. In  December  1985  Tom  Walsh 
renewed  his  commitment  to  continue 
his  work  as  a lay  associate  of  Scar- 
boro Missions.  The  text  of  their  inter- 
view follows.  The  Editor. 

Scarboro  Missions:  How  did  you  de- 
cide to  join  Scarboro? 

Tom  Walsh:  It  was  a gradual  process 
of  discerning  where  the  Lord  was 
leading  me.  It  began  with  two  years 
of  heavy  reflection  during  which  time 
I took  a trip  around  the  world. 

I guess  I underwent  a conversion 
experience,  of  slowly  coming  to  be- 
lieve in  God.  I returned  to  Canada 
realizing  that  any  model  of  govern- 
ment can  exploit  others  unless  people 
have  a change  of  heart. 

I got  involved  in  a housing  project. 

After  two  to  three  months  I realized  I 
was  getting  sucked  into  old  patterns. 


I felt  the  need  for  community  sup- 
port. You  can’t  live  out  your  vocation 
alone.  I happened  to  see  a Scarboro 
Missions  magazine  and  in  it  an  arti- 
cle on  the  lay  program.  That’s  when  I 
came  to  Scarboro. 

Scarboro:  After  one  year  of  forma- 
tion in  Toronto  you  were  assigned  to 
Peru  in  June  of  1976.  What  did  you 
do  there? 

Walsh:  I lived  in  the  parish  of  Comas 
where  a number  of  Scarboro  priests 
were  working.  During  my  first  year  I 
accompanied  a Peruvian  seminarian 
around  and  I attended  to  people 
brought  to  the  parish  door.  My  initial 


interest  was  to  see  greater  worker  in- 
volvement at  the  community  level  in  a 
project  to  bring  electricity  to  the 
community.  The  people  were  charged 
17  percent  for  a loan  the  government 
got  for  ten  percent  on  top  of  paying 
for  their  electricity.  We  got  copies  of 
the  loan  contract  from  the  States  and 
published  it  so  people  would  know 
the  terms  of  the  contract.  In  the  end, 
the  parish  was  left  in  darkness  while 
the  surrounding  area  was  given  elec- 
tricity. This  involvement  led  to  my 
election  as  a member  of  a group  to 
defend  the  rights  of  the  community 
around  the  electrical  contract  and  to 
see  it  was  implemented  properly  by 
the  group.  The  government  group  ^ J 


Tom  Walsh,  a lay  Scarboro  missioner  with  his  wife  Julia,  and  their  three  children 
(I  to  r)  Francisco,  Eva  and  Jose. 
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wanted  to  install  electricity  only  in 
the  flat  areas.  We  insisted  that  all 
areas  get  electricity  equally. 

Scarboro:  How  did  you  meet  your 
wife,  Julia? 

Walsh:  Julia  is  from  Ecuador.  She 
was  involved  with  the  International 
Christian  Teachers  Movement  and 
came  to  Lima  for  a two  week  seminar 
given  by  Gustavo  Gutierrez.  Later  she 
moved  to  Lima.  We  were  married  in 
April  1979.  She  was  also  part  of  the 
parish  team  and  was  very  involved 
with  women’s  groups  in  the  com- 
munity. 


“This  solidarity  of  sharing  is 
the  common  experience  in 
many  poor  neighbourhoods. 
They  haven’t  appropriated 
the  values  of  domination  and 
of  power  in  order  to 
progress.” 


Scarboro:  Why  did  you  come  to  Pan- 
ama? 

Walsh:  Scarboro  asked  me  if  I would 
move  to  Panama  to  help  coordinate 
the  Inter-American  Cooperative  In- 
stitute. 

It  was  a hard  decision.  It  took  three 
years  to  feel  comfortable  in  Peru  and 
make  contacts.  I had  invested  a lot  of 
energy  to  get  to  that  point.  But  both 
Julia  and  I agreed  to  move  here. 

Scarboro:  How  have  things  worked 
out? 

Walsh:  Peru  was  a local  experience. 
But  here  in  Panama,  we  are  at  the 
crossroads.  People  from  all  over  the 
Caribbean,  from  Central  and  South 
America  are  always  passing  through. 
We  have  a much  wider  perspective  of 
things.  We  see  so  many  different 
cultures  from  both  a political  and  so- 
cial level. 

Scarboro:  How  does  I.C.I.  fit  into  all 
this? 

Walsh:  I.C.I.  is  a private  educational 
organization.  It  was  founded  by 
Harvey  Steele,  a Scarboro  priest,  to 


help  bring  together  grassroots  lead- 
ers from  all  over  Latin  America  to 
share  their  experience  of  developing 
cooperative  forms  of  work.  It  aims  to 
promote  social  justice  among  the  op- 
pressed sections  of  Latin  America  by 
helping  people  work  together  to 
bring  about  a structural  change  in 
their  society. 


they  have  to  buy  food  for  their  neigh- 
bours it  is  very  moving.  Their  gener- 
osity is  far  beyond  we  who  give  of  our 
abundance.  TTiis  solidarity  of  sharing 
is  the  common  experience  in  many 
poor  neighbourhoods.  They  haven’t 
appropriated  the  values  of  domina- 
tion and  of  power  in  order  to  pro- 
gress. 


Scarboro:  How  has  this  experience 
enriched  you? 

Walsh:  I have  benefitted  in  many 
ways.  I think  I have  become  more 
open  and  tolerant  of  others  as  I expe- 
rience values  in  cultures  other  than 
my  own.  My  conviction  of  God’s 
presence  in  the  world  has  been 
strengthened.  One  person  recommit- 
ting himself  to  the  struggle  for  justice 
gives  me  strength  and  I have  seen  so 
many  willing  to  commit  themselves. 

I have  become  more  political  since 
I’ve  come  here.  In  Canada,  liberty 
means  the  freedom  to  choose  to  do 
what  you  want,  to  make  your  own 
decisions.  Yet  often  this  means  the 
freedom  for  some  to  exploit  others. 
We  say  the  American  system  is  supe- 
rior to  Nicaragua  so  we  feel  they  can 
intervene  and  attack  another  country 
instead  of  learning  to  respect  them. 

In  Latin  America,  freedom  is  hav- 
ing enough  to  eat,  to  have  a job,  to 
have  health  care.  It  also  involves  the 
process  of  becoming  aware  of  why 
you  don’t  have  these  things. 

I also  believe  that  I have  begun  to 
understand  my  faith  more.  When  you 
see  poor  women  give  the  little  money 


“ I have  hope  because  of  my 
faith  that  Christ  can  make 
something  of  all  this.  It  is 
not  just  a vicious  circle.” 

Scarboro:  When  you  see  all  the  suf- 
fering and  injustice,  do  you  despair? 

Walsh:  I receive  hope  when  I see  ordi- 
nary people,  day  in  and  day  out, 
working  for  a change  of  heart.  I re- 
ceive hope  from  living  so  close  to 
people  who  really  put  their  lives  on 
the  line  for  what  they  believe.  A feel- 
ing of  strength  grows  as  you  become 
aware  that  poor  Bolivians,  Hon- 
durans and  many  others  are  all  strug- 
gling in  the  same  way.  The  family  of 
those  struggling  for  justice  is  big. 

I also  believe  that  God  is  con- 
stantly revealing  Himself  and  accom- 
panying us.  We  are  not  abandoned. 
Death  becomes  very  relative  when 
you  feel  you  are  being  accompanied 
by  God.  This  faith  gives  us  strength 
far  beyond  ourselves. 

I have  hope  because  of  my  faith 
that  Christ  can  make  something  of  all 
this.  It  is  not  just  a vicious  circle.  ^ 


“I.C.I.  aims  to  promote  social  justice  among  the  oppressed  sections  of  Latin 
America  by  helping  people  bring  about  a structural  change  in  their  society.” 
Group  discussion  at  I.C.I.,  Panama. 
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Children 

at 

Work 

School  Enrolment 


In  the  developing  world  39  percent  of  the  population  is 
under  15.  But  less  than  half  the  children  aged  7-12  attend 
school. 

In  the  industrialized  world  23  percent  of  the  population  is 
under  15.  Almost  all  attend  school. 

% of  % of 

children  in  children  in 

primary  school  secondary  school 


Africa 

68 

15.7 

Middle  East 

86.9 

49.6 

Asia 

81.3 

33.5 

China 

100.0 

100.0 

South  America 

97.1 

44.7 

Central  America 

92.4 

41.9 

North  America 

100.0 

93.0 

Europe 

97.4 

77.9 

Oceania 

100.0 

83.5 

USSR 

100.0 

100.0 

The  International  Labour  Office  estimates  that  at  least  52 
million  children  are  economically  active.  But  because  so 
many  work  unofficially  or  illegally  this  is  likely  to  be  an 
extreme  underestimate.  A more  accurate  picture  is  given 
by  the  United  Nations  Fund  for  Population  Activities’ 
estimates  shown  below. 

Composition  of  the  workforce  by  age  (%) 

63% 


■ Industrialized  Countries  □ Developing  countries 


North  America,  Europe,  Latin  America  Africa  East  Asia  South  Asia 

Oceania,  USSR 

Total  Labour  Force  Under  15  H 54.7  million  [T|  37.3  million 


(Source:  Exploitation  of  Child  Labour,  Report  of  the  Sub-Commission  on  Prevention  of  Discrimination  and  Protection  of  Minorities,  United  Nations  1982) 
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Mission  Upda& 


Japan  Threatens  to  Expel  Priest 

A missionary  who  has  served  for  30  years  in  Japan  is 
threatened  with  expulsion  unless  he  agrees  to  be  fin- 
gerprinted. Fr.  Etienne  de  Guchteneere’s  refusal  is  in  sup- 
port of  the  700,000  Koreans  living  in  Japan  who  are 
required  to  have  their  fingerprints  taken  under  Japan’s 
alien  registration  law,  even  though  many  of  them  were 
born  in  Japan. 

The  Japanese  Catholic  Council  for  Justice  and  Peace 
has  protested  many  times  against  the  law,  which  they  say 
is  a humiliation  of  Korean  ethnics.  They  are  urging  people 
to  write  to  Japan’s  Minister  of  Justice  asking  that  fin- 
gerprinting for  foreign  residents  should  cease  and  that 
those  who  refuse  it  should  not  be  punished.  They  are  also 
encouraging  a campaign  against  the  deportation  order  on 
Fr.  de  Guchteneere.  ( The  Tablet) 

Asian  Laity  Progressing 

The  fuse  is  lit  for  an  explosion  of  lay  participation  in 
Catholic  Church  work  throughout  Asia,  Coadjutor  Arch- 
bishop Joseph  Ti-kang  of  Taipei  told  the  first  Oceania  Lay 
Congress  (OLC)  here. 

During  the  recent  congress,  Archbishop  Ti-kang, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  for  Laity  of  the  Federation  of 
Asian  Bishops’  Conferences  (FABC),  told  delegates  from 
throughout  the  Pacific  — from  Papua  New  Guinea  to  the 
Solomon  Islands,  and  New  Zealand  and  Australia  — 
about  progress  on  recommendations  adopted  at  the  Laity 
(Asia)  Continental  Meeting  in  Hong  Kong  in  December 
1983. 

He  described  the  lay 
apostolate  in  East, 

Southeast  and  South 
Asia  and  Bishops’  In- 
stitute on  Lay  Aposto- 
late (BISA)  programs 
in  Asia. 

One  regional  group 
has  already  met  and 
two  more  are  planned  to  prepare  for  the  next  FABC 
plenary  assembly,  16-25  September,  which  will  focus 
largely  on  the  mission  of  the  laity  in  Asia  — in  prepara- 
tion for  the  1987  synod  theme:  “Vocation  and  mission  of 
laity  in  the  Church  and  world  in  the  20  years  since  Vatican 
II.”  ( Asia  Focus) 

Political  Arrests  in  Chile 

According  to  a report  published  by  a human  rights 
office  of  the  Catholic  church  in  Chile  at  the  New  Year, 
5,000  people  were  arrested  in  Chile  for  political  reasons 
in  1985.  The  report  estimated  that  about  70  were  killed  as 
a result  of  political  violence  and  21  through  police  or 


army  action.  Three  members  of  the  banned  Communist 
Party  were  killed  by  a security  service  squad,  and  a further 
590  people  were  condemned  to  prison  or  internment. 
(The  Tablet) 

Freedom  to  be  in  Basic  Law  Says  China 

Religious  Freedom  will  be  written  into  Hong  Kong’s 
“Basic  Law”  when  the  British  colony  becomes  a special 
administrative  region  (SAR)  of  the  People’s  Republic  of 
China  in  1997,  religious  representatives  have  been  told 
here  by  a Chinese  official  involved  in  its  drafting. 


Lu  Ping,  China’s  Hong  Kong  and  Macao  Affairs  Office 
secretary  general  and  Basic  Law  Drafting  Committee 
deputy  secretary  general,  said  religious  freedoms  — in- 
cluding Catholic  links  with  the  Pope  and  Church  overseas 
— will  continue  after  China  resumes  sovereignty  over  the 
territory,  according  to  Catholic  representative,  Father 
Louis  Ha,  acting  diocesan  spokesman.  He  and  other 
representatives  met  with  Lu  Ping  in  January  at  a Buddhist 
temple  here  during  the  Chinese  official’s  recent  visit  to 
talk  with  Basic  Law  Consultative  Committee  (BLCC) 
members.  The  six  delegates  are  BLCC  members  repre- 
senting major  religions  here. 

The  BLCC  was  established  in  1985  to  recommend  a 
basic  legal  framework  that  would  be  in  effect  in  Hong 
Kong  in  the  50  years  following  1997. 

At  the  meeting,  Father  Ha  suggested  the  Basic  Law  be 
drafted  before  the  government  here  reviews  its  political 
system  in  1987,  so  recommendations  can  be  compatible. 
(Asia  Focus) 

Diocesan  Clergy  Increasing 

Ordinations  to  the  diocesan  clergy  worldwide  in- 
creased by  more  than  7 percent  in  1984  over  the  previous 
year,  the  Vatican  announced  recently. 

The  Vatican  added  that  the  number  of  diocesan  major 
seminarians  worldwide  increased  more  than  4 percent 
during  the  same  period. 

The  figures  were  based  on  information  provided  by 
Catholic  authorities  from  around  the  world,  said  the 
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Vatican  press  office  announcement,  which  did  not  give 
any  further  figures  regarding  priests  or  seminarians,  but 
said  more  information  would  be  made  public  at  a later 
date. 

Ordinations  to  the  diocesan  priesthood  in  1983  num- 
bered 4,296.  Last  year’s  Vatican  figures  listed  52,019 
diocesan  major  seminarians. 

The  Vatican  announcement  said  that  the  number  of 
diocesan  ordinations  increased  7.3  percent  in  1984  and 
diocesan  major  seminarians  increased  4.2  percent.  ( Asia 
Focus) 

Adult  Religious  Education 
Emphasized  by  Bishops 

A new  study  “Adult  faith,  adult  Church”  has  been 
published  by  the  Canadian  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops  (CCCB).  It  is  the  result  of  a broad  consultation 
with  those  involved  in  adult  religious  education  across 
Canada.  The  publication  is  sponsored  by  the  CCCB’s 
Commission  for  Religious  Education. 

The  bishops  of  the  Religious  Education  Commission 
authorized  the  study  in  response  to  “a  growing  concern 
for  the  need  to  strengthen  religious  education  in  our 
country”. 

The  study  is  designed  for  use  in  local  communities.  It 
“invites  and  challenges”  adults  to  examine  their  experi- 
ence as  adult  believers  and  adult  members  of  the  Church 
and  to  work  to  improve  adult  religious  education  in  their 
area.  It  is  addressed  to  all  those  who  share  in  the  respon- 
sibility for  nurturing  maturing  adult  believers.  This  in- 
cludes religious  educators,  pastors,  pastoral  staffs,  parish 
councils,  religious  education  committees,  religious  com- 
munities, persons  working  within  school  systems,  Cath- 
olic Information  Centres,  and  many  other  ministries  such 
as  social  justice,  and  health  care. 

The  report  was  prepared  by  a National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Adult  Education,  with  representatives  from 
eastern,  central  and  western  Canada,  representatives  of 
groups  of  priests  and  lay  organizations  and  special  con- 
sultants. 

“Adult  faith,  adult  Church”  is  available  from  CCCB 
Publications  Service,  90  Parent  Avenue,  Ottawa,  Ontario 
KIN  7B1. 

Reconciliation  of  Ministries:  Vital  for 
Reunion 

Agreement  on  the  eucharist  and  ministry  could  open 
the  door  to  eventual  Roman  Catholic  recognition  of  An- 
glican orders,  a key  dividing  point  between  the  churches, 
said  Cardinal  Johannes  Willebrands,  President  of  the  Vat- 
ican Secretariat  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity.  Prelimin- 


ary work  on  such  an  agreement  was  contained  in  a 1981 
report  by  the  Anglican-Roman  Catholic  International 
Commission.  If  that  report  is  approved  by  authorities  in 
both  churches,  it  would  set  the  stage  for  Roman  Catholic 
acceptance  of  the  Anglican  priesthood,  Willebrands  said. 
His  comments  were  contained  in  a July  letter  to  leaders  of 
the  dialogue  group  made  public  recently.  Roman  Cath- 
olic refusal  to  recognize  the  apostolic  succession  of 
Anglican  orders  is  “the  most  fundamental  and  deeply  felt 
issue”  dividing  the  two  churches,  he  said.  The  “reconcilia- 
tion of  ministries”  is  “a  vital  part”  of  eventual  reunion. 
( Catholic  Trends) 

Cuban  Catholic  Church 

The  Cuban  Catholic  Church,  in  its  first  national  meet- 
ing in  more  than  25  years,  vowed  to  evangelize  the  Com- 
munist-ruled nation  and  to  seek  dialogue  with  non- 
believers. Cuban  Catholics  “desire  to  be  an  evangelizing 
church.  . .assuming  with  serenity  and  courage  the  risks 
that  might  arise  from  being  faithful  to  the  mission”  of 
spreading  the  Gospel,  said  a 200  page  document  con- 
taining the  conclusions  of  the  181  delegates  to  the  Febru- 
ary meeting.  The  document  must  now  be  approved  by  the 
Cuban  bishops’  conference.  Catholic  evangelization  has 
been  restricted  in  Cuba  since  Fidel  Castro  took  power  in 
1959,  but  a recent  draft  of  a Cuban  Communist  Party 
document  calls  for  greater  tolerance  toward  religious  be- 
lievers. ( Catholic  Trends) 

Un  Forum:  Disarmament  and 
Development 

The  United  Nations  will  convene  a three- week  con- 
ference on  Disarmament  and  Development  in  Paris 
beginning  15  July  1986.  The  forum  will  have  three  work- 
ing groups  with  the  following  agenda:  1)  the  relationship 
between  disarmament  and  development;  2)  the  effect  of 
high  levels  of  military  expenditure  on  the  world’s  econ- 
omy, particularly  on  developing  countries;  3)  a “consid- 
eration of  ways  and  means  of  releasing  additional 
resources  through  disarmament  measures  for  develop- 
ment purposes,  in  particular  in.  favour  of  developing 
countries.”  ( Mission  Intercom) 


1986:  INTERNATIONAL 


YEAR  OF  PEACE 
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Global  Pal  ish 


The  Pope 
in  India 

The  following  are  excerpts  of  homilies  given  by  the 
Holy  Father  during  his  recent  tour  of  India,  1-10  February 
1986.  The  Editor. 

“Here  in  India,  and  in  many  other  places  in  the  world, 
there  are  millions  of  poor  people,  and  they  share  in  the 
Cross  of  Christ  because  Christ  on  the  Cross  has  taken  to 
himself  all  the  crosses  of  the  world.  There  is  the  cross  of 
hunger  by  which  countless  men,  women  and  children  are 
deprived  of  their  “daily  bread”,  and  parents’  hearts  are 
filled  with  anguish  as  they  see  their  children  under- 
nourished or  even  dying  in  infancy.  So  many  others  live  in 
poverty  and  suffering , where  they  are  victims  of  disease 
and  where  they  are  powerless  and  subject  to  despair. 

Yet  the  cross  of  poverty,  the  cross  of  hunger,  and  the 
cross  of  every  other  suffering,  can  be  transformed,  for  the 
Cross  of  Christ  has  become  a light  in  our  world.  It  is  a 
light  of  hope  and  salvation.  It  gives  meaning  to  all  human 
suffering.  It  brings  with  it  the  promise  of  everlasting  life 
freed  from  pain  and  sin.  The  Cross  was  followed  by  the 
Resurrection.  Death  was  conquered  by  life.  And  all  who 
are  joined  with  the  crucified  and  risen  Lord  can  expect  to 
share  in  this  same  victory. 

Indira  Gandhi  Stadium, 

2 February 

“.  . . But  the  church  also  asks  some  thing  of  you:  she  asks 
for  your  collaboration,  your  help  in  leading  humanity  to 
God.  She  asks  you  to  bear  witness  to  Christ.  She  asks  you 
to  serve  your  neighbour  in  the  circumstances  of  your  daily 
lives,  here  and  now:  in  Bombay,  in  India,  in  1986. 

Here  the  challenge  to  you  becomes  specific.  Each  one  of 
you  is  called  to  a specific  service,  and  all  together  you  are 
called  to  transform  the  world: 

— by  forgiveness  and  reconciliation  when  ill-treated  by 
others  in  your  individual  and  collective  lives,  knowing 
that  to  forgive  is  divine; 

— by  fraternal  love  and  solidarity,  working  with  all  your 
brothers  and  sisters,  because  Jesus’  commandment  of 
love  is  universal; 

— by  promoting  peace  in  working  for  justice,  beginning 
with  your  own  lives; 

— by  loving  your  country  and  working  for  the  advance- 
ment of  all  your  people; 

— by  remaining  faithful  to  your  national  heritage  and 


your  comunity,  yet  realizing  that  you  belong  to  the 
universal  Church  and  to  the  world  community; 

— by  looking  to  Mary  the  Mother  of  Jesus  to  find  an 
example  of  a life  dedicated  to  generous  service  — open 
to  God  and  intent  on  serving  man; 

— by  giving  of  yourselves  generously,  like  Mary,  cooper- 
ating in  God’s  plan  for  the  world; 

— by  cultivating  the  virtues  of  simplicity,  honesty  and 
sincerity; 

— by  rejecting  all  discriminations  based  on  race,  religion, 
sex,  social  condition  or  language  groups.  . .” 

Address  to  the  Youth  of  India, 
Bombay,  10  February 

“India  is  indeed  the  cradle  of  ancient  religious  tradi- 
tions. The  belief  in  a reality  within  man  which  is  beyond 
the  material  and  biological,  the  belief  in  the  Supreme 
Being  which  explains,  justifies,  and  makes  possible  man’s 
rising  above  all  aspects  of  his  material  self  — these  beliefs 
are  deeply  experienced  in  India.  Your  meditations  on 
things  unseen  and  spiritual  have  made  a deep  impression 
on  the  world.  Your  overwhelming  sense  of  the  primacy  of 
religion  and  of  the  greatness  of  the  Supreme  Being  has 
been  a powerful  witness  against  a materialistic  and  athe- 
istic view  of  life.  . . 

The  Catholic  Church  recognizes  the  truths  that  are 
contained  in  the  religious  traditions  of  India.  This  recog- 
nition makes  true  dialogue  possible.  Here  today  the 
Church  wishes  to  voice  again  her  true  appreciation  of  the 
great  heritage  of  the  religious  spirit  that  is  manifested  in 
your  cultural  tradition.  The  Church’s  approach  to  other 
religions  is  one  of  genuine  respect;  with  them  she  seeks 
mutual  collaboration.  This  respect  is  two-fold:  respect  for 
man  in  his  quest  for  answers  to  the  deepest  questions  of 
his  life,  and  respect  for  the  action  of  the  Spirit  in  man.” 

Madras, 

5 February 


“Work  with  all  your  brothers  and  sisters.  . .Jesus’ 
commandment  of  love  is  universal.” 


By  Mark  Hathaway 


One  of  the  most  innovative 
aspects  of  the  formation  pro- 
gramme of  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions is,  no  doubt,  the  open-ended 
nature  of  one’s  missionary  assign- 
ment — open-ended  not  only  in  the 
sense  of  time,  but  also  insofar  as  one 
goes  overseas  with  no  clear  ‘job  de- 
scription’. This  is  especially  true  in 
the  case  of  lay  missionaries.  Each  of 
us  must  discover  how  we  can  best 
apply  our  particular  gifts  in  the  new 
cultural  setting  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves. It  is  certainly  a creative  — and 
difficult  — approach.  When  I first 
arrived  in  Chiclayo  (a  city  of  500,000 
on  Peru’s  north  coast  where  I pres- 
ently live  and  work)  I had  no  clear 
idea  of  what  I was  going  to  do,  only  a 
faith  that  God  had  led  me  here  and 
that  a way  would  be  found.  That  was 
in  December  of  1982. 

A year  and  a half  earlier,  I had 
graduated  with  an  honours  degree  in 
mathematics  from  Queen’s  University 
(Kingston,  Ontario).  There,  I had 
also  been  very  invoked  in  the  campus 
parish,  St.  Thomas  More,  where  I 
participated  in  the  liturgy  committee, 
peace  and  social  justice  work,  a medi- 
tation group,  a retreat  movement, 
and  in  several  small  live-in  Christian 


communities  with  other  students. 
The  experience  had  given  me  a 
grounding  in  the  basics  of  Christian 
commitment  and  service  as  well  as  in 
human  relationships.  Moreover,  it 
had  led  to  Scarboro  Missions  in  the 
hope  that  I would  be  able  to  live  out 
my  commitment  to  God  and  to  the 
Kingdom  with  the  poor  of  another 
land  and  culture. 

All  very  nice,  perhaps,  but  how 
would  all  this  serve  me  in  the  new 

“ The  people  taught  me  much 
in  that  time,  especially  those 
of  the  Christian 
communities  who  managed 
to  gather  their  affliction 
together  and  place  it  on  the 
altar  where  they 
transformed  it  into  strength 
and  hope.  Suffering  was 
unable  to  conquer  them” 

circumstances  in  which  I found  my- 
self? Everything  was  so  different  — 
the  language,  the  culture,  the 
customs  of  the  people,  and  even  the 
hot,  dusty,  desert  environment.  De- 


spite the  welcome  of  my  fellow  mis- 
sionaries and  the  warmth  of  the 
Peruvian  people,  I felt  very  much 
alone  and  without  any  really  close 
relationships  to  fall  back  on  except 
that  with  God,  and  that,  too,  seemed 
somewhat  shaky  at  times.  In  one 
sense,  it  was  a time  of  deep  night.  I 
was  starting  over  again  as  a child  in  a 
new  world  — and  that  wasn’t  easy. 

Then,  to  make  things  worse, 
disaster  struck  Chiclayo.  From  late 
January  through  April,  stifling  heat 
and  torrential  rains  afflicted  the  nor- 
mally arid  Peruvian  north  coast. 
Streets  turned  into  impossible  pools 
of  mud,  roofs  leaked,  and  adobe 
houses  crumbled  and  fell.  Disease 
was  rampant  and  parents  came  al- 
most constantly  to  our  door  asking  3, 
baptism  for  their  dying  babies.  A t 
plague  of  crickets  appeared,  eating  * 
almost  everything  in  their  path.  Their 
rotting  carcasses  worsened  still  fur-  * 
ther  the  precarious  health  of  the  peo- 

It  was  a time  of  seemingly  unbeara- 
ble  suffering,  yet  not  all  was 
darkness.  The  people  of  our  barrio, 

La  Victoria  (population  100,000), 
somehow  carried  on.  The  people 
taught  me  much  in  that  time, 
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especially  those  of  the  Christian  com- 
munities who  managed  to  gather 
their  affliction  together  and  place  it 
on  the  altar  where  they  transformed 
it  into  strength  and  hope.  Suffering 
was  unable  to  conquer  them.  I re- 
member especially  the  Holy  Week 
celebrations.  Despite  some  of  the 
worst  rains  that  week,  the  people  par- 
ticipated in  the  celebrations  in  a truly 
incredible  spirit  of  faith,  hope  and 
love. 

Reflection  and  Action 

So  it  was  there,  in  the  midst  of 
darkness,  light  began  to  appear.  I be- 
gan to  find  places  where  I could  share 
my  own  gifts  and  poverty  with  oth- 
ers. I began  to  work  with  two  groups 
of  young  adults  and  a third  group  of 
older  adults.  I started  to  participate 
more  fully  in  one  of  the  three  Chris- 
tian communities  of  La  Victoria, 
Cristo  Luz  del  Mundo,  where  I 
worked  closely  with  Cecilia  Hudec,  a 
Sister  of  Charity  of  Halifax  (one  of 
several  who  works  with  Scarboro  on 
the  pastoral  team  here).  She  taught 
me  much  and  helped  guide  me  in  my 
journey  with  the  people.  As  well,  I 
learned  much  from  the  people  them- 
selves. In  the  small  group  of  older 
adults,  “Reflexion  y Action”,  we 
worked  in  a modest  project  to  repair 
and  rebuild  several  houses  damaged 
in  the  rains.  That  was  quite  an  experi- 


ence for  me  — from  advanced  mathe- 
matics to  mud-brick  construction  in 
a mere  two  years!  More  importantly, 
I was  discovering  a new  attitude  or 
spirituality  of  work  in  the  process. 

For  the  next  year  or  so,  until  my 
first  home  leave  in  July  — September 
1984,  my  work  was  concentrated  pri- 

“Popular  education  seeks  to 
facilitate  the  people’s 
participation  and  creativity, 
to  encourage  them  to  become 
more  involved  in  the  struggle 
for  a better  life  for  all,  to 
believe  in  themselves  and 
their  ability  to  change 
society.” 

marily  in  the  three  previously  men- 
tioned groups.  It  was  a time  of 
“learning  the  culture”  (always  an  in- 
complete process),  forging  friend- 
ships, and  of  searching.  I enjoyed  this 
pastoral  work,  but  I was  looking  for 
something  else.  I often  asked  myself: 
How  can  we  as  Christians  find  a way 
to  become  actively  involved  in  chang- 
ing the  situation  of  poverty  and  op- 
pression in  which  the  majority  of 
people  here  finds  itself?  It  was  ob- 
vious that  structures  needed  to  be 
changed  and  that  the  people  needed 


to  organize  themselves  if  things  were 
to  improve.  Yet,  where  were  we  to 
start?  The  number  of  truly  com- 
mitted Christians  is  still  small  here, 
albeit  the  population  is  over- 
whelmingly Catholic.  There  are 
probably  fewer  than  200  really  active 
members  in  the  three  Christian  com- 
munities of  La  Victoria,  which  in  it- 
self has  over  100,000  people!  What 
could  we  do?  The  groups  I worked 
with  shared  the  same  concern,  but  no 
really  clear  road  was  appearing. 

During  my  time  at  home  in  the 
summer  of  1984 1 continued  to  reflect 
on  this.  I had  several  good  con- 
versations at  that  time  with  Rosina 
Bisci,  another  Scarboro  lay  mission- 
ary who  came  to  Peru  at  the  same 
time  as  I,  but  to  Lima.  There,  she  had 
contact  with  several  groups  doing 
“popular  education”,  especially 
those  working  with  community  li- 
braries. Talking  to  her,  it  seemed  that 
this  was  an  area  well  worth  looking 
into. 

Popular  Education 

What  is  popular  education?  It’s  not 
the  easiest  thing  to  define.  Literally, 
of  course,  it  means  “education  of  the 
people”.  Generally,  the  process  in- 
volves adults  or  youth  who  are  al- 
ready working  in  some  organization 
or  educational  activity:  literacy  pro- 
grams, “ comedores  populares,  com- 
munal kitchens,  small  libraries, 
water-installation  committees,  etc. 
Popular  education  seeks  to  facilitate 
the  people’s  participation  and 
creativity,  to  encourage  them  to  be- 
come more  involved  in  the  struggle 
for  a better  life  for  all,  to  believe  in 
themselves  and  their  ability  to  change 
society,  and  to  see  the  deeper  causes 
at  the  root  of  their  problems  — es- 
pecially the-  great  divisions  and  ine- 
qualities between  rich  and  poor.  Of 
course,  popular  education  gives  no 
quick  and  easy  recipes  to  achieve  all 
this,  but  it  does  offer  a creative  and 
systematic  methodology  based  on 
the  dynamic  of  starting  with  the  par- 
ticipants’ experience,  reflecting  upon 
it,  and  returning  to  action.  It  makes 
extensive  use  of  games  to  stimulate 
participation  as  well  as  processes 
which  allow  ample  opportunity  for 
input  on  the  part  of  all  and  for  the 
expression  of  each  person’s  creativity. 
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Mark  Hathaway,  a Scarboro  lay  missioner,  Chiclayo,  Peru. 


“It  was  obvious  that  structures  needed  to  be  changed  and  that  people  needed  to  organize  themselves." 


So,  several  weeks  after  my  return  to 
Peru,  I began  to  investigate  more  on 
my  own.  I soon  found  a group  who 
had  developed  a literacy  program  for 
adults  based  on  popular  education 
methods  and  invited  them  to  give  a 
course  in  Chiclayo.  Over  40  partici- 
pants were  involved  in  that  course  in 
March  1985.  I attended  courses  my- 
self and  spent  two  months  in  Lima 
gaining  first-hand  experience.  Upon 
my  return  to  Chiclayo  in  October  I 
began  to  work  in  earnest. 

Since  that  time,  things  have  been 
very  busy.  As  I write  this,  we  are  in  the 
early  stages  of  a small  adult  literacy 
program  for  women  here  in  La  Vic- 
toria. We  have  seven  teachers,  most  of 
them  young  women  between  18  and 
25  who  live  here  in  the  barrio  and 
who  work  on  a purely  voluntary 
basis.  It’s  a big  commitment.  Most  of 
them  work  or  study  and  have  house- 
hold duties  besides.  They  teach  about 
four  hours  per  week  but  spend  much 
more  time  preparing  classes  and  vis- 
iting the  women  who  are  their  pupils. 
This  latter  job  is  especially  important 
as  attendance  is  our  greatest  prob- 
lem. Most  of  the  women  live  in  very 
precarious  economic  circumstances 
which  make  their  participation  in  the 
program  very  difficult.  Many  work 


outside  of  their  homes  or  have  small 
children.  Sickness  among  them  and 
their  families  is  common.  Given  the 
day  to  day  nature  of  such  an  existence 
it  is  often  hard  for  them  to  remember 
or  find  time  to  go  to  a literacy  class. 
We  try  to  give  an  added  incentive  by 
offering  other  more  ‘practical’ 
classes,  but  the  teachers  still  have  to 
visit  the  women  almost  constantly.  It 
is  a slow  and  painstaking  process 
which  requires  great  patience, 
perseverance  and  sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  those  teaching. 

In  addition  to  the  literacy  project,  I 
work  with  another  recently-formed 
entity  — The  Coordination  of  Popu- 
lar Education  and  Social  Action  or 
CEPAS,  as  it  is  abbreviated  in  Span- 
ish. Together,  we  are  working  to  give 
several  small  workshops  on  “What  is 
Popular  Education?”  in  the  Chiclayo 
area.  An  interesting  aspect  of  this 
workshop  is,  perhaps,  that  the  partic- 
ipants define  popular  education  for 
themselves  on  the  basis  of  their  own 
experience  in  community  organiza- 
tions. We  make  extensive  use  of 
games,  dramatizations,  and  group 
processes  to  stimulate  their  own 
creativity  and  help  them  to  organize 
their  reflections  into  a coherent 
whole.  The  seven  of  us  working  in 


CEPAS  have  had  our  own  baptism  by 
fire  into  popular  education  through 
the  preparation  and  animation  of  the 
workshops.  It  hasn’t  always  been 
easy,  but  we’ve  learned  a lot  in  a very 
short  time. 

Yet,  despite  the  difficulties,  the 
work  brings  me  much  joy  as  do  the 
people  with  whom  I labour.  I cannot 
think  of  anything  which  would  en- 
able me  to  use  my  creativity  more 
fully.  Indeed,  strangely  enough,  I find 
that  even  my  mathematics  training 
comes  into  play  indirectly.  The  skills 
of  logic  and  problem-solving  which 
math  develops  in  a person  are  very 
important  for  someone  ‘doing’  popu- 
lar education.  The  experience  in 
human  relations  developed  in  pas- 
toral work  (which  I still  continue) 
also  are  invaluable.  I find  that  I am 
free  to  use  my  gifts  in  the  service  of 
the  people  and  the  Kingdom  of  God 
and  enjoy  it  at  the  same  time  (al- 
though not  without  tribulations  as 
well).  That  in  itself  is  a very  great  gift. 

Mark  Hathaway  is  a lay  associate 
missionary  with  Scarboro  Missions. 
Originally  from  Calgary,  Alberta, 
Mark  currently  lives  and  works  with 
other  Scarboro  missionaries  in 
Chiclayo,  Peru.  ^ v, 
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Bearing 

Witness 

By  Fr.  Robert  Cranley,  S.F.M. 

“All  the  world’s  a stage, 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely 
players.  . . 

And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many 
parts.  . .” 

It  may  be  even  more  true  of 
the  priest;  he  may  be  called 
upon  to  play  parts  for 
which  he  never  understudied. 

He  may  be  asked  to  be  a tinker, 
a tailor,  ditch  digger  or  sailor, 
or  many  other  unexpected 
roles. 

In  1965,  I was  recalled  to 
Canada  and  assigned  to  act  as 
Chaplain  residing  at  a local 
Catholic  hospital. 

Of  all  the  work  in  hospitals,  I 
think  some  of  the  most  emo- 
tionally draining,  for  person- 


nel, must  be  the  Emergency.  There,  life  is  met  most  often 
in  its  rawest,  and  in  crisis  after  crisis.  The  death  of  a 
relative  was  always  a delicate  time  for  family.  There  were 
times,  when  instead  of  helping  relatives  with  their  grief, 
staff  and  chaplain  would  receive  help  and  encourage- 
ment. 

One  such  case  remains  in  my  memory.  I was  called  to 
emergency  when  a patient  had  gone  into  cardiac  arrest. 
The  patient  was  a teen-aged  girl,  a student  at  a nearby 
high  school.  She  had  collapsed  between  classes,  and  had 
been  rushed  to  hospital.  Her  grandmother  was  in  another 
room  waiting  to  hear  if  the  girl  would  live  or  die. 

After  administering  the  sacrament  of  the  sick  I went 
and  sat  with  the  grandmother.  When  I had  introduced 
myself,  and  assured  the  grandmother  that  I had  done  for 
her  granddaughter  what  I could  do,  she  proceeded  to 
demonstrate  an  acceptance  and  trust  in  God  such  as  one 
is  rarely  privileged  to  witness. 

It  was  explained  to  me  how  the  whole  family  had 
known  since  the  girl’s  birth  that  because  of  some  defect, 
there  was  high  probability  that  she  would  not  live  to  reach 
adult  years.  They  decided,  then,  that  as  their  child  (her 
grandchild)  was  on  loan  to  them  from  God  for  such  a 
relatively  short  time,  she  would  be  encouraged  to  enjoy  as 
normal  a child’s  and  adolescent’s  life  as  her  health  permit- 
ted. 

When  confirmation  was  given  that  efforts  to  revive  the 
patient  were  not  successful,  her  grandmother  concluded 
with  an  expression  of  thanks  to  God,  for  allowing  her, 
and  the  parents,  to  have  lived  with  and  enjoyed  their  child 
for  the  number  of  years  they  did. 

As  a priest,  one  is  supposed  to  bear  witness  to  one’s 
faith  in  an  exemplary  manner.  But  some  days  one  gets  a 
good  lesson  in  humility  observing  how  others  bear  wit- 
ness. 
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Remember  ■ > . YOU  CAN  HELP 

• By  giving  a gift  subscription  of  Scarboro 
Missions  to  a friend.  The  rate  is  $5  per  year. 

• By  renewing  your  subscription  to  Scarboro 
Missions. 

• By  subscribing  to  Scarboro  Missions. 


• By  letting  us  know  in  advance  of  a change 
in  your  address. 

To  do  any  of  the  above  please  fill  out  the 
coupon  and  send  it  to  us.  Your  name  and 
present  address  will  be  on  the  other  side. 

□ Gift  Subscription  □ Renewal 

□ Change  of  Address  □ Donation 

□ New  Subscription 


Scarboro  Missions, 
2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough,  Ontario. 
M1M  1M4 
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Rosina  Bisci,  a Scarboro  lay  associate  missioner  with  her  adopted  family  (Lima,  Peru). 


The  laity  accomplish  the  Church’s  mission 
in  the  world  principally  by  that  blending 
of  conduct  and  faith  which  makes  them 
the  light  of  the  world;  by  that  uprightness  in  all 
their  dealings  which  is  for  every  man  such  an 
incentive  to  love  the  true  and  the  good  and  which 
is  capable  of  inducing  him  at  last  to  go  to  Christ 
and  the  Church;  by  that  fraternal  charity  that 
makes  them  share  the  living  conditions  and  la- 
bours, the  sufferings  and  yearnings  of  their  broth- 
ers, and  thereby  prepare  all  hearts,  gently, 
imperceptibly,  for  the  action  of  saving  grace;  by 
that  full  awareness  of  their  personal  responsibility 
in  the  development  of  society,  which  drives  them 
on  to  perform  their  family,  social  and  professional 
duties  with  Christian  generosity.  In  this  way  their 
conduct  makes  itself  gradually  felt  in  the  sur- 
roundings where  they  live  and  work. 

Decree  on  the  Apostolate  of  the  Laity,  Vatican  II. 


Fr.  John  Carten,  S.F.M. 
c/o  Scarboro  Missions 
2685  Kingston  Road 
Scarborough,  Ontario  M1M  1M4 

If  you  feel  called  to  be  of  service  to  the  building  of 
the  Kingdom  and  would  be  interested  in  the  work  of 
Scarboro,  please  write  for  information  on: 

PRIESTHOOD  LAY  MISSIONARY 
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“You  Will  Receive  Power  When  the  Holy  Spirit 
Comes  on  You,  and  Then  You  Will  Be  My 
Witness” 

COVER:  The  Way  of  the  Cross,  Lima,  Peru. 


“To  have  been  part  of  the 
scene  on  the  streets  of 
Manila  last  22-26  February 
was  a privilege  indeed.  It 
was  a scene  that  will  be 
written  about  in  history 
books  for  years  to  come.” 
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The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  is  a Roman  Catholic  community  of  priests  and  lay  people 
committed  to  working  as  missionaries  in  other  countries,  among  other  cultures  and  peoples  in  proclaiming 
the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Central  to  Scarboro’s  purpose  is  the  need  to  foster  dialogue  ana  understanding  within 
the  Canadian  Church  on  mission  issues  today. 

Founded  in  Canada  in  1918  by  Fr.  John  Mary  Fraser,  Scarboro’s  initial  purpose  was  to  train  and  send 
missionaries  to  China.  After  the  Second  World  War  Scarboro  began  working  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Japan,  the  Philippines,  the  Bahamas,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  Brazil  and  Guyana.  In  recent  years  Scarboro’s 
overseas  missions  have  expanded  to  include  Peru,  Panama  and  Nicaragua. 

Scarboro  Missions  publishes  11  issues  each  year.  The  articles  published  represent  the  opinions  of  their 
authors  and  are  not  necessarily  meant  to  represent  the  official  position  of  the  Society.  All  inquiries  should 
be  mailed  to:  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission,  2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  Ontario,  M1M  1M4. 
Subscriptions:  $5.00  per  year;  $9.00  for  two  years;  and  $75.00  for  life.  Second  class  mail  registration  No. 
1179.  Mailed  from  Toronto  East  L.P.P.,  Scarborough,  Ontario. 


Cetters 


Dear  Editor: 

I am  involved  in  International  De- 
velopment work  for  the  YMCA  and 
find  the  information  and  reflective 
writings  in  Scarboro  Missions  a great 
source  of  strength.  In  promoting  a 
preferential  attitude  toward  the  poor 
that  is  reflective  of  the  Gospel,  it  is 
often  very  difficult  to  not  ‘take  sides’. 
You  seem  to  manage  to  point  out 
things  like  the  horrors  of  the  Contras 
and  their  U.S.  backed  operations  in 
an  accurate  and  realistic  way.  You  do 
not,  however,  condemn  Americans, 
merely  the  policies  of  their  govern- 
ment in  Central  America.  Recently,  a 
reader  objected  to  the  fact  that  you 
did  not  seem  against  the  Soviet  ‘pres- 
ence’. I find  it  odd  that  a reader  has 
not  yet  discerned  from  previous  is- 
sues that  you  constantly  fight  the 
‘presence’  of  oppression.  The  sad  re- 
ality for  many  of  us  is  that  the  oppres- 
sion is  not  always  Marxist,  not 
always  ‘communist’  and  very  often 
stems  from  strong  capitalist  motives. 
A colleague  who  recently  returned 
from  Managua  seems  to  feel  that,  ap- 
art from  either  Soviet  or  American 
influence,  the  Nicaraguan  people 
would  like  to  determine  their  own 
future  — out  of  the  arena  of  super- 
power struggle.  In  this  venture  both 
superpowers  are  oppressors  and  in- 
hibitors of  the  people  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. I applaud  the  up-to-date  coverage 
that  you  give  such  issues  and  hope 
thbse  who  read  Scarboro  Missions 
will  read  with  open  minds  and  hearts 
and  respond  accordingly.  Thanks  for 
super  resource  material! 

Mary  W. 

Owen  Sound,  Ontario. 

Writeback:  Let  us  know  what  you 
think  of  the  articles  and  features 
found  in  Scarboro  Missions.  Your 
comments  and  suggestions  are  al- 
ways appreciated. 

Please  address  your  remarks  to: 
The  Editor,  Scarboro  Missions, 
2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough, 
Ontario  M1M  1M4. 
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Christian  Witness 

Today 


By  Michael  Donelson 

When  we  speak  of  martyrs  and  martyrdom,  an 
aspect  which  is  frequently  overlooked  is  the 
theme  of  witness.  The  Greek  root  of  the  word 
martyr  means  witness  ( martus ).  We  tend  to  think  of  mar- 
tyrs in  the  past  tense;  that  is,  men  and  women  who,  in 
following  Christ,  have  given  their  lives  for  their  faith. 
Martyrs  can  be  found  among  the  living  as  well  as  those 
who  have  died.  We  need  not  look  to  the  plaster  saints  of 
another  era  in  the  church’s  history  to  find  examples  of 
prophetic  witness.  Martyrdom  is  an  all  too  cruel  reality 
for  today’s  church. 

In  his  encyclical,  On  Evangelization  in  the  Modern 
World  (1975),  Pope  Paul  VI  wrote  that  in  preaching  the 
gospel  we  in  effect  upset  “mankind’s  criteria  of  judgment, 
determining  values,  points  of  interest,  lines  of  thought, 
sources  of  inspiration  and  models  of  life  which  are  in 
contrast  with  the  Word  of  God  and  the  plan  of  salvation”. 
These  remarks  help  place  in  perspective  those  Christians 
who  give  prophetic  witness  to  their  faith.  The  proclama- 
tion of  the  gospel  has  brought  them  into  opposition  with 
individuals,  groups  or  systems  which  stand  in  contrast 
“to  the  Word  of  God  and  the  plan  of  salvation”.  Their 
actions  defiantly  speak  out  against  an  order  which  is  not 
intended  by  God. 

In  doing  so  they  have  suffered  innumerable  persecu- 
tions. Archbishop  Oscar  Romero,  Jean  Donovan, 
Canadians  Raoul  Leger  and  Scarboro  missioner  Fr.  Art 
MacKinnon,  are  but  a few  recent  examples  of  Christians 
whose  witness  eloquently  speaks  of  the  great  relevance  of 
Christ’s  gospel  for  our  age.  It  is  a witness  that  cannot  be 
silenced  precisely  because  it  challenges  us  with  the  truth: 
that  the  spiritual  moorings  of  our  society  are  awry.  Bishop 
Orlando  Quevedo,  O.M.I.,  writes  of  Fr.  Tullio  Favalli,  an 
Italian  missionary  who  was  murdered  in  the  Philippines 
in  April  1985: 

His  mission  continues  among  the  people  of  Tulunan.  It 
continues  as  long  as  there  is  anyone  who  needs  the 


healing  grace  of  God.  It  continues  through  timeless 
space  whenever  and  wherever  someone  responds  to  the 
plea  of  the  poor  for  the  liberating  love  of  God.  And  the 
memory  for  Fr.  Tullio  will  remain,  even  as  his  death 
marked  his  total  solidarity  with  the  poor  of  Tulunan 
parish. 

Christian  witness  can  take  many  forms.  Common  to 
each,  however,  is  the  characteristic  that  our  faith  is  more 
than  simply  a series  of  static  beliefs.  It  is  active  and 
dynamic.  Faith  reflects  an  inner  change  of  heart  which  is 
lived  among  others  on  a daily  basis.  Following  Christ 
demands  of  us  a radical  conversion  to  compassion  for, 
and  solidarity  with,  our  suffering  brothers  and  sisters  at 
home  and  overseas. 

We  must  take  up  their  cross  — of  persecution,  hunger, 
poverty,  injustice  and  others  — as  our  own.  These  martyrs 
are  among  us  today  in  the  face  of  the  unemployed,  among 
the  thousands  of  disappeared  and  those  who  work  to 
implement  God’s  plan  for  mankind. 

In  this  issue  we  present  various  examples  of  Christian 
witness.  The  story  of  Fr.  Favalli  (p.4)  remembers  a mis- 
sioner who  gave  his  life  for  his  people.  The  Kairos  Docu- 
ment (p.14),  written  by  South  Africa’s  religious  leaders, 
provides  a biblical  and  theological  critique  of  the  current 
crisis  in  that  country  which  is  truly  prophetic.  Sr.  Myra 
Trainor’s  article,  “The  Air  is  Fresh  Again  in  Our  Coun- 
try”, recounts  those  tense  days  last  February  when  the 
Filipino  people  gave  courageous  witness  to  the  non-vio- 
lent option. 

These  Christians  are  not  alone.  They  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  a tradition  which  is  both  ancient  and  modern: 

If  anyone  wants  to  be  a follower  of  mine,  let  him 
renounce  himself  and  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  me. 
For  anyone  who  wants  to  save  his  life  will  lose  it;  but 
anyone  who  loses  his  life  for  my  sake  will  find  it! 

(Matt.  16:  25) 
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The  Way  is  Full  of  Thorns 

A Missioner  Remembere 


By  Bishop  Orlando  B. 
Quevedo,  O.M.I. 


On  11  April  1985  Father  Tullio 
Favali  of  the  Italian-based  Pontifical 
Institute  of  Foreign  Missions  (PIME) 
was  murdered  execution  style  by  a 
paramilitary  unit  in  the  Philippines 
where  he  had  been  working  as  pastor 
of  Tulunan  parish  in  North  Cota- 
bato.  The  following  are  excerpts 
taken  from  a homily  delivered  at  a 
memorial  service  by  Monsignor  Or- 
lando Quevedo,  OMI,  Bishop  of 
Kidapawan. 

My  brothers  and  sisters  in 
Christ.  How  painfully  rele- 
vant the  Word  of  God  is  for 

us  today! 


We  have  come  together  this  after- 
noon not  simply  to  pray,  but  also  to 
honour  a young  Italian  missionary 
who  died  for  the  sake  of  Filipinos. 

On  13  April,  I travelled  to  Tulunan 
with  Father  Sebastiano  D’Ambra,  Su- 
perior of  the  PIMEs  in  the  Philip- 
pines, and  Father  Peter  Geremia, 
PIME,  who  had  anointed  Father 
Tullio’s  body  in  the  gathering  dusk  of 
11  April.  We  stopped  at  La  Esperanza 
to  pray  at  the  spot  of  Father  Tullio’s 
assassination,  noted  the  eerie  and 
fearful  quietness  of  the  place,  and 
proceeded  to  the  town  of  Tulunan  to 
celebrate  the  Eucharist  with  the  people. 

As  we  arrived  women  burst  into 


“They  have  learned  that  their  faith  is  not  simply  a Sunday  Mass  affair.  They  have 
learned  that  their  faith  is  a day-to-day  struggle  to  live  the  values  of  the  gospel.” 


tears,  unable  to  contain  their  grief. 
The  men,  old  and  young,  shuffled 
aimlessly  about  in  profound  desola- 
tion of  spirit,  silently  grieving, 
blankly  staring,  numb  with  lack  of 
understanding.  They  were  like  sheep 
without  a shepherd. 

And  like  Christ  I could  not  but 


. . .their  beloved  parish 
priest,  Father  Tullio,  was 
there,  laid  out  in  a coffin, 
definitely  and  serenely 
insulated  by  death  from 
violence  and  bloodshed,  from 
the  conflict  and  chaos  of  our 
present  situation,  and  no 
longer  subject  to  the 
senseless  savagery  of  human 
sinfulness.” 


have  great  “pity  on  the  multitude”. 
For  their  beloved  parish  priest,  Fa- 
ther Tullio,  was  there,  laid  out  in  a 
coffin,  definitely  and  serenely  insu- 
lated by  death  from  violence  and 
bloodshed,  from  the  conflict  and 
chaos  of  our  present  situation,  and  no 
longer  subject  to  the  senseless  savag- 
ery of  human  sinfulness. 

The  Meaning  of 
Father  Tullio’s  Death 

On  the  wall  above  the  stairs  of  the 
Tulunan  parish  rectory  is  an  ole 
poster  with  the  words:  Halad- 


........  ... 


Kinabubi.  “My  life  is  my  offering.” 
How  true  this  was  for  Father  Tullio! 

For  one  brief  year  he  was  part  of 
our  salvation  history  in  the  Diocese 
of  Kidapawan.  He  brought  a ready 
and  tranquil  smile  into  our  midst,  so 
often  punctuated  by  the  grieving  of 
widows,  the  wail  of  children  made 
fatherless  by  ambush,  salvagings  and 
liquidations.  His  quiet,  unassuming, 
and  unhurried  ways  reminded  all  of 
us  that  the  miracle  of  God’s  kingdom 
will  only  happen  at  God’s  own  time 
and  in  God’s  own  way.  But  this  I 
firmly  believe  that  God  sent  him  as  a 
priceless  gift  to  the  Church  of 
Kidapawan  in  the  midst  of  testing 
and  tribulation. 

Ours  is  a young  Church,  only  three 
years  a diocese.  The  Word  of  God  is 
already  sowed  in  its  soil.  And  the 
faith,  the  dedication,  and  religious 
commitment  of  the  Basic  Ecclesial 
Communities  with  their  hundreds  of 
lay  leaders  are  being  tested  con- 
tinually, as  the  interrogation,  deten- 
tion, salvaging,  and  disappearance  of 
church  workers  and  leaders  make  the 
words  of  Jesus  in  today’s  gospel  pain- 
fully real:  “I  am  sending  you  like 
sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves.  . .They 
will  deliver  you  up  and  flog  you;  you 
will  be  dragged  before  the  authorities 
for  my  sake.”  And  like  sheep  the 
Church  is  defenseless  before  the 
powers  of  this  world.  She  has  only  her 
faith  and  hope  in  the  Risen  Lord  to 
lean  upon.  But  this  is  enough. 

The  Mission  of  the  Church 

In  the  Diocese  of  Kidapawan  are 
hundreds  of  Basic  Ecclesial  Commu- 
nities made  up  mostly  of  poor  farm- 
ers and  workers.  They  have  learned 
that  their  faith  is  not  simply  a Sunday 
Mass  affair.  They  have  learned  that 
their  faith  is  a day-to-day  struggle  to 
live  the  values  of  the  gospel,  the 
values  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  When 
such  faith  is  confronted  by  contrary 
evils,  by  untruth  and  unfreedom,  by 
greed  and  injustice,  the  Basic  Eccle- 
sial Communities  have  mustered  the 
courage  to  speak  up  as  prophets,  to 
denounce  the  situation,  and  to  an- 
nounce God’s  Word.  They  have  be- 
come aware  of  the  social  realities  in 
which  their  faith  must  operate.  For 
this  awareness  and  faith-articulation, 




they  have  fallen  under  a cloud  of  sus- 
picion as  subversives  and  their  lead- 
ers tagged  as  communists. 

Because  the  Church  educates  and 
evangelizes,  because  the  Church 
raises  the  faith  consciousness  of  peo- 
ple, because  she  organizes  the  poor 
farmers  and  workers  towards  self-re- 
liance, mutual  support,  and  con- 
certed action  to  improve  themselves 
and  to  defend  their  rights,  her  ac- 
tivities are  often  blocked,  her  leaders 
harassed  and  threatened. 

The  killing  of  Father  Tullio  cannot 
be  understood  apart  from  this  situa- 
tion. For  his  role  as  a priest,  leader, 
and  teacher,  he  was  suspected  as 
being  a communist  and  treated  as  an 
enemy  to  be  destroyed.  Most  sadly, 
the  killers  are  reputed  to  hold  and 
follow  questionable  cultist,  religious 
fundamentalist  and  even  fanatical 
orientations.  It  is,  indeed,  tragic  that 
in  our  own  days,  they  are  allowed  to 
bear  arms  and  operate  in  the  name  of 
democracy  and  the  established  order. 

Still,  the  Church  is  sent  by  the  Lord 
to  evangelize  such  a situation,  to  an- 
nounce justice  to  communities  where 
men  exploit,  oppress,  terrorize  and 
manipulate  one  another  for  the  sake 
of  worldly  gain  and  power.  The 
Church  is  sent  to  announce  love  and 
peace  — God’s  total  reconciliation  — 


to  men  whose  food  and  drink  is  not 
God’s  Word  but  the  arrogance  of 
force  and  the  barrel  of  a gun.  The 
Church  is  sent  to  announce  the  King- 
dom of  God,  the  word  of  integral 
liberation  for  men  trapped  by  human 
desire  in  the  bondage  of  poverty,  mis- 
ery, ignorance  and  sin.  She  is  sent  to 
be  the  voice  of  those  whose  feeble 
cries  are  not  heard  by  the  strong  and 
the  mighty.  She  is  sent  to  take  the  side 
of  the  poor  and  to  struggle  with  them 
towards  a new  heaven  and  a new 
earth  — that  ineffable  goal  which 
God  alone  can  give.  The  Church  has 
to  be  the  salt  of  the  earth,  its  light. 
This  is  her  vocation,  her  mission. 

Like  the  teacher,  so  the  disciple. 
Like  Jesus,  so  the  Church.  We  have  to 
keep  announcing  the  values  of  the 
Beatitudes  to  a society  that  refuses  to 
see  the  necessity  of  radical  con- 
version. Like  the  Master,  we  must 
speak  courageously  of  oppressive 
practices  and  traditions  — struc- 
tures, if  you  will  — denounce  the 
injustices  even  of  those  in  authority 
(cf.Mt.23),  and  teach  that  authority  is 
service.  (cf.Jn.lO:llff;13:3ff.) 

We  must  continue  to  speak  of  gen- 
uine reconciliation  based  on  justice, 
truth,  and  unselfish  love.  We  cannot 
close  our  eyes  to  the  gross  disrespect 
for  the  dignity  and  life  of  the  human 


“It  is  the  word  of  God  that  must  be  announced  to  communities  where  untruth  and 
unfreedom,  hatred  and  injustice  are  struggling  to  blot  out  the  traces  of  God’s 
presence.” 


. 
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“The  Church  is  sent  to  be  the  voice  of  those  whose  feeble  cries  are  not  heard  by 
the  strong  and  the  mighty.  She  is  sent  to  take  the  side  of  the  poor  and  to  struggle 
with  them  towards  a new  heaven  and  a new  earth  — that  ineffable  goal  which 
God  alone  can  give.” 


person  whom  God  has  crowned  with 
glory  and  honour  and  to  whom  do- 
minion over  the  works  of  God’s 
hands  has  been  given.  (Ps.8). 

Risks  of  the  Gospel 

And  in  doing  this,  the  Church 
must  be  ready,  like  the  Master,  to  go 
through  her  own  period  of  suspicion, 
rejection,  and  persecution.  She  can- 
not be  the  Church  of  Jesus  if  she  does 
not  suffer  through  her  own  trial  be- 
fore modern  Sanhedrins,  her  own  ag- 
ony and  humiliation.  She  cannot  be 
the  Church  of  Jesus  if  she  does  not 
accept  the  Cross,  if  she  avoids  being 
tried  and  sentenced  as  one  who  dis- 
turbs the  conscience  of  the  nation. 

And  if  the  Church  remains  silent 
then  she  would  agonize  like  Jeremiah 
who  in  his  deepest  moment  of  desola- 
tion as  a prophet  cried  out:  “There  is 
in  my  heart  as  it  were  a burning  fire, 
shut  up  in  my  bones,  and  I am  weary 
of  holding  it  in  and  cannot.” 
(Jer.20:9)  For  in  the  heart  of  the 
Church,  in  the  heart  of  her  priests, 
religious  and  lay  workers,  there  is, 
indeed  this  burning  fire.  It  is  the  word 
of  God  that  must  be  announced  to 
communities  where  untruth  and  un- 
freedom, hatred  and  injustice  are 
struggling  to  blot  out  the  traces  of 
God’s  presence. 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  Church  in 
the  Philippines.  TThis  is  the  parable, 
too,  of  the  life  of  Father  Tullio,  and  of 
many  others  in  the  Church  today. 


A New  Life  — Be  Not  Afraid 

That  is  why  Father  Tullio’s  death  is 
like  the  fresh  dew  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, a sign  of  vibrant  life.  That  is  why 
his  death  dramatizes  for  the  Church 
in  the  Philippines  the  rising  of  Chris- 
tian communities  to  the  new  life  in 
Christ,  when  death  is  no  longer 


“We  cannot  close  our  eyes  to 
the  gross  disrespect  for  the 
dignity  and  life  of  the 
human  person  whom  God 
has  crowned  with  glory  and 
honour  and  to  whom 
dominion  over  the  works  of 
God’s  hands  has  been  given.” 


counted  as  loss  but  as  the  discovery 
of  what  a Christian  must  be.  Like 
Christ,  so  the  Christian.  He  must  lose 
his  life  in  order  to  gain  it. 

And  this  is  why  the  Church  and  the 
Christian  must  not  have  any  fear  in 
preaching  the  word  of  God  with  all 
its  social  implications.  What  the 
Church  hears  whispered  by  God  in 
the  still  centre  of  her  being,  she  must 
proclaim  upon  the  housetops.  She 
must  not  fear  those  who  can  kill  the 
body  but  cannot  kill  the  soul.  She 
has,  in  her  mission  to  a hostile  world, 
the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
promise  of  God’s  presence. 


In  the  Basic  Ecclesial  Communities 
of  Kidapawan,  we  love  to  sing  two 
songs  that  resonate  deeply  with  our 
Christian  experience  of  dreadful  in- 
security. In  one  song  we  declare  that 
the  following  of  Christ  is  not  easy 
Dili  sayon  ang  magsunod  kang 
Kristo,  the  way  is  full  of  thorns.  But 
in  the  other  song,  we  are  aware  of 
God’s  enduring  love  for  us  and  so  we 
can  sing  out  to  the  world  our  own 
conviction  in  the  words  of  the  letter 
to  the  Romans:  “Who  can  separate 
us  from  the  love  of  God?”  Kinsa  ang 
makapahimulag  kanato  sa  gugma  sa 
Dios ? Nothing!  Neither  life  nor 
death,  neither  principalities  nor 
powers!  And  I might  add  — neither 
guns  nor  bullets.  These  are  songs  that 
Father  Tullio  learned  in  his  visits  to 
the  poor  of  Tulunan  parish. 

The  challenge  of  the  gospel  is  one 
he  had  accepted  in  1983  when  he 
accepted  his  mission  cross  in  Milan, 
Italy,  before  departing  for  the  Philip- 
pines. He  had  prayed  then  that  vener- 
able PIME  prayer  that  he  would  work 
for  the  salvation  of  people  even  at  the 
cost  of  his  life.  Twenty  months  later, 
on  the  dusty  crossroad  of  La  Es- 
peranza,  Tulunan,  North  Cotabato, 
Philippines,  21  bullets  cruelly  ended 
his  life. 

But  not  his  mission.  His  mission 
continues  among  the  people  of 
Tulunan.  It  continues  as  long  as  there 
is  anyone  who  needs  the  healing 
grace  of  God.  It  continues  through 
time  and  space  whenever  and  wher- 
ever someone  responds  to  the  plea  of 
the  poor  for  the  liberating  love  of 
God.  And  the  memory  of  Father 
Tullio  will  remain,  even  as  his  death 
marked  his  total  solidarity  with  the 
poor  of  God  in  Tulunan  parish. 

As  a stranger  he  came  among  us. 
Briefly  we  walked  with  him,  broke 
the  bread  of  God  with  him.  And  then 
in  a flash  he  departed  as  a friend  — a 
friend  who  gave  his  life  for  all.  There 
is  no  greater  self-offering  than  this, 
no  greater  love. 

May  he  remain  in  God’s  love  and 
peace  — forever. 

Reprinted  with  permision  from  World 
Parish,  Maryknoll’s  World  Aposto- 
late  Bulletin,  Maryknoll,  New  York, 
10545. 
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In  Memoriam 


Fr.  Jerzy  Popieluszko.  Abducted  shortly  after  saying  mass 
in  October  1984  Fr.  Popieluszko  was  savagely  beaten  to 
death  by  the  Polish  Secret  Police.  His  body  was  later 
dumped  in  a reservoir  130  kilometres  outside  Warsaw 
where  it  was  found  bound  and  gagged. 

Prior  to  his  death  Fr.  Popieluszko  had  for  some  time 
been  harassed  by  authorities  for  his  outspoken  defense  of 
the  rights  and  dignity  of  Poland’s  workers  and  of  the 
outlawed  Solidarity  trade  union.  This  harassment  in- 
cluded numerous  interrogations,  constant  surveillance 
and  threats  for  his  family’s  safety.  Despite  these  threats  he 
continued  to  live  and  proclaim  Christ’s  gospel,  ultimately 
with  his  own  life,  to  his  parishioners  of  St.  Stanislaw’s  and 
fellow  countrymen. 

Raoul  Leger.  A Canadian  lay  missioner  with  the 
Quebec  based  Societe  des  Missions-Etrangeres,  Raoul 
Leger  was  murdered  in  July  1981  in  Guatemala.  His  work 
on  behalf  of  the  poor  of  Guatemala  brings  home  to 
Canadians  the  painful  reality  many  people  find  them- 
selves confronted  with  when  they  live  the  radical  de- 
mands of  the  gospel  in  countries  whose  governments 
accord  little  respect  for  the  sanctity  of  human  life.  When 
pressed  by  Societe  Des  Missions-Etrangeres  for  an  expla- 
nation of  why  Mr.  Leger  was  killed  the  Guatemalan 
Government  remained  evasive  and  obstinate. 

Carlos  Dorniak,  SDB,  vice-rector  of  the  progressive 
John  XXIII  Teachers  Institute  in  Bahia  Blanca.  On  the 
night  of  21  March  1975,  armed  civilians  belonging  to  the 
Argentine  Anti-communist  Alliance  killed  Dorniak  and 
burned  down  the  Salesian  convent  where  he  was  living. 
The  rest  of  the  community  managed  to  escape. 

Fr.  Hipolito  Cervantes  Arceo,  a Mexican  priest  work- 
ing with  Guatemalan  refugees  in  the  southern  state  of 
Chiapas.  His  body,  bound  and  gagged,  was  found  on  3 
March  1982  in  his  parish  rectory.  The  Mexican  Bishops’ 
Conference  noted  that  the  condition  in  which  Cervantes’ 
body  was  found  “was  strikingly  similar  to  that  of  hun- 
dreds of  bodies”  found  along  the  rivers  bordering 
Guatemala,  and  charged  the  Guatemalan  military  with 
responsibility  for  the  murder. 

Sr.  Alicia  Domon  and  Sr.  Leonie  Duquet.  Abducted  in 
1977  from  the  churches  where  they  were  working  with 
families  of  the  “disappeared”  in  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 
Originally  from  France,  the  two  nuns  were  taken  to  the 
School  of  Marine  Engineering,  a notorious  centre  of  tor- 
ture, and  stripped  naked,  tortured  and  raped.  Two 
months  later  they  were  transferred  to  La  Plata  and  again 
tortured.  After  two  weeks  at  the  Vesuvio  concentration 


camp,  they  were  sent  to  the  military  hospital  at  Rio 
Santiago  where  they  died.  They  were  buried  along  with 
other  prisoners  near  a naval  training  camp  between 
Buenos  Aires  and  La  Plata. 

Despite  an  appeal  from  a French  judge,  the  Argentinian 
judiciary  decided  in  August  1985  not  to  carry  out  the 
international  arrest  warrant  for  Lt.  Alfredo  Astiz,  an 
Argentinian  alleged  to  have  been  one  of  the  interrogating 
naval  officers. 

Maria  del  Carmen  Maggi.  As  dean  of  the  Humanities 
Department  at  Mar  de  Plata’s  Catholic  University,  Maggi 
witnessed  the  kidnapping  of  many  students  and  faculty 
members  by  Argentine  paramilitary  groups.  She  herself 
was  kidnapped  on  9 May  1975.  Her  body  was  found  on 
23  March  1976  in  the  province  of  Buenos  Aires. 

Luis  Espinal,  S.J.  Poet,  priest  and  film  director,  “Lu- 
cho”  founded  the  Bolivian  Assembly  of  Human  Rights 
and  the  outspoken  weekly  Aqui.  He  had  constantly  been 
the  object  of  death  threats.  Espinal’s  tortured,  mutilated 
body  was  found  outside  La  Paz  on  22  March  1980.  His 
assassins  are  known,  but  they  still  remain  at  large. 

Presentacion  Ponce,  Nicaraguan  peasant  and  father  of 
nine  children.  A catechist  who  learned  to  read  and  write 
as  a result  of  the  Sandinista  literacy  campaign,  Ponce  was 
killed  by  contra  forces  on  1 March  1981,  in  the  presence  of 
his  family. 

Fr.  Rodolfo  Aguilar.  A 29  year  old  Mexican  priest  who 
was  taken  out  of  his  parish  house  in  Chihuahua  and  shot 
in  the  head.  His  work  with  the  poor  had  enraged  local 
land  speculators  who  planned  to  develop  urban  land 
Aguilar  claimed  belonged  to  the  poor. 

Fr.  Rutilio  Grande,  S.J.  Former  prefect  of  discipline  at 
the  seminary,  in  1972  he  went  to  work  with  the  poor  in 
Aguilares,  a sugarcane  region  where  local  landowners 
unabashedly  exploited  the  region’s  peasants.  With  a team 
of  young  Jesuits,  Grande  became  a catalyst  for  organizing 
the  peasants.  Along  with  two  campesinos,  Grande  was 
killed  on  12  March  1977,  while  on  his  way  to  celebrate 
Mass  in  a small  village  within  his  parish.  Archbishop 
Oscar  Romero,  a good  friend  of  the  Jesuit,  often  recalled 
that  his  own  conversion  to  the  poor  was  inspired  largely 
by  Grande’s  martyrdom. 

Archbishop  Oscar  Romero,  assassinated  by  a right- 
wing  death  squad  while  saying  Mass  on  24  March  1980. 
Friend,  brother  and  father  for  the  poor  and  outcast  of  El 
Salvador,  he  carried  in  his  heart  the  sorrow  and  hope  of 
his  people.  He  is  Latin  America’s  best  known  contempo- 
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At  Rutilio  Grande’s  funeral  Mass,  Romero  said:  “Who 
knows  whether  the  murderers  who  have  incurred  excom- 
munication are  at  a radio  in  their  hideout,  listening  in 
their  conscience  to  this  word.  We  want  to  tell  you,  mur- 
derous brethren,  that  we  love  you  and  that  we  ask  God  to 
put  repentance  in  your  hearts;  because  the  church  is  not 
able  to  hate,  it  has  no  enemies.  Its  only  enemies  are  those 
who  declare  themselves  such.  But  the  church  loves  them 
and  dies  like  Christ:  ‘Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do.’” 

Father  Ezequiel  Ramin  was  shot  to  death  23  July  1985 
by  hired  assassins  on  his  way  home  from  a meeting  with 
local  peasants  threatened  with  expulsion  by  Brazilian 
landowners.  The  32  year  old  Combonian  missionary  was 
pastor  of  Cacoal  in  the  state  of  Rondonia  near  the  Boli- 
vian border.  Although  he  had  been  in  Brazil  only  two 
years,  Ramin  was  known  for  his  commitment  to  the 
struggle  of  landless  peasants  and  indigenous  peoples.  His 
murder  is  seen  as  the  latest  flare-up  of  violence  affecting 
the  Brazilian  countryside. 

The  following  reflection  is  by  Father  Alejandro  La- 
fuente,  one  of  Ramin’s  fellow  missioners: 

“Just  two  months  ago  I received  a letter  from  Ezequiel 
telling  me  how  things  were  going.  He  told  me  he  was 
being  threatened,  but  assured  me  he  was  not  afraid  and 


was  continuing  to  struggle  with  the  poor. 

“Then  a week  ago,  news  of  Ezequiel’s  murder  ar- 
rived. . . After  the  initial  shock  and  sense  of  loss  came  the 
flood  of  memories:  the  shared  dreams,  the  struggle  we 
believed  we  could  undertake  in  common  with  the  poorest 
of  the  poor,  the  hopes  of  young  people  determined  to 
build  a better  world. 

“Ezequiel’s  death  was  not  accidental.  It  was  the  con- 
sequence of  a clear  and  radical  option  to  stand  on  the  side 
of  the  oppressed  and  the  dispossessed.  This  stance  was 
risky.  While  he  clearly  did  not  choose  death,  the  way  he 
lived  was  disconcerting  to  those  who  inhabit  the  world  of 
violence  and  injustice.  And  Ezequiel  knew  that. 

“So  they  got  rid  of  him.  Or  rather,  they  tried  to;  he 
continues  to  be  present  among  us.  His  death  has  not  been 
in  vain.  Ezequiel  is  a symbol  of  what  is  worth  putting  into 
life.  He  is  also  an  invitation  to  so  many  young  people  who 
don’t  know  what  to  do  with  their  lives.  He  wouldn’t  want 
us  to  make  a hero  of  him.  To  the  very  end,  he  was  simply  a 
person  who  acted  on  what  he  believed,  one  who  knew 
what  he  wanted  and  stuck  to  his  convictions.  . . 

“His  death  is  a challenge  to  those  who  still  believe  in 
justice.  And  other  courageous  people  will  surely  take  up 
that  challenge.” 


The  Prophet 


Before  you  were  formed  in  your 
mother’s  womb, 

I knew  you. 

Before  you  were  born 
I set  you  apart. 

1 chose  you  to  be  my  prophet 
to  the  nations. 

You  will  go  where  I send  you; 
You  will  speak  what  I command. 

I have  to  shout, 

I have  to  take  the  risk, 

Woe  to  me  if  I do  not! 

How  can  I escape  you? 

How  can  I fail  to  speak? 

Your  voice  burns  within  me. 

Do  not  be  afraid  to  risk  your  life 
for  I will  be  with  you. 

Do  not  be  afraid  to  proclaim 
my  message 

for  through  your  voice  I will 
speak. 


Today  I give  you 

the  care  of  my  people, 
to  uproot  and  tear  down, 
to  build  and  to  plant. 

I have  to  shout, 

I have  to  take  the  risk 
Woe  to  me  if  I do  not! 

How  can  I escape  you? 

How  can  I fail  to  speak? 
Your  voice  burns  within  me. 

Leave  your  brothers  and  sisters, 
your  father  and  mother. 

Leave  your  home, 

for  the  earth  is  crying  out. 
Take  nothing  with  you 
for  I will  be  at  your  side. 

It  is  time  for  struggle 
because  my  people  are 
suffering. 

I have  to  shout, 


1 have  to  take  the  risk 
Woe  to  me  if  I do  not! 

How  can  I escape  you? 

How  can  I fail  to  speak? 
Your  voice  burns  within  me. 

(Latinamerica  Press). 


The  preceding  is  a popular  religious  hymn  used  throughout  Latin  America.  The  Editor. 
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Bishops  to  Stay  With  Poor 

At  least  34  Asian  bishops  have  opted  to  make  a stay 
with  the  poor  a regular  feature  in  their  lives,  according  to 
the  Manila-based  Office  for  Human  Development 
(OHD)  of  the  Federation  of  Asian  Bishops’  Conferences. 

Before  attending  the  seventh  Bishops’  Institute  for  So- 
cial Action  (BISA  VII)  in  January,  bishops  stayed  with 
poor  farmers,  fishermen,  slum-dwellers  or  workers  in 
their  own  dioceses,  to  learn  about  the  lives  of  the  poor. 


“They  were  so  excited  and  enthusiastic  about  their 
experience  that  they  have  decided  to  make  immersion  a 
regular  affair,”  said  Redemptorist  Father  Desmond 
D’Sousa,  OHD  executive  secretary. 

Set  up  in  1972  to  help  make  the  Asian  Church  a Church 
of  the  poor,  OHD  plans  to  make  immersion  programs  the 
main  focus  of  future  BISA  meetings,  he  said.  ( Asia  Focus). 


Indonesian  Pastoral  Directives 

The  Catholic  Bishops’  Conference  of  Indonesia 
(MAWI)  has  issued  new  pastoral-care  directives  which 
affect  relations  between  Indonesian  and  universal  Church 
authorities,  the  Church  and  the  world  and  the  Church 
and  government  authorities.  The  directives  were  approved 
at  the  MAWI  general  meeting  last  November. 

In  relation  to  the  government,  the  bishops  indicate 
apprehension  about  an  unpromising  future.  Catholics 
and  other  Christians  are  being  removed  from  government 


offices  and  from  their  positions  as  government  represen- 
tatives, they  said.  Christianity  is  seen  as  a negative  factor 
in  appointing  government  officials. 

Religious  issues  are  multiplying  and  the  government 
seems  to  give  privilege  to  a particular  religion,  they  say. 

The  Bishops  resolved  to  keep  and  intensify  existing 
good  relations  with  the  government,  to  deepen  the  faith 
and  the  spirit  of  Catholics,  especially  of  those  in  un- 
favourable situations,  and  to  form  Catholic  cadres. 

They  also  resolved  to  endorse  a catechesis  promoting 
the  involvement  of  Catholics  in  society;  to  develop  Cath- 
olic organizations,  especially  in  their  social  and  political 
involvement;  to  promote  pastoral  care  for  youth  and 
university  students  and  to  form  a MAWI  task  force. 

The  Bishops  also  say  they  are  considering  building  a 
“Christian  Centre”  as  a means  of  developing  a communi- 
cations forum. 

On  relations  with  other  religions,  the  bishops  suggest 
forming  experts  in  ecumenical  dialogue  — it  is  important 
for  Catholics  to  be  “open-hearted,”  they  say.  ( Christian 
Conference  of  Asia  News). 


Bishops’  Letter  Dismays  Officials 

In  a recent  pastoral  letter  Venezuela’s  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  forcefully  criticized  the  Lusinchi  government’s 
economic  policies. 

The  letter,  read  at  all  Masses,  centres  on  Venezuela’s 
growing  unemployment  problem.  It  says  joblessness 
“wounds  a person’s  very  dignity”  and  calls  on  the  govern- 
ment to  subsidize  the  unemployed  and  their  families  and 
to  enact  economic  measures  that  will  generate  new  jobs. 

The  pastoral  letter  was  a major  departure  for  the  coun- 
try’s generally  conservative  hierarchy;  it  dismayed  govern- 
ment officials,  who  have  long  counted  on  the  bishops’ 
automatic  support.  In  a highly  unusual  move,  the  govern- 
ment delayed  publication  of  the  letter  — the  first  time  in 
recent  Venezuelan  history  that  an  episcopal  document 
has  met  with  government  censorship. 

Some  pastoral  agents  said  they  were  encouraged  by  the 
letter’s  forth-rightness.  “This  is  the  first  time  I’ve  heard 
the  bishops  say  something  about  the  real  problems  of  the 
people  since  I came  to  Venezuela  more  than  20  years 
ago,”  said  one  Spanish  missionary. 

In  their  letter,  the  bishops  conclude  that  the  Word  of 
God  obliged  them  to  protest  “capital  management  and 
economic  decisions  that  fail  to  take  into  account  their 
capacity  to  generate  work”.  They  add  that  any  economic 
policy  that  produces  unemployment  goes  against  the  will 
of  God. 

In  a year-end  homily,  Archbishop  Miguel  Salas  of  Mer- 
ida pointed  out  that  recent  salary  hikes  favour  those  who 
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have  jobs,  but  overlook  the  thousands  of  unemployed.  “As 
a pastor  of  the  church  I am  called  upon  to  speak  the  truth, 
even  though  it  might  hurt  some  people,”  he  said.  “We  are 
not  here  to  accommodate  the  powerful,  but  to  preach  the 
truth  on  every  occasion.” 


Bishop  Mariano  Parra  Leon  of  Cumana  has  spoken 
even  more  directly.  In  a recent  press  conference  he  called 
upon  President  Lusinchi  to  “choose  either  the  people  or 
the  wealthy,  because  you  cannot  serve  two  masters.” 

( Latinamerica  Press). 


Antilles  Bishops  Call  for  Freedoms 

A guarantee  of  fundamental  freedoms  in  the  Caribbean 
area  was  called  for  by  the  Antilles  bishops’  conference  at 
their  meeting  in  Mandeville,  Jamaica,  held  earlier  this 
year.  The  conference,  which  brings  together  22  bishops 
from  17  dioceses,  suggested  specifically  that  this  might  be 
effected  by  the  amendment  to  the  treaty  setting  up  CAR- 
ICOM,  the  Caribbean  Economic  Community.  Among 
the  freedoms  guaranteed  should  be  the  periodic  holding 
of  free  and  fair  elections  which  were  “clearly  above  all 
possible  reproach”.  “When  a government  clings  to  power 
in  defiance  of  the  popular  will”  the  statement  continued, 
“it  creates  misery  and  frustration  and  is  destructive  of  the 
national  spirit”. 

Although  Haiti  is  not  itself  a member  of  the  Antilles 
conference,  events  in  that  country  were  plainly  very  much 
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in  mind.  Another  country  at  which  the  statement  was 
thought  to  be  directed  was  Guyana,  which  is  both  a 
member  of  CARICOM  and  represented  in  the  con- 
ference, and  where  the  government  of  President  Desmond 
Hoyte,  although  its  mandate  has  been  recently  renewed 
by  a general  election,  has  for  some  years  been  at  odds 
with  the  major  Churches.  ( The  Tablet). 


Christian  Witness,  the  Only  Way 

“The  evangelizing  task  is  not  something  added  to  the 
Christian  vocations.  It  is  a way,  the  only  valid  way,  of 
being  and  living  as  Christians,”  says  a recent  editorial  in 
The  New  Leader , a paper  based  in  Bangalore,  India. 

To  be  witnesses  to  the  Kingdom  forms  the  basis  of  the 
“missionary  vocation  of  the  Church  and  of  each  Chris- 
tian. This  is  not  at  all  an  individual  and  isolated  act  but 
one  that  is  deeply  ecclesial,”  writes  The  New  Leader. 

“It  is  becoming  ever  more  clear  in  the  minds  of  the 
Christian  people  that  it  is  only  through  lively,  dynamic, 
and  Spirit-filled  communities  that  the  Good  News  of  the 
Kingdom  will  permeate  all  the  spheres  of  human  activity 
and  bring  about  a more  just  and  fraternal  world. 


“Christians  are  a tiny  minority  in  our  country,  hardly 
three  percent  of  the  total  population.  While  judging  by 
the  numbers  our  influence  cannot  be  but  weak  and  poor, 
we  can  certainly  leave  a lasting  mark  on  Indian  society  if 
through  a silent  witness  of  life  we  pass  on,  as  a com- 
munity, the  values  of  the  Kingdom  of  which  we  have  been 
appointed  the  unworthy  bearers.” 


A Q TheWaRt 

The  Living  Word 


By  Fr.  Alan  King,  S.F.M. 

If  I had  to  single  out  the  most  important  discovery  I’ve 
made  in  my  nine  years  as  a priest,  it  would  be  that  of 
the  Bible  as  the  Living  Word  of  God. 

It  was  Saint  Augustine  who  said  that  the  Bible  was  only 
the  second  work  of  the  Word  of  God.  The  first  work  of  the 
Word  of  God,  coming  forth  from  His  mouth  as  it  were, 
was  the  world  itself,  the  universe.  In  Genesis  we  read, 
“And  God  said  — ‘Let  there  be  light’  (and  seas  and  earth 
and  everything).  And  so  it  was!  And  it  was  good!  Life 
brought  forth  by  the  Word  of  God. 

The  earth  is  good  and  filled  with  God.  Once  we  leave 
childhood,  however,  we  can’t  see  or  feel  God’s  presence  — 
in  the  grass,  in  the  mountains,  in  each  other  or  in  our- 
selves. 

In  the  Creation  stories  — of  Adam  and  Eve,  of  Noah 
and  Babel  — we  read  of  God’s  attempts  to  start  everything 
off  right.  Each  time  the  people’s  vision  narrows  to  include 
only  themselves,  little  gods  in  their  own  little  world. 
Illusions  really,  because  we  look  at  such  a small  part  of 
things,  the  outside,  and  we  believe  that  is  everything.  It’s 
no  different  when  we  think  of  God,  we  can’t  see  even  a 
small  part  of  Him,  we  imagine  that  God  is  far  away  in 
heaven. 

God,  then,  commissioned  a second  work  — the  Word 
of  God  II  — not  spoken  this  time  directly  by  Himself,  but 
by  the  Hebrew  people,  around  their  campfires,  at  their 
city  gates  and  by  their  prophets.  The  Bible  tells  the  story 
of  how  this  people  once  again  came  to  be  aware  of  God’s 
presence  in  the  world  around  them,  and  in  their  very 
hearts.  They  discovered  God  in  their  struggles  against 
powerful  enemies,  in  that  glorious  liberation  from  the 
slavery  of  Egypt,  and  in  the  day-to-day  struggle  to  be  just 
men  and  women.  They  brought  God  back  from  exile  in 
the  sky  and  greeted  each  other  with:  “Peace  be  with  you!” 
Some  who  wanted  the  darkness  and  blindness  to  con- 
tinue said:  “These  are  only  the  words  of  men,  these  old 
stories.  Why  bring  God  into  it?  God,  if  he  exists,  is  far 
away  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  us.” 

And  so  He  came.  Emmanuel.  First  a word  softly  on  a 


breeze;  then  a voice  speaking  to  the  crowds;  then  a 
thunder  crashing  so  that  not  even  the  most  deaf  Pharisee 
could  say  he  hadn’t  heard.  Jesus,  the  Living  Word,  came 
to  live  among  us. 

The  Bible  has  these  words;  words  to  give  sight  to  the 
blind;  to  give  light  to  the  world;  to  give  new  life  where  all 
appears  dead.  We  read  these  words  slowly  and  wonder. 
We  pray  and  ask  each  other,  and  then  look  up.  We  look  up 
from  the  pages  and  look  at  the  world  around  us  and 
gradually  it  begins  to  look  different,  to  make  more  sense. 
The  world,  and  our  lives,  become  filled  with  a purpose,  a 
meaning,  a hope  of  new  life.  Like  a flower  unfolding.  Oh, 
what  a wondrous  thing! 

Among  Catholics  the  Bible  has  sometimes  been  treated 
with  suspicion  — it  can  be  dangerous,  best  leave  it  to 
those  well  trained  to  interpret  it.  But  thank  the  Lord  and 
the  wisdom  of  Vatican  Council  II  that  the  Bible  has  been 
given  back  to  us.  Church  authorities  begin  to  have  more 
confidence  in  God’s  Spirit  among  us,  to  trust  God’s  people 
with  His  Word,  as  He  has  done  from  the  beginning.  For  it 
is  the  Truth  which  sets  peoples  free.  Without  the  Word 
how  will  we  find  the  Truth? 

This  rediscovery  of  God’s  saving  Spirit,  God’s  life  in  the 
world  around  us,  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident  in 
the  Brazil  where  I have  worked  for  the  past  several  years. 
Study-reflection-action  groups,  guided  by  the  biblical 
study  of  such  men  as  Karl  Mestes  and  Marcelo  Barros,  are 
becoming  the  mainstays  of  renewal.  We  have  a lot  of 
catching  up  to  do  but  I am  heartened  by  the  hunger  and 
thirst  the  people  have  for  the  Living  Word. 

Some  voices  cry  out  to  stop,  to  go  back;  but  how  can 
the  future  be  lived  in  the  past?  “Let  the  dead  bury  their 
dead,”  Jesus  said;  “Once  you  begin  to  plow  you  can’t  look 
back.”  So  we  go  forward,  sometimes  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling, because  we  don’t  know  all  the  answers.  We  can  only 
believe  in  the  promises,  only  hope  for  the  coming  together 
(“that  all  may  be  one”),  only  trust  in  the  Word  who  said, 
“Come,  follow  me”. 
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“You  will  receive  power  when  the 
Holy  Spirit  comes  on  you,  and 


then  you  will  be  my  witness.” 


Acts  1:8 


Young  family,  Brazil. 


“If  you  can  have  some  share  in 
the  sufferings  of  Christ,  be  glad, 
because  you  will  enjoy  a much 
greater  gladness  when  his  glory 
is  revealed.  It  is  a blessing  for  you 
when  they  insult  you  for  bearing 
the  name  of  Christ,  because  it 
means  that  you  have  the  Spirit  of 
glory,  the  Spirit  of  God  resting  in 
you.” 

1 Peter  4:14,15 


Los  Tramajos,  Dominican  Republic. 


“Then  Jesus  said  to  his  disciples, 
‘If  anyone  wants  to  be  a follower 
of  mine,  let  him  renounce  himself 
and  take  up  his  cross  and  follow 
me.  For  anyone  who  wants  to 
save  his  life  will  lose  it;  but 
anyone  who  loses  his  life  for  my 
sake  will  find  it.’  ” 


Matthew  16:24,25 


Couple,  Peru 


My  brothers,  you  will  always  have 
your  trials  but,  when  they  come, 
try  to  treat  them  as  a happy 
privilege;  you  understand  that 
your  faith  is  only  put  to  the  test  to 
make  you  patient,  but  patience 
too  is  to  have  its  practical  results 
so  that  you  will  become  fully 
developed,  complete,  with 
nothing  missing.” 

James  1 :2-4 


“You  will  receive  power  when  the 
Holy  Spirit  comes  on  you,  and 
then  you  will  be  my  witness,  not 
only  in  Jerusalem  but  throughout 
Judaea  and  Samaria,  and  indeed 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth.” 


Acts  1:8,9 


Rice  planting,  Japan. 


Global  Parish 


The  Kairos  Document 


The  following  are  excerpts  from  The  Kairos  Docu- 
ment: A Challenge  to  the  Church,  published  recently  by 
the  Kairos  Theologians,  a South  African  interchurch 
group  supported  by  over  150  of  that  country’s  religious 
leaders.  Written  by  concerned  Christians,  the  document 
is  a biblical  and  theological  comment  on  the  political 
crisis  in  South  Africa  today.  It  critiques  three  theological 
models  the  Church  uses  to  respond  to  the  problems  of 
South  Africa  and  “attempts  to  develop  an  alternative 
biblical  and  theological  model  that  will  in  turn  lead  to 
forms  of  activity  that  will  make  a real  difference  to  the 
future  of  [South  Africa].”  The  Editor. 

State  Theology 

The  South  African  apartheid  State  has  a theology  of  its 
own  and  we  have  chosen  to  call  it  ‘State  Theology’.  ‘State 
Theology’  is  simply  the  theological  justification  of  the 
status  quo  with  its  racism,  capitalism  and  totalitarianism. 
It  blesses  injustice,  canonizes  the  will  of  the  powerful  and 
reduces  the  poor  to  passivity,  obedience  and  apathy.  . . 

. . .It  does  it  by  misusing  theological  concepts  and 
biblical  texts  for  its  own  political  purposes.  In  this  docu- 
ment we  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  four  key 
examples  of  how  this  is  done  in  South  Africa.  . . 


1.  Romans  13:1-7:  . . . ‘State  Theology’  assumes  that  in 
this  text  Paul  is  presenting  us  with  the  absolute  and 
definitive  Christian  doctrine  about  the  State,  in  other 
words  an  absolute  and  universal  principle  that  is 
equally  valid  for  all  times  and  in  all  circumstances.  . . 
Paul  is  simply  not  addressing  the  issue  of  a just  or 
unjust  State  or  the  need  to  change  one  government  for 
another.  He  is  simply  establishing  the  fact  that  there 
will  be  some  kind  of  secular  authority  and  that  Chris- 
tians as  such  are  not  exonerated  from  subjection  to 
secular  laws  and  authorities.  He  does  not  say  anything 
at  all  about  what  they  should  do  when  the  State  be- 
comes unjust  and  oppressive.  That  is  another  ques- 
tion. . . 

2.  Law  and  Order:  The  State  makes  use  of  the  concept  of 
law  and  order  to  maintain  the  status  quo  which  it 
depicts  as  ‘normal’.  But  this  law  is  the  unjust  and 
discriminatory  laws  of  apartheid  and  this  order  is  the 
organized  and  institutionalized  disorder  of  oppres- 
sion. Anyone  who  wishes  to  change  this  law  and  this 
order  is  made  to  feel  that  they  are  lawless  and  disor- 
derly. . . It  is  indeed  the  duty  of  the  State  to  maintain 
law  and  order,  but  it  has  not  divine  mandate  to  main- 
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tain  any  kind  of  law  and  order.  . . We  cannot  accept 
any  kind  of  law  and  any  kind  of  order.  The  concern  of 
Christians  is  that  we  should  have  in  our  country  a just 
law  and  a right  order.  . . 

3.  The  Threat  of  Communism:  ‘State  Theology’  like 
every  other  theology  needs  to  have  its  own  concrete 
symbol  of  evil.  It  must  be  able  to  symbolize  what  it 
regards  as  godless  behaviour  and  what  ideas  must  be 
regarded  as  atheistic.  It  must  have  its  own  version  of 
hell.  And  so  it  has  invented,  or  rather  taken  over,  the 
myth  of  communism.  All  evil  is  communistic  and  all 
communist  or  socialist  ideas  are  atheistic  and  godless. 
. . .The  South  African  State  has  its  own  heretical  the- 
ology and  according  to  that  theology  millions  bf 
Christians  in  South  Africa  (not  to  mention  the  rest  of 
the  world)  are  to  be  regarded  as  ‘atheists’.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  in  earlier  times  when  Christians  rejected  the 
gods  of  the  Roman  Empire  they  were  branded  as 
‘atheists’  by  the  State. 

4.  The  God  of  the  State:  . . .The  oppressive  South  Af- 
rican regime  will  always  be  particularly  abhorrent  to 
Christians  precisely  because  it  makes  use  of  Chris- 
tianity to  justify  its  evil  ways.  As  Christians  we  simply 
cannot  tolerate  this  blasphemous  use  of  God’s  name 
and  God’s  word.  ‘State  Theology’  is  not  only  heretical, 
it  is  blasphemous. 

Church  Theology 

Reconciliation:  ’Church  Theology’  takes  reconciliation 
as  the  key  to  problem  resolution.  It  talks  about  the  need 
for  reconciliation  between  white  and  black,  or  between  all 
South  Africans.  . . On  the  face  of  it  this  may  sound  very 
Christian.  But  is  it? 

The  fallacy  here  is  that  ‘Reconciliation’  has  been  made 

“We  believe  that  goodness  and  justice  and  love  will  triumph 
in  the  end  and  that  tyranny  and  oppression  cannot  last 
forever.” 


Vivant  Univers 


“The  concern  of  Christians  is  that  we  should  have  in  our 
country  a just  law  and  a right  order.” 


into  an  absolute  principle  that  must  be  applied  in  all  cases 
of  conflict  or  dissension.  But- not  all  cases  of  conflict  are 
the  same.  . . there  are  other  conflicts  in  which  one  side  is 
right  and  the  other  wrong.  . . To  speak  of  reconciling 
these  two  is  not  only  a mistaken  application  of  the  Chris- 
tian idea  of  reconciliation,  it  is  a total  betrayal  of  all  that 
Christian  faith  has  ever  meant.  Nowhere  in  the  Bible  or  in 
Christian  tradition  has  it  ever  been  suggested  that  we 
ought  to  try  to  reconcile  good  and  evil,  God  and  the  devil. 

We  are  supposed  to  do  away  with  evil,  injustice,  oppres- 
sion and  sin  — not  come  to  terms  with  it.  . . 

. . .No  reconciliation  is  possible  in  South  Africa  with- 
out justice.  What  this  means  in  practice  is  that  no  recon- 
ciliation, no  forgiveness  and  no  negotiations  are  possible 
without  repentance.  The  Biblical  teaching  on  reconcilia-  w 
tion  and  forgiveness  makes  it  quite  clear  that  nobody  can  9> 
be  forgiven  and  reconciled  with  God  unless  he  or  she  § 
repents  of  their  sins.  . . c 

. . .The  problem  that  we  are  dealing  with  here  in  South  J 
Africans  not  merely  a problem  of  personal  guilt,  it  is  a 
problem  of  structural  injustice.  People  are  suffering,  peo- 
ple are  being  maimed  and  killed  and  tortured  every 
day.  . . 

Non-Violence:  . . .The  problem  for  the  Church  here  is 
the  way  the  word  violence  is  being  used  in  the  propa- 
ganda of  the  State.  The  State  and  the  media  have  chosen  to 

“No  reconciliation  is  possible  in  South 
Africa  without  justice.  What  this  means  in 
practice  is  that  no  reconciliation,  no 
forgiveness  and  no  negotiations  are  possible 
without  repentance.” 

call  violence  what  some  people  do  in  the  townships  as 
they  struggle  for  their  liberation,  that  is,  throwing  stones, 
burning  cars  and  buildings  and  sometimes  killing  collab- 
orators. But  this  excludes  the  structural,  institutional  and 
unrepentant  violence  of  the  State  and  especially  the  op- 
pressive and  naked  violence  of  the  police  and  the  army.  . . 

If  one  calls  for  non-violence  in  such  circumstances  one 
appears  to  be  criticizing  the  resistance  of  the  people  while 
justifying  or  at  least  overlooking  the  violence  of  the  police 
and  the  State.  . . 

This  is  not  to  say  that  any  use  of  force  at  any  time  by 
people  who  are  oppressed  is  permissible  simply  because 
they  are  struggling  for  their  liberation.  . . To  call  all  phys- 
ical force  ‘violence’  is  to  try  to  be  neutral  and  to  refuse  to 
make  a judgment  about  who  is  right  and  who  is  wrong. 

The  attempt  to  remain  neutral  in  this  kind  of  conflict  is 
futile.  Neutrality  enables  the  status  quo  of  oppression 
(and  therefore  violence)  to  continue.  . . 

Towards  a Prophetic  Theology 

Our  present  KAIROS  calls  for  a response  from  Chris- 
tians that  is  biblical,  spiritual,  pastoral  and,  above  all, 


prophetic.  . . We  need  a bold  and  incisive  response  that  is 
prophetic  because  it  speaks  to  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  this  crisis,  a response  that  does  not  give  the 
impression  of  sitting  on  the  fence  but  is  clearly  and  unam- 
biguously taking  a stand. 

Social  Analysis:  The  first  task  of  a prophetic  theology 
for  our  times  would  be  an  attempt  at  social  analysis  or 
what  Jesus  would  call  “reading  the  signs  of  the  times”  (Mt 
16:3)  or  “interpreting  this  KAIROS”  (Lk  12:56).  . . 

It  would  be  quite  wrong  to  see  the  present  conflict  as 
simply  a racial  war.  The  racial  component  is  there  but  we 
are  not  dealing  with  two  equal  races  or  nations  each  with 
their  own  selfish  group  interests.  . . The  conflict  is  be- 
tween an  oppressor  and  the  oppressed.  The  conflict  is 
between  two  irreconcilable  causes  or  interests  in  which 
the  one  is  just  and  the  other  is  unjust.  . . 

Oppression  in  the  Bible: . . .Throughout  the  Bible  God 
appears  as  the  liberator  of  the  oppressed.  He  is  not 
neutral.  He  does  not  attempt  to  reconcile  Moses  and 
Pharaoh,  to  reconcile  the  Hebrew  slaves  with  their  Egyp- 
tian oppressors  or  to  reconcile  the  Jewish  people  with  any 
of  their  later  oppressors.  Oppression  is  sin  and  it  cannot 
be  compromised  with,  it  must  be  done  away  with.  God 
takes  sides  with  the  oppressed.  As  we  read  Psalm 
103:6(JB)  “God,  who  does  what  is  right,  is  always  on  the 
side  of  the  oppressed”. 

Tyranny  in  the  Christian  Tradition:  . . .Apartheid  is  a 
system  whereby  a minority  regime  elected  by  one  small 
section  of  the  population  is  given  an  explicit  mandate  to 
govern  in  the  interests  of,  and  for  the  benefit  of,  the  white 
community.  Such  a mandate  or  policy  is  by  definition 
hostile  to  the  common  good  of  all  the  people.  . . 

On  the  other  hand  the  fact  that  the  State  is  tyrannical 
and  an  enemy  of  God  is  no  excuse  for  hatred.  As  Chris- 
tians we  are  called  upon  to  love  our  enemies  (Mt  5:44).  It 
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is  not  said  that  we  should  not  or  will  not  have  enemies  or 
that  we  should  not  identify  tyrannical  regimes  as  indeed 
our  enemies.  But  once  we  have  identified  our  enemies,  we 
must  endeavour  to  love  them.  That  is  not  always  easy.  But 
then  we  must  also  remember  that  the  most  loving  thing 
we  can  do  for  both  the  oppressed  and  for  our  enemies 
who  are  oppressors  is  to  eliminate  the  oppression,  remove 
the  tyrants  from  power  and  establish  a just  government 
for  the  common  good  of  all  the  people. 

A message  of  Hope: . . .We  believe  that  God  is  at  work 
in  our  world  turning  hopeless  and  evil  situations  to  good 
so  that  his  “Kingdom  may  come”  and  his  “Will  may  be 
done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven”.  We  believe  that  goodness 
and  justice  and  love  will  triumph  in  the  end  and  that 
tyranny  and  oppression  cannot  last  forever.  One  day  “all 
tears  will  be  wiped  away”  (Rev  7:17;  21:4)  and  “the  lamb 
will  lie  down  with  the  lion”  (Is  11:6).  True  peace  and  true 
reconciliation  are  not  only  desirable,  they  are  assured  and 
guaranteed.  This  is  our  faith  and  our  hope.  . . 

Challenge  to  Action 

. . .Once  it  is  established  that  the  present  regime  has 
not  moral  legitimacy  and  is  in  fact  a tyrannical  regime 
certain  things  follow  for  the  Church  and  its  activities.  In 
the  first  place  the  Church  cannot  collaborate  with  tyr- 
anny. It  cannot  or  should  not  do  anything  that  appears  to 
give  legitimacy  to  a morally  illegitimate  regime.  Secondly, 
the  Church  should  not  only  pray  for  a change  of  govern- 
ment, it  should  also  mobilize  its  members  in  every  parish 
to  begin  to  think  and  work  and  plan  for  a change  of 
government  in  South  Africa.  We  must  begin  to  look  ahead 
and  begin  working  now  with  firm  hope  and  faith  for  a 
better  future.  And  finally  the  moral  illegitimacy  of  the 

“It  would  be  quite  wrong  to  see  the  present  conflict  as 
simply  a racial  war.  The  racial  component  is  there  but  we  are 
not  dealing  with  two  equal  races  or  nations  each  with  their 
own  selfish  group  interests.  . . The  conflict  is  between  an 
oppressor  and  the  oppressed.” 


apartheid  regime  means  that  the  Church  will  have  to  be 
involved  at  times  in  civil  disobedience.  A Church  that 
takes  its  responsibilities  seriously  in  these  circumstances 
will  sometimes  have  to  confront  and  to  disobey  the  State 
in  order  to  obey  God. 

The  people  look  to  the  Church,  especially  in  the  midst 
of  our  present  crisis,  for  moral  guidance.  In  order  to 
provide  this  the  Church  must  first  make  its  stand  abso- 
lutely clear  and  never  tire  of  explaining  and  dialoguing 
about  it.  It  must  then  help  people  to  understand  their 
rights  and  their  duties.  There  must  be  no  misunderstand- 
ing about  the  moral  duty  of  all  who  are  oppressed  to  resist 
oppression  and  to  struggle  for  liberation  and  justice.  The 
Church  will  also  find  that  at  times  it  does  need  to  curb 
excesses  and  to  appeal  to  the  consciences  of  those  who  act 
thoughtlessly  and  wildly. 

But  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  is  not  called  to  be  a 


“ The  Church  has  a message  of  the  cross  that 
inspires  us  to  make  sacrifices  for  justice  and 
liberation.  It  has  a message  of  hope  that 
challenges  us  to  wake  up  and  to  act  with 
hope  and  confidence 


bastion  of  caution  and  moderation.  The  Church  should 
challenge,  inspire  and  motivate  people.  It  has  a message  of 
the  cross  that  inspires  us  to  make  sacrifices  for  justice  and 
liberation.  It  has  a message  of  hope  that  challenges  us  to 
wake  up  and  to  act  with  hope  and  confidence.  The 
Church  must  preach  this  message  not  only  in  words  and 
sermons  and  statements  but  also  through  its  actions, 
programs,  campaigns  and  divine  services. 

Conclusion 

We  call  upon  all  those  who  are  committed  to  this 
prophetic  form  of  theology  to  use  the  document  for  dis- 
cussion in  groups,  small  and  big,  to  determine  an  appro- 
priate form  of  action,  depending  on  their  particular 
situation,  and  to  take  up  the  action  with  other  related 
groups  and  organizations. 

The  challenge  to  renewal  and  action  that  we  have  set 
out  here  is  addressed  to  the  Church.  But  that  does  not 
mean  that  it  is  intended  only  for  Church  leaders.  The 
challenge  of  the  faith  and  of  our  present  KAIROSJs 
addressed  to  all  who  bear  the  name  Christian.  None  of  us 
can  simply  sit  back  and  wait  to  be  told  what  to  do  by  our 
Church  leaders  or  by  anyone  else.  We  must  all  accept 
responsibility  for  acting  and  living  out  our  Christian  faith 
in  these  circumstances.  We  pray  that  God  will  help  all  of 
us  to  translate  the  challenge  of  our  times  into  action.  . . 
And  finally  we  also  like  to  call  upon  our  Christian 
^ brothers  and  sisters  throughout  the  world  to  give  us  the 
'{g  necessary  support  in  this  regard  so  that  the  daily  loss  of  so 
S many  young  lives  may.  be  brought  to  a speedy  end.  ^ja 
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Blessed  are  the  poor 
. . .not  the  penniless, 
but  those  whose  heart  is  free. 


£ Blessed  are  those  who  mourn 

c b 

| . . .not  those  who  whimper, 

2 but  those  who  raise  their  voices. 
c 
§ 

IS 


Blessed  are  the  meek 
. . .not  the  soft, 
but  those  who  are  patient  and 
tolerant. 
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Blessed  are  those  who  hunger  and 
thirst  for  justice 
. . .not  those  who  whine, 
but  those  who  struggle. 


Blessed  are  the  merciful 
. . .not  those  who  forget, 
but  those  who  forgive. 


Blessed  are  the  pure  of  heart 
. . .not  those  who  act  like  angels, 
but  those  whose  life  is 
transparent. 


Blessed  are  the  peacemakers 
. . .not  those  who  shun  conflict, 
but  those  who  face  it  squarely. 

Blessed  are  those  who  are 
persecuted  for  justice 
. . .not  because  they  suffer, 

. . .but  because  they  love. 

P.  Jacob 
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Focus  On  Facts 
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Christian  o rends 


Percentage  of  white  and  non-white  Christians  1900-2000 

The  Christian  faith  that  European  colonizers  took  to  the  South  now  has  a majority  of  Third  World 
believers.  This  is  the  most  significant  event  in  Christian  church  history  since  Jesus  died  on  the 
cross  nearly  2,000  years  ago. 


1900 

2000 

White 

81% 

39.9% 

Non-White 

19% 

60.1% 

Growth  of  Major  Religions  in  Africa,  Latin  America  and  Asia  1900-1985 


As  a result  of  population  growth  and  proselytizing  all  major  world  religions  have  grown  rapidly  in  the 
developing  world  over  the  last  century.  Traditional  tribal  religions  have  been  pushed  aside  by  other 
faiths. 


1900 

1975 

1985 

(figures  are 
in  millions) 

AFRICA 

Christianity 

9.9 

170.7 

236.2 

Islam 

34.5 

163.6 

215.8 

Tribal  Religions 

62.6 

63.8 

63.8 

LATIN  AMERICA 

Christianity 

62.0 

305.1 

392.2 

Tribal  Religions 

2.24 

1.16 

1.17 

ASIA 

Christianity 

19.0 

107.8 

148.1 

Islam 

148.6 

425.8 

557.2 

Hinduism 

202.5 

515.3 

644.0 

Buddhism 

128.6 

250.5 

294.2 

Tribal  Religions 

40.0 

23.5 

26.0 

(Source:  New  Internationalist) 
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The  Air  is 
Fresh  Again  in 
Our  Country 


By  Sr.  Myra  Trainor,  O.L.M. 

On  21  February  more  than 
100  Sisters  went  to  Manila 
to  attend  a seminar.  It 
turned  out  to  be  a different  type  than 
planned. 

To  have  been  part  of  the  scene  on 
the  streets  of  Manila  last  22-26  Feb- 
ruary was  a privilege  indeed.  It  was  a 
scene  that  will  be  written  about  in 
history  books  for  years  to  come.  Each 
person  who  was  present  will  have  had 
a different  experience  but  most  every- 
one’s emotions  were  straining  in  the 
same  direction.  From  Saturday  eve- 
ning when  Minister  Enrile  [Marcos’ 
Defence  Minister]  and  General 
Ramos  [Deputy  Armed  Forces  Chief 
of  Staff]  defected  and  moved  into 
Camp  Crame  and  Camp  Aquinaldo 
the  tension  and  fear  was  high.  It  was 
generally  felt  that  this  was  the  time 
for  Marcos  to  have  the  bomb 
dropped  on  the  camps  before  the  ci- 
vilians arrived.  But  Marcos  never 
dreamed  of  the  People’s  Power.  The 
request  of  Cardinal  Sin  for  people  to 
go  and  protect  the  camps  got  a tre- 
mendous response.  The  media  did  a 
marvelous  job,  especially  Radio  Ver- 
itas until  it  was  sabotaged.  Channel  4 
did  equally  well,  after  it  had  been 
peacefully  taken  over  from  the  hands 
of  the  Government.  This  was  accom- 
plished by  soldiers  pleading  with  sol- 
diers and  befriending  them. 


The  Good  Shepherd  Convent 
where  we  stayed  is  only  a 10  minute 
jeep  ride  or  a 10-15  minute  walk  to 
the  camps.  I must  say  I was  fearful 
and  hesitated  to  go.  Besides,  I 
thought,  it  is  a Filipino  revolution,  I 
would  be  out  of  place.  However, 


Sr.  Myra  Trainor,  O.L.M. , and  health 
worker,  the  Philippines. 


Bishop  Claver  assured  us  it  was  a 
stand  for  truth.  He  was  inside  the 
camp  the  first  night  with  Ramos  and 
Enrile  at  their  request.  When  I went 
to  the  campsite,  1 was  surprised  to 
feel  no  fear.  A mood  of  unity  and 
togetherness  prevailed.  Each  day  the 
numbers  of  people  increased  until  it 
looked  like  a sea  of  heads  stretching 
as  far  as  you  could  see  on  each  side  of 
Edsa  Street.  The  people  present  were 
ready  for  anything.  The  tremendous 
response  of  the  people  to  the  Car- 
dinal’s request  and  the  requests  of  the 
media  was  very  encouraging  and  a 
boost  to  morale.  In  the  front  lines 
there  were  many  sisters  and  semi- 
narians. Bishops,  priests  and  report- 
ers were  scattered  amongst  the 
crowd.  When  the  media  requested 
food,  water,  cigarettes,  and  other  sup- 
plies for  soldiers  and  those  on  24 
hour  vigil,  the  response  was  un- 
believable. Many  sisters  who  had 
never  before  participated  in  rallies 
were  there  with  their  resources  for 
supplies  and  barricades.  Different 
groups  were  praying,  singing  hymns, 
eating,  chatting  and  sleeping  on  their 
bit  of  newspaper.  Vendors  increased 
by  the  hour  making  use  of  the  occa- 
sion to  sell  various  tidbits.  In  general 
the  mood  was  happy,  hopeful  and 
festive. 

On  Monday,  at  4:30  a.m.,  Sr. 
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Elaine  woke  me  to  tell  me  that  Mar- 
cos was  preparing  to  attack  the 
camps  at  dawn.  It  was  a tense  time. 
When  the  military  tanks  and  trucks 
arrived  the  soldiers  defected  once 
they  saw  the  thousands  of  civilians.  It 
was  a decisive  moment  for  them  also. 
Many  religious  talked  to  the  soldiers, 
fed  them  and  their  hearts  softened. 
Some  groups  had  tear  gas  fired  at 
them  but  no  one  was  critical. 

Another  tense  moment  occurred 
when  Marcos  refused  to  move  out. 
General  Fabian  Ver  [Marcos’  Chief 
of  Staff]  and  other  loyalists  were  still 
well  equipped. 

With  everyone  on  the  streets  of 
Manila  near  the  camps  and  protect- 
ing the  newly  acquired  Channel  4, 
life  was  anything  but  normal.  On 
Tuesday  evening,  when  the  word  was 
official  that  Marcos  left  town,  the  city 
erupted  with  fire  crackers,  horns  and 
celebrations  all  night. 

To  me  the  big  influences  that  made 
this  a bloodless  revolution  were  the 


strongly  articulated  pastoral  letter  of 
the  Bishops,  the  30  members  walking 
out  of  COMELEC  [Commission  on 
Elections  — computer  technicians 
who  refused  to  take  part  in  the  elec- 
tion fraud]  and  the  people’s  response. 

Tears  of  joy  and  victory  were  again 
shed  as  Cardinal  Sin  celebrated  a 


“ I’m  happy  now  even  if  I’m 
poor  and  hungry  as  long  as  I 
don’t  have  to  live  in  fear  of 
being  murdered.  I’m  proud 
now  to  be  a Filipino  — the 
air  is  fresh  again  in  our 
country.” 


Mass  of  Thanksgiving  in  front  of  the 
camps  on  Thursday  morning.  Thou- 
sands re-echoed  Mabubay  [long  live 
the  Philippines]  as  Cardinal  Sin  inser- 


ted it  several  times  into  the  liturgy.  It 
was  indeed  a victorious  mood. 

Thousands  of  people  visited  Mal- 
acanang  [Presidential  Palace]  to  see 
what  was  closed  to  them  for  20  years. 
On  one  side  of  the  palace  is  the  Pasig 
River  where  the  yacht  was  always 
ready.  A beautiful  golf  course  lines 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  The 
street  facing  the  palace  was  all  bought 
up  by  the  former  first  lady  for  guest 
houses.  It  was  very  nice  but  it  has 
limited  garden  space.  Perhaps  the 
throngs  of  people  seemed  to  diminish 
its  size.  The  buildings  were  all  closed. 

The  people  now  say:  “I’m  happy 
now  even  if  I’m  poor  and  hungry  as 
long  as  I don’t  have  to  live  in  fear  of 
being  murdered.  I’m  proud  now  to  be 
a Filipino  — the  air  is  fresh  again  in 
our  country”. 

Sr.  Myra  Trainor,  O.L.M.,  is  an  Our 
Lady’s  Missionary  who  lives  and 
works  in  Gingoog,  Mindinao,  the 
Philippines. 


“To  have  been  part  of  the  scene  on  the  streets  of  Manila  last  22-26  February  was  a privilege  indeed.  It  was  a scene  that  will  be 
written  about  in  history  books  for  years  to  come.” 


A Missionary  Vocation 

A Missioner  to  non-Christians 


By  Fr.  John  Carten,  S.F.M. 

Fr.  Jim  Gauthier,  S.F.M. , is  another  Scarboro  priest 
who  works  in  Japan.  Born  and  raised  in  Toronto, 
Jim  was  ordained  in  August  1965.  After  his  ordina- 
tion he  left  to  work  in  Japan. 

“When  I first  went  to  Japan,  I did  not  have  much  of  an 
awareness  of  what  a mission  vocation  would  mean  in  a 
concrete  way,  on  a day  to  day  basis,  but  I was  willing  to  do 
anything”,  says  Jim. 

Fr.  Jim’s  first  two  years  in  Japan  were  spent  studying 
Japanese  in  a language  school  in  Tokyo  with  other  mis- 
sionaries. His  first  assignment  took  him  to  the  southern 


Fr.  Jim  Gauthier,  S.F.M. 


island  of  Kyuushu  where  he  worked  in  a small  parish  in 
the  fishing  village  of  Shimabara. 

After  a short  time  Jim  moved  to  the  centre  of  Japan  to 
live  in  Nagoya.  Nagoya,  with  a population  of  about  two 
million,  is  one  of  Japan’s  larger  cities  and  is  situated  200 
miles  south  of  Tokyo.  Once  in  Nagoya  Jim  began  working 
in  the  parish  of  Oshikiri.  “I  like  being  tied  into  a parish,  to 


be  identified  with  the  Christian  community  and  to  wor- 
ship with  them,”  he  says. 

His  prime  concern  has  always  been  to  work  among  the 
non-Christians.  Jim  was  inspired  by  the  words  of  Car- 
dinal Suhard,  the  former  Archbishop  of  Paris,  who  said: 
“To  witness  means  that  one’s  life  would  not  make  any 
sense  if  God  did  not  exist”.  Hopefully,  our  belief  in  God 
comes  across  primarily  by  our  life  and  how  we  treat 
people  and  not  only  by  our  words.  In  this  sense  we  do  not 
even  need  to  speak  of  God.  Trying  to  witness  to  God 
sounds  very  pious  but  the  reality  is  that  it  is  a very  difficult 
task. 

One  of  Fr.  Jim’s  basic  means  of  meeting  people  has  been 
through  the  Japanese  educational  system.  An  offshoot  of 
his  regular  English  classes  were  side  trips  to  restaurants, 
coffee  shops  or  an  occasional  hike  with  some  of  the 
students  — to  chat  on  any  or  all  of  the  possible  topics. 

Thirteen  years  ago  Jim  started  teaching  at  Nanzan 
University  in  Nagoya,  a Catholic  university  with  about 
6,000  students.  Only  five  or  six  of  these  students  are 
Christian  so  there  are  plenty  of  opportunities  to  reach  out 
beyond  the  Catholic  community.  This  reflects  one  of  the 
surprising  facets  of  the  Church  in  Japan.  Although  Chris- 
tians form  less  than  one  percent  of  the  population,  there 
are  many  famous  Christian  universities  and  schools. 

About  three  years  ago  Jim’s  work  took  another  direc- 
tion. The  city  of  Nagoya  was  looking  for  foreigners  to 
teach  English  in  the  city-run  cultural  centres.  Jim  decided 
to  accept  the  invitation  and  soon  he  was  teaching  at  two  of 
these  centres. 

“I  like  working  there  at  these  cultural  centres,”  Fr.  Jim 
says.  “There  is  a better  chance  of  forming  friendships 
than  at  the  university.  It’s  funny  but  the  less  I speak  of 
God,  the  more  they  talk  to  me  about  Him.  Some  have 
even  accepted  my  invitation  to  come  to  the  church  for  a 
visit  on  a Sunday  or  to  the  Christmas  midnight  mass.  At 
other  times  we  have  gone  to  visit  a pottery  shop.” 

Jim  has  just  recently  returned  to  Japan  after  being  in 
Canada  for  some  holidays,  eager  once  again  to  continue 
his  work.  We  wish  you  God’s  abundant  blessing  in  your 
work. 

Do  you  sense  a similar  calling  in  your  own  life  to  live 
Christ’s  gospel  like  Fr.  Jim?  Feel  free  to  write  us  for  more 
information  on  how  you  can  effect  this  change  in  your 
own  life  and  in  the  lives  of  those  you  serve.  We  appreciate 
your  continued  prayers  for  the  work  of  us  all. 
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Desaparecidos 

By  Fr.  Alan  King,  S.F.M. 


When  I returned  to  Canada  from  Brazil  recently 
there  was  a campaign  — first  local,  then  na- 
tionwide — to  locate  or  at  least  get  information 
about  a young  child  who  had  disappeared.  I was  im- 
pressed at  the  time  by  how  many  people  had  actively 
become  involved  and  by  others  who  showed  signs  of 
personally  caring  about  the  outcome.  It  obviously  mat- 


tered a great  deal.  I learned  that  there  were  indeed  many 
such  cases,  with  often  the  same  tragic  outcome  — nothing 
is  discovered;  they  have  ‘disappeared’. 

I’m  sure  many  Canadians  are  already  aware  of  the 
Spanish  term  Los  Desaparecidos  coined  in  the  countries 
of  Argentina,  Chile,  Guatemala  and  others,  to  refer,  with 
anguish,  to  “those  who  have  disappeared”.  It’s  not  meant 
in  the  sense  of  simply  someone  who  has  decided  to  disap- 
pear, drop  out  or  lose  themselves  but  always  meant  as 
someone  who  has  been  made  to  disappear,  by  some 
government,  military  or  violent  political  group.  It  implies 
a violence  against  the  person,  a forceful  carrying  away. 
And  of  them  too,  nothing  is  usually  ever  heard  again.  It  is 
for  those  who  are  left  — family,  colleagues,  friends  — to 
suffer  the  tremendous  pain  and  confusion. 

My  friends,  evil  has  many  faces,  and  it  exists  in  every 
place  and  in  every  time.  Our  realization  of  the  need  to 
speak  out  against  it,  fight  against  it,  become  involved,  as 
in  the  cases  of  these  desaparecidos  of  North  and  South, 
should  bring  us  together.  It  should  help  make  us  all  aware 
of  our  common  cause  to  which  Christ  calls  us  — “Love 
one  another”,  “pick  up  your  cross  and  follow  me”. 

Fr.  Alan  King,  S.F.M. , is  originally  from  Welland,  Ontario 
but  now  lives  and  works  with  other  Scarboro  Mission- 
aries in  the  Prelacy  of  Itacoatiara,  Brazil. 
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Remember  . . » YOU  CAN  HELP  US 

• By  giving  a gift  subscription  of  Scarboro 
Missions  to  a friend.  The  rate  is  $5  per  year. 

• By  renewing  your  subscription  to  Scarboro 
Missions. 

• By  subscribing  to  Scarboro  Missions. 


Scarboro  Missions, 
2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough,  Ontario. 
M1M  1M4 


NAME  

ADDRESS  _ 
CITY/TOWN 


• By  letting  us  know  in  advance  of  a change 
in  your  address. 

To  do  any  of  the  above  please  fill  out  the 
coupon  and  send  it  to  us.  Your  name  and 
present  address  will  be  on  the  other  side. 

□ Gift  Subscription  □ Renewal 

□ Change  of  Address  □ Donation 

□ New  Subscription 


PROV./CODE 
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Young  girl,  El  Salvador 


Nothing  is  so  important  as  human  life, 
as  the  human  person. 

Above  all,  the  person  of  the  poor 
and  the  oppressed.  . . 

Jesus  says  that  whatever  is  done  to  them 
he  takes  as  done  to  him. 

That  bloodshed,  those  deaths 
are  beyond  all  politics: 

They  touch  the  very  heart  of  God. 


Fr.  John  Carten,  S.F.M. 
c/o  Scarboro  Missions 
2685  Kingston  Road 
Scarborough,  Ontario  M1M  1M4 


If  you  feel  called  to  be  of  service  to  the  building  of 
the  Kingdom  and  would  be  interested  in  the  work  of 
Scarboro,  please  write  for  information  on: 

□ PRIESTHOOD  □ LAY  MISSIONARY 
Name 


Address. 


Town  City. 
Age 


Prov. 


Code 


Education. 
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COVER:  Woman,  San  Jose  de  Ocoa, 

Dominican  Republic. 


“Missionaries  can 
contribute  to  the  Japanese 
church  not  so  much  by 
running  things  themselves 
but  rather  in  helping  with 
new  programs  or  providing 
insights  from  their 


backgrounds.” 4 


“Broadcasting  For 
International 

Understanding  represents 
a new  approach  or  a 
different  pulpit  It’s  the 
basic  question  of  looking 
after  the  poor.” 16 
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The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  is  a Roman  Catholic  community  of  priests  and  lay  people 
committed  to  working  as  missionaries  in  other  countries,  among  other  cultures  and  peoples  in  proclaiming 
the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Central  to  Scarboro’s  purpose  is  the  need  to  foster  dialogue  ana  understanding  within 
the  Canadian  Church  on  mission  issues  today. 

Founded  in  Canada  in  1918  by  Fr.  John  Mary  Fraser,  Scarboro’s  initial  purpose  was  to  train  and  send 
missionaries  to  China.  After  the  Second  World  War  Scarboro  began  working  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Japan,  the  Philippines,  the  Bahamas,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  Brazil  and  Guyana.  In  recent  years  Scarboro’s 
overseas  missions  have  expanded  to  include  Peru,  Panama  and  Nicaragua. 

Scarboro  Missions  publishes  11  issues  each  year.  The  articles  published  represent  the  opinions  of  their 
authors  and  are  not  necessarily  meant  to  represent  the  official  position  of  the  Society.  All  inquiries  should 
be  mailed  to:  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission,  2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  Ontario,  M1M  1M4. 
Subscriptions:  $5.00  per  year;  $9.00  for  two  years;  and  $75.00  for  life.  Second  class  mail  registration  No. 
1179.  Mailed  from  Toronto  East  L.P.P.,  Scarborough,  Ontario. 


/letters 

Dear  Editor: 

It  was  very  encouraging  to  me  as  a 
lay  pastoral  assistant  in  my  parish 
here  in  Canada  to  join  in  solidarity 
with  the  vision  of  lay  missioners  serv- 
ing the  universal  church.  The  role  of 
the  laity  is  slowly  emerging  as  more 
and  more  of  us  in  our  daily  lives, 
accept  our  responsibilities  as  Chris- 
tians, as  the  People  of  God,  of  re- 
sponding with  love  and  compassion 
toward  our  fellow  man.  At  the  com- 
mand of  Jesus,  laity  and  clergy,  in 
joining  hands,  can  go  forth  to  perme- 
ate the  world.  If  we  in  Canada,  who 
are  so  richly  blessed,  do  not  go  forth 
to  share  of  our  abundance  we  are 
guilty  of  the  gravest  of  sins.  We  must 
learn  to  obey  the  Lord  of  the  harvest 
to  cultivate  His  vineyard  here  and 
abroad. 

Your  May  1986  issue  of  Scarboro 
Missions  is  a loud  call  to  the  laity  to 
change  their  priorities  and  to  trust  in 
a God  who  is  very  much  alive  in  a 
broken  world. 


Joanne  C. 

Belle  River,  Ontario 


Dear  Editor: 

I would  like  to  thank  Father  Pat 
Kelly,  S.F.M.,  for  his  forceful  article 
“Human  Rights  Day?”  (April  1986). 
Our  problem  is  that,  while  we  react 
with  horror  to  news  of  atrocities,  we 
have  not  experienced  them  person- 
ally. I fear  we  do  not  know  the  real 
meaning  of  compassion,  that  is,  to 
suffer. 


Veronica  M. 
Montreal,  Quebec 


Writeback:  Let  us  know  what  you 
think  of  the  articles  and  features 
found  in  Scarboro  Missions.  Your 
comments  and  suggestions  are  al- 
ways appreciated. 


Please  address  your  remarks  to: 
The  Editor,  Scarboro  Missions, 
2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough, 
Ontario,  M1M  1M4. 
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A Different 
Vision 


By  Michael  Donelson 

The  accidental  explosion  of  the  American  space 
shuttle  last  28  January  is  an  event  few  people  will 
likely  forget.  On  that  day  anyone  close  to  a televi- 
sion set  was  inundated  with  news  coverage  of  the  flight 
which  killed  its  seven  member  crew.  From  lift-off  to  spec- 
tacular explosion  the  73  second  flight  was  shown  over 
and  over  again.  Included  in  this  footage  were  members  of 
the  crew’s  family  assembled  to  watch  the  launch.  In 
shocked  disbelief  their  faces  reflected  the  personal  loss  the 
accident  represented.  Good  television  by  most  standards, 
this  event  continues  off  and  on  to  dominate  the  headlines 
with  the  findings  and  recommendations  of  various  official 
inquiries. 

That  same  day  last  January  sixteen  children  died  of 
malnutrition  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  a country 
where  a number  of  Scarboro  missionaries  live  and  work. 

Similar  yet  strikingly  dissimilar,  these  two  events  say  a 
great  deal  about  the  public  agenda  reflected  in  the  media. 
Similar  in  that  both  involved  the  loss  of  human  life  and 
could  have  been  prevented.  Dissimilar  in  that  one  has 
been  indelibly  etched  in  our  consciousness,  the  other 
obscured  by  a ‘collective’  ignorance. 

That  such  a disparity  exists  between  what  is  or  is  not 
considered  newsworthy  should  not  come  as  a surprise. 
News  is  by  its  very  nature  ‘new’  information.  As  such  our 
thoughts  may  one  week  be  focused  on  an  event  some- 
where in  Canada,  while  the  next  week  a completely  dif- 
ferent issue  half  way  around  the  world  holds  our 
attention. 

The  public  agenda  as  reflected  in  the  media,  then,  is 
often  incomplete.  Despite  these  limitations  it  is  important 
that  we  look  beyond  them  and  examine  our  political, 
economic  and  social  reality  in  light  of  the  gospel.  To  be  a 
truly  missionary  church  entails  that  we  reach  out  in  prac- 
tical ongoing  ways  of  solidarity  to  become  familiar  with 
what  others  in  the  world  believe,  to  know  their  percep- 
tions, analyses  and  outlooks,  and  to  know  the  obstacles 


which  impede  many  of  our  brothers  and  sisters  from 
living  a life  intended  by  Christ.  The  same  collective  igno- 
rance which  denies  the  importance  of  those  sixteen  chil- 
dren is  too  significant  for  Christians  to  remain  silent  and 
detached. 

To  express  our  mission  calling  today  requires  that  we 
get  involved  and  educate  ourselves  and  others  about  in- 
justices here  at  home  and  overseas.  This  involvement  can 
take  a variety  of  forms  — through  the  inter-church  and 
justice  and  peace  networks  at  both  the  local  and  national 
levels,  by  supporting  the  Canadian  Catholic  Organiza- 
tion for  Development  and  Peace  begun  by  Canada’s 
bishops  in  1967,  and  by  working  within  our  own  parishes 
to  make  others  aware  of  these  concerns. 

Our  vision  is  the  vision  of  Christ,  of  a society  founded 
on  love  and  peace,  of  tolerance  and  an  acceptance  of 
others  for  what  they  are.  It  is  a vision  which  requires  from 
us  a threefold  response  — prayer,  reflection  on  the  world 
around  us,  and  action. 


If  you  wish.  . .you  can  acquire  instruction; 
if  you  give  your  mind  to  it 
subtlety  will  be  yours. 

If  you  love  listening  you  will  learn, 
if  you  lend  an  ear,  wisdom  will  be  yours. . . 
Reflect  on  the  injunctions  of  the  Lord, 
busy  yourself  at  all  times  with  his 
commandments. 

He  will  strengthen  your  mind  and  the 
wisdom  you  desire  will  be  granted  you. 

Ecclesiasticus  6:33-4,37 
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Helping  Others  To  Do 

The  Nagoya 
Diocesan  Centre 

By  Fr.  Edgar  Geier,  S.F.M. 


The  one  constant  challenge  in 
Japan  is  how  to  bring  the  Gos- 
pel message  to  a materially  af- 
fluent but  religiously  non-Christian 
society.  It  presents  a two-fold  prob- 
lem. Japanese  society  is  quite  unat- 
tuned to  anything  beyond  certain 
traditional,  semi-religious  customs, 
which  are  followed  rather  carefully 
but  carry  no  religious  commitment 
beyond  the  observance  of  that  cus- 
tom. To  enter  into  this  uninviting  en- 
vironment our  greatest  missionary 
resource  should  be  our  Catholic  peo- 
ple. They,  however,  seem  to  be  hob- 
bled with  a natural  reticence  to 
launch  into  Japanese  society,  de- 
scribed by  one  author  as  a ‘swamp’ 
which,  rather  than  be  transformed 
spiritually,  instead  swallows  up  any- 
one who  dares  set  foot  in  it. 

As  a result  our  parishes  not  only 
have  to  take  care  of  the  parishioners 
but  also  try  to  make  missionaries  of 
each  of  them  to  enable  them  to  bring 
the  Word  of  Christ  into  the  every  day 
milieu. 

This  has  been  and  is  the  main 
thrust  of  the  Nagoya  Diocesan  Cath- 
olic Centre.  It  is  to  be  the  nerve  centre 
for  diocesan  and  parochial  activities 
which,  in  turn,  must  of  necessity  be 
mission  oriented  if  we  are  to  reach  the 
millions  in  this  diocese  who  know 
little  or  nothing  about  Christianity. 

“We  are  all  agreed  to  see  our  roles  pri- 
marily as  facilitators.”  Fr.  Edgar  Geier, 
S.F.M. , Japan. 
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The  majority  are  quite  content  to 
leave  it  that  way.  We  have  approx- 
imately 14  million  people  in  the  di- 
ocese with  fewer  than  20,000 
Catholics  so  there  is  sufficient  chal- 
lenge and  scope  for  everyone. 

The  Centre  itself  started  rather 
haphazardly  in  the  spring  of  1973. 
There  had  been  a minor  seminary 
next  to  the  Bishop’s  house  but  after 
1970,  with  a drop  in  vocations  to  the 
priesthood,  it  was  no  longer  feasible 
to  continue.  The  empty  building,  a 
fairly  large  two-storey  ferro-concrete 
structure,  became  the  home  for  our 
Centre.  Two  diocesan  priests  and  two 
Divine  Word  missionaries  were 
transferred.  Somehow  in  the  turmoil, 
an  additional  two  diocesan  priests 
and  I were  asked  to  form  the  staff  of 
the  Centre.  I was  appointed  Director. 
The  present  staff  consists  of  one  di- 
ocesan priest  consultant,  a perma- 
nent office  catechist,  two  part-time 
housewives  and  myself.  They  refer  to 
me  respectfully  as  the  ojisan  which  I 
take  to  mean  “the  good  old  fella”. 


“ Missionaries  can 
contribute  to  the  Japanese 
church  in  many  ways  not  so 
much  by  running  things 
themselves  but  rather  in 
helping  with  new  programs 
or  providing  insights  from 
their  backgrounds 


I live  in  Inazawa,  about  40  minutes 
by  car  when  the  traffic  is  moving 
well,  so  1 do  almost  no  direct  work 
there  but  call  in  several  times  a week 
as  moral  support.  This  seems  to  work 
very  well.  Despite  the  Centre’s  re- 
laxed and  family-like  atmosphere, 
the  three  office  staff  manage  to  get 
mountains  of  work  done.  Sister 
Yamada,  a Nagoya  Catechist  society 
member  works  full-time.  She  has 
wide  experience  and  directs  the  two 
housewives.  I feel  my  best  contribu- 
tion is  to  stay  out  of  the  staff’s  way. 
They  consult  me  for  major  problems 
(which  they  usually  have  already  de- 
cided) so  that  Sister  Yamada  does  not 

' 


. .the  small  children  on  the  premises  bring  new  life  and  energy  to  the  entire  Centre 
compound,  while  at  the  same  time  providing  a meeting  place  for  both  Christians  and 
non-Christians." 
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have  to  take  final  responsibility.  It  can 
easily  happen  that  when  a priest  in 
Japan  is  appointed  to  something,  he 
immediately  sets  himself  up  in  an  of- 
fice and  settles  down,  often  contri- 
buting little  to  the  expected  program. 

I have  tried  to  avoid  that  pitfall  by 
remaining  in  a parish.  The  Centre 
seems  to  be  a hive  of  purposeful  ac- 
tivity. In  this  way  I’m  available  to  take 
responsibility  should  something  go 
wrong  or  help  with  Centre  policy 
when  required. 

Missionary  Contribution 

Missionaries  can  contribute  to  the 
Japanese  church  in  many  ways  not  so 
much  by  running  things  themselves 
but  rather  in  helping  with  new  pro- 
grams or  providing  insights  from 
their  backgrounds.  Japanese  are  also 
naturally  cautious  and  are  reluctant 
to  take  steps  into  the  dark  whereas 
westerners  naturally  expect  many  of 
our  steps  will  be  into  uncharted 
waters.  This  can  be  no  small  contri- 
bution. The  Centre  was  just  such  a 
project  but  now  I’m  sure  it  can  run 
very  well  and  do  its  job  with  minimal 
outside  input. 

One  particular  job  which  has  been 
my  duty  from  the  start  has  been  to 
take  care  of  the  lawn.  A lawn  is  very 
much  appreciated  in  the  centre  of  a 
big  city,  but  it  needs  some  attention 
from  April  to  October.  I look  after 
the  yard  and  mow  the  lawn  in  the  hot 
summer.  In  Japan,  lawns  are  not 
mowed  — they  are  planted  with  a 
kind  of  grass  that  doesn’t  get  so  high, 
and  weeds  are  pulled  one  by  one  — if 
there  is  someone  to  pull  them.  I have 
no  time  to  pull  them  and  there  is  no 
lineup  of  other  people  shouting  ‘let 
me  do  it’.  In  typical  Canadian  fashion 
I simply  cut  the  whole  area  with  a 
lawn  mower.  It’s  a bit  strange  to  call  it 
a lawn  mower  because  it’s  only  one 
foot  wide  but  it  does  the  job. 

When  the  Centre  began,  no  one 
was  very  clear  as  to  the  approach  or 
method  to  use  for  such  a project.  We 
all  agreed,  however,  to  see  our  roles 
primarily  as  facilitators.  We  are  there 
first  of  all  to  try  to  help  others  to  do  a 
job,  and  also  as  a forum  for  receiving 
and  expressing  ideas  and  having 


them  dealt  with  through  the  Mission- 
ary Pastoral  Council  (MPC).  We  have 
stuck  to  this  policy  and  it  seems  to  be 
working  by  involving  dozens  of  peo- 
ple in  a number  of  endeavours.  Our 
latest  effort,  for  the  past  three  years, 
has  been  to  try  to  work  out  a training 
program  for  groups  in  parishes  to 
help  each  parish  involve  more  people 
in  spreading  the  Gospel.  The  initial 
impetus  came  from  RENEW,  which 
we  have  adapted.  It  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  gaining  the  cooperation 
and  involvement  of  dozens  of  people 
in  a number  of  parishes. 


“Our  latest  effort,  for  the 
past  three  years,  has  been  to 
try  to  work  out  a training 
program  for  groups  in 
parishes  to  help  each  parish 
involve  more  people  in 
spreading  the  Gospel 


The  Centre  helps  these  groups  in 
their  work  by  assigning  room  space 
and  secretarial  support.  Because  the 
building  is  accessible  to  wheelchairs, 
a group  of  handicapped  people  meet 
there  regularly.  A number  of  Catholic 
groups  use  the  facilities  also.  They 
include  youth  groups,  teachers,  lay 
leadership  groups,  an  association  of 
nuns,  Bible  study  groups,  marriage 
encounter  and  marriage  preparation 
groups,  a refugee  council,  and  a fam- 
ily life  council. 

When  we  began  the  Centre  there 
was  a small  shed  in  the  back  of  the 
building.  To  make  use  of  this  space 
two  well  trained  Montessori  teachers 
from  Nagoya  came  and  started  a chil- 
dren’s classroom.  It  has  proved  to  be  a 
big  plus  in  an  unexpected  way  in  that 
the  small  children  on  the  premises 
bring  new  life  and  energy  to  the  en- 
tire Centre  compound,  while  at  the 
same  time  providing  a meeting  place 
for  both  Christians  and  non-Chris- 
tians. 

A project  like  the  Centre  requires 


funds  for  salaries,  necessary  repairs 
and  equipment.  Since  the  projects  are 
all  done  by  various  groups  using  the 
Centre,  the  monies  for  the  respective 
works  are  raised  by  these  groups 
themselves.  Often  such  projects  need 
outside  help  to  get  started.  In  estab- 
lishing such  a Centre,  however,  we 
had  to  be  most  careful  not  to  set  up 
something  that  would  require  contin- 
uous outside  help.  Frequently,  when 
the  local  church  takes  over  a project 
requiring  this  assistance,  the  project 
becomes  too  heavy  a burden  and  has 
to  be  dropped.  Financially  the  Centre 
is  solvent.  The  diocese  initially  put  a 
large  amount  into  setting  it  up  and 
has  been  allocating  one  million  yen 
each  year,  which  is  about  one-quarter 
of  the  Centre  budget.  The  remainder 
is  raised  from  the  rental  of  facilities 
used  by  various  groups. 


Missionary  Pastoral  Council 

The  entire  effort  is  brought  into 
focus  under  the  Missionary  Pastoral 
Council,  which  represents  all  the 
groups  in  the  diocese.  The  MPC 
holds  meetings  six  times  a year  at 
which  everyone  is  encouraged  to 
make  suggestions  and  proposals  for 
many  kinds  of  apostolic  work. 

There  has  been  an  unwritten  direc- 
tive in  the  diocese  that  meetings  be 
held.  In  the  beginning,  most  of  us 
were  not  at  all  clear  as  to  why  we  were 
meeting.  It  was  felt  that  if  we  meet,  we 
will  talk  about  various  possibilities 
and  even  carry  out  a number  of  them. 
While  there  has  been  no  shortage  of 
talk,  this  approach  seems  to  have 
worked  somewhat  as  we  look  at  the 
programs  that  have  taken  shape. 

We  will  keep  on  meeting,  and  talk- 
ing, and  endlessly  drinking  green  tea 
— so  we  can  see  what  marvels  may 
yet  be  born.  The  past  has  shown  us 
that  our  efforts  have  borne  fruit. 
There  will  be  mountains  of  work,  and 
maybe  even  mountains  of  obstacles 
but  our  faith  gives  us  strength. 

Fr.  Edgar  Geier,  S.F.M.,  is  originally 
from  Cambridge,  Ontario  but  now 
lives  and  works  with  other  Scarboro 
missionaries  in  Inazawa,  Japan. 
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Japanese  ‘Religiosity’  Still  a Challenge 

Though  the  question  “Are  the  Japanese  religious?”  has 
been  studied  in  different  ways,  a missioner  here  has  a new 
approach. 

Scheut  Father  Jan  Swyngendow  says  adherence  to  Shin- 
toism and  Buddhism  is  associated  with  older  age  groups, 
but  this  is  not  so  of  Christianity.  A recent  survey  says  11.4 
percent  are  empathetic  to  Christianity. 

Writing  in  the  Japan  Foundation  Newsletter , Father 
Swyngendow  says  folk  beliefs  have  revived  since  1973  and 
believers  are  increasing. 

“The  Fox  Deity  (Inari)  has  broadened  from  being  the 
agricultural  guardian  god  to  include  modern  businesses,” 
he  said.  “Most  business  shops  have  small  Inari  shrines  on 
the  premises  and  even  big  department  stores  have  estab- 
lished small  shrines  on  the  roof.” 

Distinguishing  “pure  religiosity,”  however,  from  the 
“religion  of  Japaneseness,”  which  Japanese  scholars  have 
explored,  remains  unclear. 

Father  Swyngendow  refers  to  musubi  (linkages)  as  an 
apt  expression  for  Japaneseness,  giving  insight  into  the 
people’s  religiosity.  Musubi , he  explains,  is  the  power  of 
becoming  and  of  growth  that  links  all  things  together, 
embracing  gods  and  the  family  of  the  living  and  the  dead 
and  extends  to  animals,  plants,  waterfalls  and  mountains. 

The  article  ends  with  Professor  Yanagawa  Keiichi,  a 
leading  religion  scholar,  saying  it  is  unfair  to  criticize 
Japanese  religion  as  not  genuine  because  it  departs  from 
the  personal  emphasis  of  Christianity.  (Asia  Focus). 

Bishop  Denied  Entry  to  Guyana 

Bishop  Dickson  of  Barbados  was  not  allowed  to  enter 
Guyana  because  he  refused  to  sign  an  agreement  not  to 
take  part  in  any  demonstration  while  in  the  country. 
Archbishops  Pantin  of  Trinidad  and  Carter  of  Jamaica 
decided  to  wait  with  Dickson  at  the  airport  and  joined 
him  on  the  next  flight  out  of  the  country.  The  three 


bishops  were  hoping  to  participate  in  an  ecumenical  ser- 
vice to  be  held  in  connection  with  the  imminent  expul- 
sion of  British  Jesuit,  Father  Patrick  Connors.  The  21  year 
veteran  missionary  was  to  be  expelled  from  Guyana  in 
what  appears  to  have  been  part  of  the  government’s  reac- 
tion to  widespread  criticism  of  the  blatantly  fraudulent 
election  held  in  December  1985.  According  to  the  human 
rights  group,  Americas  Watch,  “an  election  system  which 
worked  was  destroyed  by  a combination  of  changes  in  the 
law  and  the  way  in  which  the  law  was  applied”.  Connors 
has  since  been  expelled  from  the  country.  President  De- 
smond Hoyte  and  his  Peoples  National  Congress  Party 
will  remain  in  power  for  another  term  despite  interna- 
tional criticism  that  includes  other  Caribbean  neigh- 
bours. ( Mission  Intercom). 

Common  Stand  by  Christians  Desirable 

The  World  Council  of  Churches  (WCC)  and  the  Vat- 
ican should  issue  joint  statements  on  “crucial  situations” 
involving  world  peace  and  justice,  Gunther  Gassman, 
director  of  the  WCC  Faith  and  Order  Commission,  said 
during  a recent  interview  on  Vatican  Radio. 

“It  is  crucial  concerning  some  of  the  worldwide  issues 
of  peace  and  justice,  social  issues,  racism  and  so  on,  that 
Christians  should  be  able  to  speak  with  one  voice,”  he 
said. 

“We  wish  we  could  find  ways  and  methods  by  which 
Catholic  and  the  WCC  could  at  very  crucial  points  really 
say  something  together.  It  would  show  people  that  Chris- 
tians have  so  much  in  common  that  they  are  able  to  take  a 
common  stand,”  he  said. 

Issuing  joint  statements  at  the  international  level  has 
been  hindered  by  the  different  natures  and  structures  of 
the  WCC  and  the  Catholic  Church,  Mr.  Gassman  said: 
“The  WCC,  which  is  a federation,  a community  of  inde- 
pendent Churches,  cannot  speak  with  binding  authority 
for  the  Churches”. 

The  Catholic  Church  is  a single  worldwide  Church 
headed  by  a Pope  who  can  speak  with  binding  authority. 
( Christian  Conference  of  Asia  News). 

Bolivia:  Popular  Religion  Assessed 

Bishop  Julio  Terrazas,  the  new  President  of  the  Bolivian 
Bishops’  Conference,  is  urging  pastoral  workers  here  to 
take  a more  positive  view  of  the  religious  practices  of  the 
country’s  Aymara  and  Quechua  populations. 

For  centuries  these  practices  have  been  frowned  on  as 
pagan  remnants  that  impede  the  full  flowering  of  Catholic 
orthodoxy. 

Although  Catholicism  has  been  Bolivia’s  official  re- 
ligion since  the  days  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  this  nation’s 
indigenous  peasants  have  not  abandoned  their  pre-Co- 
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lumbian  religious  practices.  They  baptize  their  children  in 
the  Catholic  faith  but  secretly  continue  to  practice  many 
ancestral  rites.  Statues  of  the  Virgin  are  paraded  in  fes- 
tivals where  devils  and  other  spirits  are  personified  amid 
streamers,  shouts  and  merriment. 

Even  the  paintings  that  adorn  Bolivian  churches  show 
this  mixture:  native  artists  often  depict  the  Virgin  Mary  as 
the  Pachamama,  the  Earth  Goddess,  and  angels  and 
saints  represent  a variety  of  pre-Columbian  deities.  Major 
Catholic  feasts  have  also  become  wedded  to  indigenous 
rituals:  the  feast  of  the  Holy  Cross  is  linked  to  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  land’s  fertility;  the  Immaculate  Conception  to 
the  end  of  planting  season;  and  the  month  of  Mary  (May) 
to  the  harvest  feasts. 

Orthodox  and  indigenous  beliefs  again  meet  on  24 
January  in  the  Festival  of  Ekeko  or  the  God  of  Abun- 
dance. Bolivians  flock  to  church  with  a variety  of  images 
symbolizing  their  lives  — miniature  houses,  play  money, 
tiny  suitcases,  dolls,  sweets,  fruits,  notes  of  petition  and 
pleas  for  good  luck  — and  ask  the  priest’s  blessing. 

Bishop  Terrazas  has  asked  the  Social  Pastoral  team  of 
Oruru,  his  diocese,  to  study  the  area’s  ancestral  religious 
practices.  At  a recent  diocesan  pastoral  meeting,  partici- 
pants mapped  out  plans  to  rediscover  the  religious  value 
of  formerly  taboo  practices  such  as  ancestor  worship, 
worship  of  the  Pachamama  and  of  a variety  of  “sacred” 
mountains,  and  festivities  surrounding  “carnival,”  cele- 
brated before  Lent. 

In  1986  they  will  begin  forming  pastoral  agents  in 
understanding  native  rites  and  work  closely  with 
organizers  of  religious  festivals  to  help  them  impart  the 
deeper  meaning  of  the  celebration  to  the  community. 
( Latinamerica  Press). 


Dialogue,  Inculturation, 

Lay  Involvement  Needed 

Interreligious  dialogue  and  inculturation  are  almost  a 
papal  mandate  to  Indian  Catholics,  said  the  president  of 
the  Catholic  Bishops’  Conference  of  India  (CBCI),  Arch- 
bishop Simon  I.  Pimenta  of  Bombay  while  opening  its 
17th  general  meeting  at  Pilar  Seminary,  Goa,  1,550  km 
south  of  Bombay,  recently. 

The  opening  Mass  was  concelebrated  by  107  bishops 
including  the  Apostolic  Pro  Nuncio,  Archbishop 
Agostino  Cacciavillan,  and  160  priests  with  Archbishop 
Pimenta  acting  as  principal  celebrant. 

During  the  meeting  most  CBCI  bishops  admitted  Vat- 
ican Council  II  recommendations  on  involvement  of  laity 
had  not  been  properly  implemented  in  India  due  to  the 
clergy’s  fear  of  domination  by  the  laity.  They  felt  there  was 
some  lay  involvement,  but  it  did  not  meet  the  expecta- 
tions of  Vatican  Council  II. 

Fear  and  ignorance  of  the  Council  documents  by  the 
clergy  and  a wrong  notion  of  ecclesiology  were  reasons 
for  failure,  the  bishops  said.  The  solution  is^to  make 
known  the  rights  and  duties  of  laity  in  the  Church 
through  faith  formation,  the  bishops  decided. 

The  bishops  will  hold  a “Solidarity  Sunday  for  the 
Oppressed”  to  show  care  for  Christians  of  scheduled 
caste  suffering  discrimination. 

The  pope’s  visit  to  India  in  February  brought  the  Indian 
Church  and  Pope  closer  together  and  was  a faith  experi- 
ence, Archbishop  Pimenta  said  in  his  report  on  the  visit. 
The  Pope’s  visit  was  declared  a success  but  the  report 
admitted  some  things  went  wrong. 

Bishop  Joseph  Thumma  of  Vijayawada  in  Hyderabad, 
CBCI  Secretary  General,  said  during  his  report  that  al- 
though Church  services,  especially  in  education,  health 
and  social  action  have  expanded,  many  problems  still 
must  be  faced. 

One  of  these  problems  is  the  recent  expulsion  of  some 
foreign  missionaries  by  the  government.  ( Asia  Focus). 


y 
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For  One  Shining  Moment 


By  Fr.  Don  Boyle,  S.F.M. 

The  sharp  loud  crack  of  a bat 
hitting  a small  white  ball  and 
then  a fleeting  glimpse  of  that 
round  hard  sphere  climbing  higher 
and  higher  into  the  hazy  blue  sky  as  a 
tiny  wave  of  human  voices  swells  into 
a mighty  roar  of  cheers  and  groans. 
It’s  baseball  time  at  Koshien  Stadium 
in  Osaka. 

“Oh  just  another  baseball  series,” 
you  think.  I can  already  see  you 
smothering  a yawn.  But  this  baseball 
series  is  different.  This  is  high  school 
baseball.  The  best  high  school  base- 
ball teams  from  all  over  Japan  con- 
verge on  Koshien  Stadium  in  the 
Spring  and  in  the  Summer  for  two 
weeks  of  exciting,  thrill-packed, 
jumping  up  and  down  in  the 
bleachers  baseball.  Wearing  the  fa- 
miliar black  school  uniforms  with 


the  gold  buttons  and  the  Civil  War 
style  caps,  the  boys  look  like  all  the 
other  high  school  students  in  the 
country  as  they  carry  the  big  duffel 
bags  into  the  stadium.  However, 
there  is  a kind  of  a tension  or  a 
dream-like  quality  that  seems  to  ema- 
nate from  those  apple-cheeked 
youngsters.  They  don’t  laugh  and  jos- 
tle each  other  as  much  as  boys  their 
age  might  do  on  a long  trip  together. 
In  spite  of  their  youthful  appearance 
they  exude  a kind  of  a mature  con- 
fidence and  self-possession  that  must 
be  at  least  partially  attributed  to 
those  long  gruelling  hours  spent  on 
the  practice  field,  charging  hard  hit 
grounders,  sliding  into  bases,  shag- 
ging flies  up  against  the  outfield 
fence,  laying  down  bunts  until  they 
get  it  exactly  right  and  always  hus- 
tling no  matter  how  exhausted  they 


might  feel.  With  lightning  quick  re- 
flexes these  lean  young  athletes  are 
almost  at  the  peak  of  their  physical 
coordination. 

There  is  something  refreshing 
about  young  high  school  boys  who 
give  their  very  best  efforts  not  for  big 
bucks  but  simply  for  the  honour  and 
glory  of  the  school. 

I always  get  a bit  of  a lump  in  my 
throat  and  my  eyes  mist  over  when  I 
see  those  eager  young  players  run- 
ning in  on  the  double  to  huddle  be- 
fore their  turn  at  bat  with  a grim- 
faced manager  and  the  team  twelve 
runs  behind.  In  spite  of  the  odds, 
those  boys  are  convinced  that  they 
will  put  some  hits  together  and  win  it 
all  for  good  old  Alma  Mater.  Of 
course,  they  usually  don’t  win  but 
they  do  give  it  their  very  best  right  up 
until  the  very  last  minute  of  play. 


The  winning  team  marches  around  the  field  in  1985.  Koshien  Stadium,  Osaka,  Japan. 
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Who  could  ask  for  anything  more? 

Bitter  salt  tears  stream  down  the 
cheeks  of  the  younger  boys  on  the 
losing  team.  After  bowing  re- 
spectfully to  their  rivals,  lined  up 
across  the  infield,  they  square  their 
shoulders  and  stick  out  their  chins  as 
the  hallowed  words  of  the  rival’s 
school  song  echo  across  the  playing 
field.  Cheerleaders,  parents,  friends, 
farmers,  fishermen  and  merchants 
from  the  hometown  join  in  the  mov- 
ing lyrics. 


“I  think  Jesus  also 
wanted  to  point  out  to 
us  how  much  we  miss 
out  on  real  happiness 
by  not  approaching 
the  ‘Good  News’  with 
the  same  enthusiasm 


After  bowing  to  their  faithful  fans 
and  apologizing  to  them  for  losing, 
the  vanquished  team  wastes  no  time 
in  hustling  to  the  dug-out  for  a 
soothing  shower.  However  each 
player  stops  just  long  enough  at  the 
edge  of  the  diamond  to  scoop  up  a 
couple  of  handfuls  of  the  precious 
soil  of  Koshien  Stadium.  To  most 
people  it  looks  just  like  baked  clay 

Fr.  Don  Boyle,  S.F.M.,  and  friend. 


but  to  the  boys  who  have  known  the 
thrill  of  playing  on  that  hallowed 
field,  those  tiny  particles  of  dirt  must 
seem  like  golden  dust  in  that  strange 
romantic  glaze  of  refracted  light  from 
the  fading  afternoon  sun.  It  is  truly 
amazing  that  there  is  any  soil  at  all 
left  in  Koshien  Stadium.  Except  for 
two  years  during  the  Pacific  War  the 
tournament  has  been  held  every  year 
since  1915  (English  was  a forbidden 
language  during  the  war  years  and  so 
handy  baseball  terms  were  quickly 
translated  into  cumbersome  Jap- 
anese. Even  the  sportscasters  couldn’t 
cope).  In  the  ball  park  it  was  only  dirt 
but  in  countless  homes  scattered  all 
over  this  nation  that  little  bag  of  dust 
is  a kind  of  a shrine.  It  commemo- 
rates nothing  if  not  those  few  brief 
moments  of  glory  under  the  sun 
when  all  the  eyes  of  Japan  were 
focused  on  one  determined  youth  as 
he  crouched  over  the  plate  and  wag- 
gled the  big  bat  over  his  shoulder  as 
another  boy,  in  a different  uniform, 
jerked  his  cap  down  over  his  brow 
and  fingered  the  resin  bag  while  look- 
ing for  a signal  from  the  catcher. 

On  one  very  wet  and  rainy  day  in 
Spring  the  ground  was  soaked  with 
heavy  rains  and  the  muddy  infield 
made  it  difficult  to  perform  those  div- 
ing saves  and  shoe-string  catches  for 
which  Koshien  is  justly  famous.  The 
TV  cameras  panned  the  spectators 


huddled  under  umbrellas  or  with  oil 
slicks  pulled  up  over  their  heads.  The 
cameras  came  to  rest  on  one  young 
girl.  She  was  a pretty  little 
cheerleader.  Her  hair  was  plastered 
to  her  scalp  as  she  stood  there  in  the 
heavy  downpour  and  urged  the  sup- 
porters of  her  team  on  to  even  greater 
efforts.  I realized  then  that  far  from 
being  just  another  baseball  game  this 
was  nothing  less  than  complete  and 
selfless  dedication  to  a noble  cause. 
Of  course  they  want  to  win  the  con- 
test in  the  worst  way  but  even  more 
important  than  winning  is  the  desire 
to  experience  those  glorious  mo- 
ments with  all  their  being.  This  time 
will  never  come  again.  How  does  the 
song  go?  “For  one  brief  shining  mo- 
ment there  was  Camelot!” 


. .we  can  live  more 
abundant  lives  by 
giving  it  our  best  shot 
while  we  are  pilgrims 
in  this  world  for  just  a 
few  shining  moments.  ” 


On  one  occasion  Our  Lord  told  his 
disciples:  “The  children  of  this  world 
are  wiser  in  their  own  generation 
than  the  children  of  light”.  I always 
thought  that  Jesus  was  just  referring 
to  the  amazing  amount  of  energy  that 
worldly-wise  people  are  willing  to  ex- 
pend in  order  to  make  the  big  bucks. 
It  is  no  secret  that  they  put  those  of  us 
who  call  ourselves  Christians  and  fol- 
lowers of  Jesus  to  shame  by  their  ded- 
ication and  sheer  drive.  However,  I 
think  Jesus  also  wanted  to  point  out 
to  us  how  much  we  miss  out  on  real 
happiness  by  not  approaching  the 
“Good  News”  with  the  same  enthu- 
siasm. Just  as  those  youngsters  at 
Koshien  can  call  upon  a reservoir  of 
courage  and  strength  in  a clutch  we 
too  have  a deeper  life  inside.  A1 
though  the  bones  are  more  brittle 
and  the  muscles  have  sagged  some 
what  and  life  may  have  dealt  us  some 
telling  blows,  we  can  live  more  abun- 
dant lives  by  giving  it  our  best  shot 
while  we  are  pilgrims  in  this  world 
for  just  a few  shining  moments. 


A Q TheWoR) 

A Concern  For  Others 


By  Fr.  John  Gault,  S.F.M. 


“At  the  evening  of  life,  you  will  be 
examined  in  love.” 


St.  John  of  the  Cross 

The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke  stresses  the  im- 
portance of  John  the  Baptist  in  world  history.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Judaean  hill  country  were 
deeply  impressed  at  the  time  of  John’s  birth  and  treasured 
their  knowledge  of  him  in  their  hearts,  crying  out:  “What 
will  this  child  turn  out  to  be?”  (Lk.l:66). 

According  to  Christian  understanding,  John’s  mission 
was  to  prepare  the  people  of  Israel  for  the  arrival  of  the 
Messiah.  John’s  teaching  was  a very  simple  one  with 
social  implications:  “If  anyone  has  two  tunics  he  must 
share  with  the  man  who  has  none,  and  the  one  with 
something  to  eat  must  do  the  same”  (Lk.3:ll).  John 
considered  it  very  wrong  for  some  people  to  have  more 
than  they  needed  while  others  possessed  so  little  that  they 
could  barely  survive. 

John’s  character  can  be  described  as  very  severe.  He  was 
a man  of  the  desert,  one  who  threatened  divine  judgment: 
“Brood  of  vipers,  who  warned  you  to  fly  from  the  retribu- 
tion that  is  coming”  (Lk.3:71).  He  exhorted  them  to  give 
evidence  of  true  repentance  by  “producing  the  appropri- 
ate fruit”  (Lk.3:8).  Those  who  refused  to  change  their 
ways  he  compared  to  chaff  which  would  be  thrown  into 
“a  fire  which  would  never  go  out”  (Lk.3:17). 

There  is  a remarkable  similarity  between  John  the  Bap- 
tist’s message  and  the  cure  for  neurosis  proposed  by  a 
famous  psychiatrist  of  this  century,  Alfred  Adler.  Dr. 
Adler  summed  up  his  forty  years  of  psychological  studies 


with  the  simple  statement:  ‘All  neurosis  is  vanity’.  Accord- 
ing to  Adler,  the  healing  process  for  the  neurotic  was  to 
develop  a deep  sense  of  social  concern;  that  is,  become 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  those  less  fortunate  than  him- 
self. 

Adler  understands  vanity  as  preoccupation  with  self;  of 
having  a high  opinion  of  oneself,  or  taking  delight  in 
attracting  the  attention  of  others.  Such  a person,  Dr.  Adler 
argues,  will  have  difficulty  dealing  with  reality. 

Our  interest  here  is  Adler’s  technique  for  healing  neu- 
rosis. He  was  convinced  that  this  emotional  illness  de- 
veloped because  individual  humans  easily  acquired  a deep 
sense  of  inferiority.  This  results  because  of  our  need  as 
social  beings  to  live  in  community.  By  living  in  com- 
munity, however,  we  feel  compelled  to  compare  ourselves 
with  other  members  of  society.  Individuals  who  make  this 
comparison  may  find  themselves  wanting  and  develop  a 
sense  of  inferiority.  This  leads  to  a process  of  compensa- 
tion to  help  the  individual  feel  that  he  is  as  good  as  anyone 
else.  Frequently,  this  inspires  over-compensation  and  feel- 
ings of  superiority  develop.  This  feeling  of  superiority  or 
vanity  pushes  one  to  seek  power  and  to  dominate  others, 
causing  one  to  live  on  the  edge  of  neurosis. 

Dr.  Adler’s  solution  reminds  me  of  John  the  Baptist’s 
call  to  repentance.  The  psychiatrist’s  suggested  cure  is  the 
development  of  one’s  social  feelings.  Nourishing  concern 
for  others  helps  overcome  self-centredness  and  self-preoc- 
cupation which  is  the  basis  of  the  neurosis. 

John  the  Baptist  and  Dr.  Adler  were  simply  saying: 
‘Love  thy  neighbour’.  Both  predicted  dire  consequences  if 
humanity  failed  to  heed  the  advice.  Alfred  Adler  urged  the 
re-education  of  the  European  psyche  along  these  lines. 
Without  social  concern  human  society  falls  apart. 

Dr.  Ira  Progoff,  a psychotherapist  who  has  studied 
Adler’s  works  in  depth,  sums  up  the  solution  in  these 
words:  “It  is  only  by  this  pervasive  and  social  feeling  that 
the  vanity  which  is  the  sign  of  neurosis  can  be  lastingly 
overcome”. 

John  the  Baptist’s  call  to  repentance  and  concern  for 
others  is  as  timely  today  as  it  was  when  he  first  made  it. 

The  Old  Testament  book  of  Ecclesiastes  tells  us:  “What 
was  will  be  again;  what  has  been  done  will  be  done  again; 
and  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun”  (Eccles.l:9). 

Jesus  gives  us  the  divine  cure  for  neurosis  by  telling  a 
story  about  animals.  It  can  be  found  in  the  Gospel  ac- 
cording to  Matthew  25:31-46.  Read  it.  It  may  help  you. 
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“He  will  strengthen  your  mind 
and  the  wisdom  you  desire 
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Children,  Mexico  City,  Mexico 


Wisdom  concealed,  and  treasure 
undiscovered, 

what  use  is  either  of  these? 

Better  a man  who  conceals  his  folly 
than  a man  who  conceals  his  wisdom. 


Global  Fbrish 


The  Pacific  and  Peace 


The  following  are  excerpts  from  The  Pacific  and  Peace,  a 
pastoral  letter  of  the  Catholic  Bishops’  Conference  of  the 
Pacific  (CEPAC)  published  earlier  this  year.  The  Editor. 

In  this  Year  of  Peace,  we,  the  Catholic  Bishops  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  want  to  renew  our  common  commit- 
ment to  promoting  peace  and  express  again  our  com- 
mon hope  that  true  peace  is  possible  in  our  world.  We  feel 
urged  to  address  ourselves  in  a special  way  to  the  need  for 
peace  in  our  Pacific  region. 

In  order  to  bring  about  this  peace  we  need  to  clear  away 
all  obstacles,  to  prepare  our  hearts  to  receive  this  peace, 
and  to  struggle  to  spread  its  reign  around  us.  We  are  called 
to  be  instruments  of  peace  (Mt  5:9). 

In  the  words  of  Pope  Paul  VI,  “development  is  the  new 
name  for  peace”  ( Populorum  Progressio  no.  76).  By  this 
the  Pope  affirms  that  peaceful  relations  among  the  nations 
of  the  world  and  peaceful  societies  depend  upon  a sharing 
of  the  fruits  of  development  by  all  people. 

As  Christians  we  recognize  that  “development  cannot 
be  limited  to  mere  economic  growth”  ( Populorum  Pro- 
gressio no.  14),  that  “increased  possession  is  not  the  ulti- 
mate good  of  individuals  or  nations”  (no.  19).  When  we 
look  at  the  kinds  of  development  taking  place  in  our 
countries,  we  have  to  ask  ourselves:  Do  they  really  lead  us 
from  a less  human  to  a more  fully  human  condition  of 
life?  Is  there  not  a danger  that,  in  the  name  of  develop- 
ment, our  most  cherished  social  and  spiritual  values  are 
given  less  importance  or  even  become  lost  altogether, 
leaving  us  with  just  the  “empty  shells”  of  our  traditions? 

We  must  ask  ourselves:  Does  development  lead  to 
peace 

when  development  aims  at  copying  or  “catching  up 
with”  the  lifestyle  of  richer  countries,  makes  us  more 
and  more  dependent  on  foreign  resources,  and  gives 
preference  to  these  resources  over  those  available  lo- 
cally? 

when  access  to  money  and  what  it  can  buy  become 
the  most  important  things  in  our  lives,  and  lead  us  into 
forms  of  excessive  competition  which  create  conflict 
and  disharmony  and  place  unnecessary  burdens  on 
people? 

when  individualism  and  the  desire  for  personal  ad- 
vantage lead  people  to  abandon  traditional  forms  of 
sharing  which  encourage  everybody  to  contribute  to 
the  needs  of  the  family  and  the  community? 

when  development  programmes  benefit  a few  privi- 


leged people  or  groups,  instead  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion, and  create  a growing  gap  and  new  tensions 
between  the  “haves”  and  the  “have-nots”  in  our  so- 
cieties? 

when  development  projects  take  no  account  of  the 
present  and  future  risks  to  our  environment? 

when  aid  agreements  with  big  countries  and  organi- 
zations seem  to  demand  that  we  take  sides  in  the  politi- 
cal struggles  between  the  superpowers? 

In  order  for  development  to  be  an  instrument  of  peace, 
we  call  upon  Christians  and  all  men  and  women  of  good- 
will to  look  critically  at  the  ways  in  which  development 
programmes  are  changing  our  lives.  We  ask  those  in 
special  positions  of  decision-making  to  study  and  work 
seriously  to  implement  those  types  of  development  which 
will  ensure  a more  equitable  sharing  of  benefits,  be  more 
suited  to  our  available  resources,  and  allow  for  the  fullest 
possible  community  participation.  In  other  words,  we  call 
for  a model  of  development  which  will  truly  promote  a 
more  human  way  of  life  for  all  and  allow  us  to  retain  our 
dignity  and  uniqueness  as  peoples. 

Peace  is  a fruit  of  justice.  If  we  want  to  build  peace,  we 
have  to  denounce  and  work  against  injustice  in  all  its 
forms.  Some  areas  of  injustice  in  the  Pacific  today 
urgently  need  to  be  addressed: 

“For  Pacific  peoples,  land  is  more  than  an  essential  means  of 
physical  sustenance  and  survival.  It  is  above  all  a focus  of  our 
identity  as  peoples  — passed  on  in  sacred  trust  to  ourselves 
and  those  who  will  come  after  us.” 
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Land:  For  Pacific  peoples,  land  is  more  than  an  essen- 
tial means  of  physical  sustenance  and  survival.  It  is  above 
all  a focus  of  our  identity  as  peoples,  linking  us  with  those 
who  have  gone  before  us,  and  passed  on  in  sacred  trust  to 
ourselves  and  those  who  will  come  after  us.  As  Christians, 
we  recognize  that  land  is  a precious  gift  of  our  Creator,  to 
be  used  for  our  common  benefit  and  also  to  be  respected. 

Migrants:  We  want  to  express  our  concern  for  all 
groups  of  migrants  in  the  Pacific.  In  most  cases  they  are  an 
ethnic  minority  and  often  the  victims  of  historical  circum- 
stances. We  appeal  for  the  protection  of  their  legitimate 
human  rights. 

At  the  same  time,  we  feel  obliged  to  challenge  policies 
which  encourage  emigration  as  a major  way  of  solving 
any  Pacific  country’s  internal  development  difficulties.  It 
is  too  simple  a solution,  avoids  the  task  of  working  for 
more  appropriate  and  humane  long-term  measures,  and 
places  unjust  burdens  on  neighbouring  regions  which 
have  to  host  immigrant  groups. 

Self-determination  and  independence:  We  wish  to  ex- 
press our  support  and  encouragement  to  those  of  our 
peoples  who  are  still  struggling  and  working  towards  self- 
determination  and  independence.  We  urge  them, 
however,  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  avoid  any  form  of 
violence.  A special  focus  of  our  concern  at  this  time  is 
New  Caledonia,  and  we  hope  that  the  Churches  of  that 
country  will  continue  to  work  together  in  promoting  a 
just  solution  to  the  current  situation. 

Political  independence,  however,  cannot  be  seen  as  a 
final  goal.  Those  of  our  peoples  who  have  already 
achieved  it  still  face  serious  challenges,  such  as  new  forms 
of  economic  and  cultural  dependency.  In  addition,  several 
of  our  countries  still  lack  the  structures  for  the  full  par- 
ticipation of  their  citizens  in  all  the  important  decisions  of 
public  life. 

When  we  speak  of  peace  in  the  Pacific,  we  are  painfully 
aware  that  our  ocean  has  become  one  of  the  principal 
locations  of  the  so-called  “arms  race”  between  the  world’s 
most  powerful  nations.  Apart  from  testing  sites  and  bases 
for  other  military  programmes,  an  untold  number  of 
planes,  ships  and  submarines  carrying  deadly  weapons 
cruise  freely  through  our  air  and  waters. 

As  Christians,  we  are  equally  concerned  about  another 
side  of  the  arms  race:  the  fact  that  “it  harms  the  poor  in  an 
unbearable  manner”  ( Pacem  in  Terris,  no.  109;  and 
Vatican  Declaration  on  Disarmament  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, 7 May  1976).  Instead  of  being  used  for  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  of  people,  especially  those 
in  desperate  need,  larger  and  larger  amounts  of  the 
world’s  resources  are  being  swallowed  up  for  making 
weapons  and  building  up  military  strength.  This  situation 
adds  to  conflicts  which  already  exist. 

Let  us  enter  into  the  celebration  and  the  task  of  this 
Year  of  Peace,  mindful  that  peacemaking  is  not  optional 
for  Christians.  Let  us  begin  this  task  in  our  families  and 
communities,  working  to  do  away  with  all  causes  of 
destructive  conflict,  distrust  and  disharmony,  selfish  in- 
terests of  all  kinds,  all  ways  of  using  power  to  dominate 
others,  all  barriers  which  divide  people  from  one  another. 


Fr.  Michael  B.  Dwyer,  S.F.M. 
1908-1986 


Fr.  Michael  Dwyer,  S.F.M. , a missionary  priest  of  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  died  during  the 
morning  of  6 June  1986.  He  was  77. 

A native  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  Fr.  Dwyer  joined  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  in  1933  and  was  or- 
dained a priest  in  1938.  Prior  to  this  time,  Dwyer  worked 
as  a teaching  brother  with  the  Irish  Christian  Brothers  in 
New  York  and  in  Vancouver,  B.C.  for  three  years. 

A missionary  career  which  spanned  over  48  years,  Fr. 
Dwyer  served  as  a Chaplain  in  the  Royal  Canadian  Navy 
during  the  Second  World  War.  His  career  took  him  to  the 
Dominican  Republic,  where  he  worked  as  a parish  priest 
for  12  years,  and  to  Japan.  While  in  Japan,  Fr.  Dwyer  also 
acted  as  Scarboro’s  Regional  Superior  for  the  country. 

In  1966,  Fr.  Dwyer  returned  to  Canada  permanently  to 
work  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Halifax  at  St.  Mary’s  Cathe- 
dral, and  St.  Theresa’s  and  St.  John  the  Baptist’s  churches. 

Remembered  as  a man  with  a gentle,  easy  going  man- 
ner, Fr.  Dwyer  was  “a  good  listener,”  says  Fr.  John  Gault, 
S.F.M.,  a colleague  who  worked  with  him  in  the  Domin- 
ican Republic. 

“Mike  possessed  the  rare  quality  whereby  others 
opened  up  to  him  easily.  This  was  a great  comfort  to  many 
young  missionaries  who  found  themselves  living  and 
working  outside  Canada  for  the  first  time,”  says  Gault. 

At  a memorial  Mass  of  the  Resurrection  celebrated  at 
Scarboro’s  headquarters,  Fr.  Clair  Yaeck,  S.F.M.,  deliv- 
ered the  homily. 

“Despite  a difficulty  with  languages,”  said  Yaeck,  “Fr. 
Dwyer  was  able  to  communicate  a warmth  which  allowed 
others  to  speak  to  him  easily.” 

“Even  30  years  after  leaving  Shimabara,  Japan,  people 
continued  to  ask  for  Mike.” 

“It  was  precisely  this  encouraging  manner  which  en- 
deared him  to  many  people  in  the  Archdiocese  of 
Halifax,”  Yaeck  said. 
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Broadcasting  For 
International  Understanding 


The  following  is  a feature  interview 
with  Fr.  Bob  Ogle,  the  Director  of 
Broadcasting  For  International  Un- 
derstanding, conducted  by  Michael 
Donelson,  Assistant  Editor  of  Scar- 
boro  Missions.  Donelson  spoke  with 
Fr.  Ogle  about  his  current  work  with 
Broadcasting  For  International  Un- 
derstanding and  the  need  for  creative 
education  in  the  media. 

Broadcasting  for  International 
Understanding  began  shortly  after 
Fr.  Ogle  resigned  his  nomination  to 
seek  re-election  as  the  Member  of 
Parliament  for  Saskatoon  East  in 
March  1984.  Ogle  brings  to  this  proj- 
ect extensive  experience  in  the  de- 
velopment field  gained  while  work- 
ing as  a missionary  priest  in  North 
East  Brazil  and  while  sitting  on  vari- 
ous parliamentary  committees  re- 
lated to  the  North-South  dialogue. 

Donelson  spoke  with  Fr.  Ogle  in 
his  office  at  St.  Paul’s  University  in 
Ottawa.  The  Editor. 


Scarboro  Missions:  What  is  Broad- 
casting for  International  Under- 
standing? How  and  why  did  it  come 
about? 

Fr.  Bob  Ogle:  Broadcasting  for  Inter- 
national Understanding  came  about 
because  I,  and  some  others  in  the 
international  development  field,  felt 
that  the  whole  North-South  question 
was,  and  remains,  a subject  that  is  not 
understood  by  the  average  person. 
We  have  tried  to  find  a way  to  address 
this  very  complicated  but  very  real 
question  using  a popular,  easily  un- 
derstood format.  Since  television  rep- 
resents the  most  accessible  source  of 
information  for  people  we  chose  this 
medium  to  communicate  our  mes- 
sage. 

Scarboro:  Is  your  involvement  with  it 
full  time? 

Ogle:  Yes.  Following  my  time  in  the 
House  of  Commons  my  Bishop  gave 
me  an  open  door  to  do  what  I 


wanted.  While  in  the  Commons  this 
had  been  my  area  of  expertise.  I sat 
on  the  North-South  Task  Force,  the 
special  Sub-committee  studying  Can- 
ada’s relations  with  Latin  America 
and  the  Caribbean,  and  I was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Standing  Committee  on 
External  Affairs-CIDA  and  National 
Defence.  I also  acted  as  External  Af- 
fairs critic  for  the  New  Democratic 
Party. 

My  interest  in  international  devel- 
opment really  goes  back  more  than 
25  years.  Broadcasting  for  Interna- 
tional Understanding  represents  a 
new  approach  or  a different  pulpit. 
It’s  the  basic  question  of  looking  after 
the  poor.  It’s  caring  for  the  poor,  the 
weak,  the  oppressed.  Frequently,  the 
poor  are  stepped  on  by  people  who 
don’t  see  the  consequences  of  their 
actions.  Broadcasting  For  Interna- 
tional Understanding  hopes  to  point 
out  these  connections. 

Scarboro:  Your  first  television  pro- 


Fr.  Bob  Ogle  on  the  set  of  “Ain’t  No  Paradise”.  Using  humour  to  present  the  problems  of  international  development, 


Paul  Latour,  Ottawa  Citizen 


gramme,  “Ain’t  No  Paradise”,  pre- 
miered last  March  in  Ottawa.  'VCTiat 
was  the  response  of  the  public  and 
media  to  it? 

Ogle:  The  response  to  “Ain’t  No  Par- 
adise” was  positive.  We  hoped  to  use 
this  programme  as  a taking  off  point 
prior  to  selling  the  idea  to  the  net- 
works. This  has  been  put  on  hold 
because  both  myself,  and  Steve 
McLoughlin,  the  writer  of  the  show, 
have  become  ill.  Preliminary  contact 
was  made  with  the  C.B.C.,  C.T.V., 
Global  and  T.V.  Ontario  but  we  have 
been  unable  to  follow  it  up  because  of 
our  illness. 

Scar  boro:  In  “Ain’t  No  Paradise”, 
you  have  taken  a very  serious  issue, 
namely  international  development 
and  its  many  pitfalls,  and  presented  it 
using  humour.  Why  humour? 

Ogle:  Nobody  has  ever  tried  to  ad- 
dress this  extremely  complicated  is- 
sue with  humour.  To  get  a subject  as 
difficult  as  this  into  living  rooms  it 
has  to  be  done  with  sugar  so  the  mes- 
sage slips  in.  “Ain’t  No  Paradise”  ex- 
amines the  tensions  which  arise 
when  an  aid  agency  visits  a field 
worker  to  investigate  how  the  funds 
are  spent.  Although  the  aid  people 
are  good  willed  they  often  don’t 
know  how  to  help.  They  want  to  do  it 
the  way  they  would  back  home. 

Scarboro:  Is  your  approach  to  co- 
produce a series  for  television? 

Ogle:  We  would  like  to  co-produce 
with  another  group  which  possesses 
the  expertise.  We  were  able  to  pro- 
duce “Ain’t  No  Paradise”  for  around 
$45,000.  A network  show  can  cost 
between  $200,000  and  $250,000  for 
one  30-minute  segment.  If  we  can  get 
a network  to  co-produce  with  us  a 
series  of  shows  using  quality  actors 
and  material  there  is  an  open  market 
for  it  around  the  world. 

Scarboro:  What  feedback  did  you  re- 
ceive from  people  you  spoke  with  in 
Europe  about  your  work? 

Ogle:  We  visited  Holland,  France, 


Belgium  and  England  and  everyone 
we  spoke  to  expressed  an  interest  in 
our  work. 

They  have  some  excellent  pro- 
grammes. Holland,  for  example,  has 
excellent  puppet  shows  geared  to 
young  children  which  discuss  devel- 
opment issues  that  would  be  very 
simple  to  dub.  They  are  interested  in 
having  someone  in  North  America 
take  this  up  and  dub  it  into  English  or 
French. 

Scarboro:  Who  produces  these  pro- 
grammes in  Holland,  for  example? 


“Broadcasting  for  Inter- 
national Understanding 
represents  a new  approach 
or  a different  pulpit.  It’s  the 
basic  question  of  looking 
after  the  poor.  It’s  caring  for 
the  poor,  the  weak,  the 
oppressed.” 


Ogle:  In  Holland  a group  called 
NOVIB  produces  these  shows.  They 
represent  the  non-governmental 
organizations  and  receive  sponsor- 
ships from  the  churches  and  from 
other  areas  as  well.  People  there  are 
thinking  in  terms  that  I haven’t  met 
anybody  thinking  about  here.  The 
government  is  involved  in  this  area 
also.  They  are  again  just  so  far  ahead 
in  their  thinking.  You  could  liken  this 
involvement  to  having  CIDA  sponsor 
a series  on  television  that  spoke  of  a 
philosophy  or  approach  to  develop- 
ment geared  to  children. 

Scarboro:  Have  you  approached 
CIDA  with  this  idea? 

Ogle:  What  we  have  tried  to  do  first  is 
to  fulfil  our  own  commitment  to 
CIDA  which  was  to  put  together 
three  television  shows.  We  have  pro- 
duced two  shows  and  rented  another 
from  England  called  “The  People 
Trade”.  “The  People  Trade”  was  pro- 
duced last  year  and  deals  with  the 
movement  of  peoples  around  the 
Third  World  by  international  corpo- 
rations. Through  this  practice  of  im- 


porting labour  from  poor  countries 
these  corporations  are  able  to  lower 
their  labour  costs.  We  brought  this 
show  home  with  us  and  have  tried  to 
get  a sponsor.  I approached  the  Ca- 
nadian Labour  Congress  but  was 
turned  down.  It’s  just  not  in  their 
thinking.  They  wonder  why  there  is 
all  this  unemployment  or  why  jobs 
are  going,  yet  they  don’t  see  the  neces- 
sity of  trying  to  change  the  under- 
standing of  this. 

Scarboro:  Why  do  you  think  Hol- 
land, for  example,  is  so  far  ahead  of 
Canada  in  examining  the  questions? 
Why  does  the  media  accord  so  little 
in-depth  attention  to  Third  World 
development  issues? 

Ogle:  I think  it  has  a lot  to  do  with 
the  philosophy  of  how  people  live. 
Basically,  the  media,  although  they 
say  they  are  interested  in  public  is- 
sues, are  in  the  business  of  selling 
property  or  goods.  To  discuss  these 
issues  seriously  I’m  sure  they  feel  they 
would  be  unable  to  sell  the  pro- 
gramme. I think  they  can,  if  the 
quality  is  there.  People  would  watch  it 
not  because  its  about  North-South 
but  because  its  interesting  to  watch 
and  happens  to  be  the  best  television 
at  the  moment.  In  this  way  the  sub- 
stance moves  with  the  style.  This  is 
the  kind  of  thing  we  would  hope 
somebody  would  do. 

Scarboro:  Ultimately  you  are  work- 
ing for  what  could  be  described  as  a 
conversion,  a shift  to  turn  the  tide. 

Ogle:  A shift  in  understanding,  in 
perception,  because  there  will  be  no 
political  worth  to  our  move  until  that 
happens.  Until  there  is  a public  ap- 
preciation of  the  fact  that  this  is  im- 
portant the  shift  will  not  take  place.  I 
think  the  stuff  can  take  place.  Ethi- 
opia made  a shift,  although  not  a 
very  profound  one.  The  media 
coverage  of  the  Ethiopian  famine  was 
bad  education  in  the  sense  that  it 
made  people  think  that  they  had 
solved  the  problem  by  giving  money. 
In  reality,  they  hadn’t.  The  monies 
raised  by  the  bandaid  rock  concerts 
all  over  the  world  totalled  only  $100 
million  yet,  during  that  same  period 
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of  time,  the  international  banking 
community  took  about  $12  billion 
out  of  Africa,  further  depleting  the 
resources  of  the  starving  countries. 

“Ain’t  No  Paradise”  would  use  a 
couple  of  catch  lines  to  amplify  the 
larger  issues  of  international  debt  but 
done  in  a humourous  way. 

Scarboro:  Changing  people’s  percep- 
tions, however,  is  often  incremental 
and  slow. 

Ogle:  That’s  right,  but  I want  just  a 
little  shift.  You  get  half  a degree  and 
finally  360  degrees.  You  can  turn  a 
thing  around  if  you  do  it  slowly. 

Scarboro:  How  have  the  churches  re- 
sponded to  Broadcasting  For  Inter- 
national Understanding? 

Ogle:  They  responded  carefully,  nat- 


urally. Some  Catholic  religious  con- 
gregations of  women,  and  men, 
provided  funding.  Our  Lady  of  the 
Prairies  Foundation  provided  some 
start  up  funds.  Some  of  the  Protestant 
churches  have  helped.  From  the  out- 
set, however,  I never  felt  that  the 
churches  would  be  the  sole  support- 
ers of  Broadcasting  For  International 
Understanding. 

In  general,  I don’t  think  the 
churches  understand  the  power  of 
the  media  at  all.  A few  of  them  do  but 
the  majority  of  them  don’t. 

Scarboro:  What  has  been  the  re- 
sponse of  the  non-governmental  or- 
ganizations to  your  work? 

Ogle:  The  non-governmental  organi- 
zations in  general  seem  very  worried 
about  creative  education.  They  are 
very  concerned  about  their  own  jobs 


and  they  have  an  education  pro- 
gramme which  acts  as  an  aid-raiser 
where  literature  is  sent  out  every  year 
basically  to  raise  money. 

I don’t  think  it  has  much  of  a cre- 
ative shift  in  thinking  on  the  basic 
nature  of  the  problems  and  their  solu- 
tions. Nor  does  it  reach  many  people. 

Scarboro:  Why  do  you  think  the 
church  is  reluctant  to  become  in- 
volved in  a big  way? 

“The  media  coverage  of  the 
Ethiopian  famine  was  bad 
education  in  the  sense  that  it 
made  people  think  that  they 
had  solved  the  problem  by 
giving  money.  In  reality, 
they  hadn’t 
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“Frequently,  the  poor  are  stepped  on  by  people  who  don’t  see  the  consequences  of 
their  actions.  Broadcasting  For  International  Understanding  hopes  to  point  out  these 
connections.” 


Ogle:  I think  a big  part  of  it  is  the 
programming  itself.  What  would  be 
the  themes  and  issues  discussed? 
Money  is  a problem  also.  If  you  are 
going  to  move  into  the  areas  where 
real  influence  can  be  exerted,  then  the 
monies  have  to  be  up  front.  I think  it 
would  pay  for  itself  as  it  does  for  the 
Protestant  fundamentalists.  I’m  not 
turned  on  by  what  the  Protestant  fun- 
damentalists do  except  that  I give 
them  points  for  the  fact  that  they  do 
it. 

Scarboro:  Do  you  consider  yourself  a 
prophet? 

Ogle:  Prophet?  Well,  no  I would 
never  want  to  be  considered  that.  I 
have  the  great  advantage  now  of  hav- 
ing nothing  to  lose  so  I am  really  in  a 
position  of  speaking  freely.  If  you 
have  something  to  lose  you  can’t 
really  be  free. 

It’s  interesting  that  people  who  re- 
turn from  Nicaragua  or  go  off  to  the 
missions  and  are  out  there  on  the 
front  — they  change  forever.  They 
really  have  a different  view  of  life  in 
the  world  and  are  faced  with  the  frus- 
trations, like  myself,  of  trying  to  tell 
others  about  it.  Because  it’s  experi- 
enced it  is  hard  to  communicate.  We 
have  tried  to  popularize  this  informa- 
tion in  order  to  communicate  it. 
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Focus  On  Facts 


A Global  Village  With 
Few  Voices 


In  today’s  global  village  mass  communications  bring  art  and  culture  to  a worldwide  audience. 
Modern  communications,  however,  are  dominated  by  the  major  industrialized  nations  and  often 
reflect  their  priorities  and  values. 

Industrialized  nations  such  as  the  U.S.,  Canada,  Australia,  France  and  Japan  contain  only  30 
percent  of  the  world’s  population,  but  control  a much  larger  share  of  resources  for  the  consumption 
of  art. 


Ready-Made  TV 

For  most  TV  networks  it’s  much  cheaper  and 
easier  to  buy  ready-made  episodes  of  Dallas 
and  Dynasty  than  to  make  their  own  pro- 
grammes. The  U.S.  dominates  world  trade  in 
television,  accounting  for  about  60  percent  of 
all  exports. 


Egypt  TV  purchases: 


Colombia  TV  purchases: 


Industrialized  Countries’  Share 
of  Mass  Media 

78%  of  book  titles  produced 

82%  of  radios 

88%  of  televisions 

58%  of  feature  films  released 

88%  of  records  and  tapes  sold 


Percentages  of  imported  TV  by  country: 

Imported 

Domestic 

% 

% 

Canada 

34 

66 

U.S. 

1 

99 

Chile 

55 

45 

Guatemala 

84 

16 

Uruguay 

62 

38 

W.  Germany 

23 

77 

Sweden 

33 

67 

UK 

12 

88 

Poland 

17 

83 

Soviet  Union 

5 

95 

Australia 

57 

43 

China 

1 

99 

Malaysia 

71 

29 

New  Zealand 

75 

25 

Pakistan 

35 

65 

Philippines 

29 

71 

Israel 

55 

45 

Saudi  Arabia 

31 

69 

Nigeria 

63 

37 

Zambia 

64 

36 
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Ordination 


On  8 June  1986  Ronald  Mac- 
Donnell  was  ordained  a priest 
of  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mis- 
sion Society  at  St.  Ninian’s  Cathedral 
Parish  in  Antigonish,  Nova  Scotia. 

A native  of  Antigonish,  Nova 
Scotia,  Fr.  Ron  is  a graduate  of 
Queen’s  University  in  Kingston.  Be- 


fore joining  Scarboro’s  lay  mission- 
ary programme  in  1980,  Fr.  Ron 
worked  as  a rehabilitation  counsellor 
in  a group  home  for  mentally  hand- 
icapped adults  in  Edmonton,  Al- 
berta. After  a year  of  academic  study 
and  religious  formation  in  Toronto, 
Fr.  Ron  was  assigned  in  1981  to 


Chiapas,  Mexico,  where  he  lived  and 
worked  with  the  Tzotzil  Indians  for 
18  months.  It  was  there,  among  the 
native  peoples  of  Chiapas,  where  Fr. 
Ron’s  interest  in  the  missionary  pri- 
esthood deepened. 

“Seeing  the  immense  poverty  that 
the  Tzotzil  peoples  were  living  in 


Fr.  Ken  MacAulay,  S.F.M.,  Superior  Genera!  of  Scarboro  Missions  takes  part  in  the  laying  on  of  hands  conferring  ordination  on  Fr. 
Ron  MacDonnell,  S.F.M.,  at  St.  Ninian’s  Cathedral  Parish,  Antigonish,  Nova  Scotia. 


Fr.  Ron  MacDonnell,  S.F.M.,  with  his  parents,  Laffin  and  Mary  MacDonnell 


made  me  want  to  respond  in  a radical 
way,”  he  says. 

“I  can  remember  walking  through 
certain  slum  areas  on  my  way  to  the 
language  school  in  Cuernavaca  and 
thinking  that  if  someone  were  asked 
to  look  in  on  this  world  and  describe 
the  conditions  the  average  human 
being  finds  himself  in  they  would  de- 
scribe a scene  similar  to  a slum  in 
Mexico.  Seeing  these  extremes 
brought  into  perspective  the  chal- 
lenge to  follow  Jesus  and  be  with  the 
poor.” 

“The  image  of  priesthood  for  me  is 
a prophetic  one,”  he  says,  “of  speak- 
ing out,  as  Jesus  did,  for  those  who 
are  neglected  by  the  powerful  in  so- 
ciety.” 

“Living  with  these  people  and 
seeing  their  faith  in  the  sacraments 
inspired  me  to  participate  in  the  sac- 
ramental aspect  of  priesthood.  We 
are  all  priests,  yet  within  this  notion 
of  priesthood  there  are  different  min- 
istries or  roles,”  Fr.  Ron  believes. 

Ron  attributes  his  awareness  of  the 
social  dimension  of  the  gospel  to  his 
father,  Laffin  MacDonnell,  who,  as  a 
young  man,  was  active  in  the  Co- 


operative Movement  in  eastern  Nova 
Scotia. 

“1  learned  from  him  the  impor- 
tance of  examining  society  in  light  of 
the  gospel,”  he  says. 

“This  social  critique  broadened  to 
include  the  Third  World  and  Latin 
America  during  my  involvement  as  a 
university  student  with  the  Student 
Christian  Movement  and  eventually 
led  to  my  joining  Scarboro.” 

“ The  image  of  priesthood  for 
me  is  a prophetic  one,  of 
speaking  out,  as  Jesus  did, 
for  those  who  are  neglected 
by  the  powerful  in  society.” 

This  past  year,  while  finishing  his 
studies  towards  a Master  of  Divinity 
degree,  Ron  worked  with  the  Spanish 
speaking  community  at  St.  Boniface 
parish  in  Scarborough,  Ontario. 

“I  was  very  fortunate  to  be  with 
these  people  for  the  time  I was.  In 
many  ways  this  was  the  best  year  of 
my  studies  in  Toronto  because  I was 
involved  with  a community,”  Ron 
says. 


“There  was  a young  woman  in  the 
final  months  of  pregnancy  who  was 
very  close  to  giving  birth.  In  many 
ways  this  community,  like  an  expec- 
tant mother,  nurtured  me  as  a minis- 
ter. This  experience  is  integral  to  any 
formation  because  it  is  within  com- 
munity that  future  ministers  in  the 
church  will  come.” 

Fr.  Ron  believes  that  this  experi- 
ence taught  him  a great  deal  about 
patience  and  commitment. 

“I  was  really  overwhelmed  by  the 
refugees  and  the  suffering  they  went 
through  in  their  country.  Some  had 
been  imprisoned  and  tortured.” 

“Their  faith  and  commitment 
really  inspired  me  because  it’s  linked 
to  everyday  life,  to  issues  of  human 
rights  and  the  struggle  against  hun- 
ger, and  oppression.  This  is  a reality 
that  the  majority  of  Canadians  know 
little  of.” 

After  a short  holiday  in  the  Mar- 
itimes,  Fr.  Ron  will  leave  for  Brazil 
where  he  has  received  an  appoint- 
ment to  work  with  other  Scarboro 
missionaries  in  the  prelacy  of 
Itacoatiara.  The  Editor. 
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1 Come  From  A Land 


I come  from  a land  of  apples  and  snow; 

of  wandering  across  the  river  for  blueberries 
in  the  sharp  autumn  air  of  highbush 
cranberries  and  fallen  leaves 
crackling  and  crashing  underfoot; 
of  still,  hushed  winter  of  the  muffled 

‘frump’  of  snow  fallen  from  evergreen  bows; 
of  pussywillows  and  leaky  rubberboots 
wading  in  cold  spring  creeks; 
of  soft  summer  rains  on  the  peas  and  beans 
and  hilled  potatoes. 


And  now  I sit  at  the  foot  of  a sweeping  mango  tree 
and  am  dizzied  by  tall  swaying  coconut  palms, 
I gorge  myself  on  the  oranges  now  in  season. 
(But  how  is  it  possible  that  those  big  yellow 
grapefruits  stay  on  those  spindly,  skinny  branches? 
And  I didn’t  know  that  almonds  grew  on 
trees  and  pineapples  on  the  ground). 

Some  rivers  here  lead  to  bananas,  to  sugar  cane, 
to  avocados  and  ant-eaters,  and  poisonous  snakes, 
and  monkeys  calling  a coming  rain. 


My  Mother  Earth  God;  constant  beyond  constant, 
deep  and  day-dreaming 
Your  tiny  lilt  of  breeze  whispers,  whispers, 

sighs if  I listen. 

(Maybe  it  first  kissed  dad,  outside 
doing  the  chores  at  home;  or  moved  the  curtain 
over  the  kitchen  sink  where  mom  is  working). 

And  then  your  menacing,  frightening 

hurricane  forces  that  bring  the  canoes  in  Kuna  Yala 
racing  for  home, 
home  to  the  islands, 

surrounded  by  the  troubled,  choppy  ocean  waters; 
wild  and  wailing.  . . 

What  is  it  saying? 

Where  did  this  come  from? 

Our  Mother  Earth  God  who  I first  met 

while  making  mud  pies  in  string  houses 
with  my  sisters.  . 

Creator.  . . . 

. . . Spirit  of  the  Winds.  . . Mother.  . . 

Whisper,  whisper.  . . 

Armella  Sonntag  is  an  associate  lay  missioner  . . . Whisper  new  ways  to  me 

with  Scarboro  Missions  who  lives  and  works 

among  the  Kuna  peoples  in  Panama.  Armella  Sonntag 
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Gospel  Reading  of 
Good  Samaritan 


Gary  McDonald,  S.F.M. 


During  a recent  celebration  of  the  Mass  in  a remote 
mountain  village  outside  San  Jose  de  Ocoa, 
Dominican  Republic,  I tried  to  get  a response 
from  the  people  about  the  Gospel  reading  of  the  Good 
Samaritan.  Whether  from  shyness  or  from  fear  of  giving  a 
wrong  answer,  nobody  said  anything!  My  inherited  Scot- 
tish tenacity  (which  I think,  in  my  case,  means  stubborn- 
ness) refused  to  drop  the  matter  so  I asked  for  volunteers 
without  saying  for  what  they  were  volunteering.  Even- 
tually, with  misgivings  five  people  came  to  the  front. 


We  then  had  a contest  to  vote  for  two  people  with  the 
looks  of  bandits,  two  religious  functionaries  and  the 
Samaritan.  The  role  of  victim  of  one  robbery,  I assigned  to 
myself.  After  re-reading  the  Gospel  account,  I blithely 
roamed  around  the  room.  The  two  bandits  dutifully 
jumped  out  from  their  hiding  place  and  proceeded  to 
knock  me  to  the  floor,  using  a bit  of  poetic  license.  I had 
forgotten  about  the  lady  who  had  left  some  water  to  be 
blessed  in  front  of  the  altar.  My  short  stay  on  the  floor  was 
made  more  uncomfortable,  because  I landed  in  the  spilled 
water. 

At  any  rate,  along  came  each  of  the  religious  function- 
aries, who  promptly  ignored  my  plight.  The  person  as- 
signed the  role  of  Samaritan  then  appeared  and  started  to 
lift  me  off  the  floor.  As  I was  lifted  onto  his  back  by  the 
Samaritan  a man,  who  had  been  watching  with  great 
interest  from  one  of  the  front  benches,  stepped  forward, 
leaned  over,  and  said:  “Padre,  you  forgot  about  a very 
important  character,  the  donkey!” 

The  lesson  to  be  learned,  I suppose,  is  that  Scripture  is 
not  only  life-giving,  related  to  the  real  world,  but  also  at 
times  can  be  (and  I hesitate  to  use  the  word)  fun.  At  least, 
that  is  what  I said,  with  a foolish  grin,  to  the  lady  who 
washes  our  vestments. 

Fr.  Gary  McDonald,  S.F.M. , is  originally  from  Cornwall, 
Ontario  but  now  lives  and  works  in  San  Jose  de  Ocoa, 
Dominican  Republic. 


Remember..  . YOU  CAN  HELP  US 

• By  giving  a gift  subscription  of  Scarboro 
Missions  to  a friend.  The  rate  is  $5  per  year. 

• By  renewing  your  subscription  to  Scarboro 
Missions. 

• By  subscribing  to  Scarboro  Missions. 


, 
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• By  letting  us  know  in  advance  of  a change  | 

in  your  address.  j 

To  do  any  of  the  above  please  fill  out  the 
coupon  and  send  it  to  us.  Your  name  and 
present  address  will  be  on  the  other  side. 

□ Gift  Subscription  □ Renewal 

□ Change  of  Address  □ Donation  ; 

□ New  Subscription  ; 


Scarboro  Missions, 
2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough,  Ontario. 
M1M  1M4 
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Town/City Prov Code_ 

Age Education 


Fr.  John  Carten,  S.F.M. 

Formation  Coordinator  Scarboro  Missions 
2685  Kingston  Road 
Scarborough,  Ontario  M1M  1M4 

If  you  feel  called  to  be  of  service  to  the  building  of 
the  Kingdom  and  would  be  interested  in  the  work  of 
Scarboro,  please  write  for  information  on: 

□ PRIESTHOOD  □ LAY  MISSIONARY 
Name 


Student,  Japan 


Ecumenical  Pastoral  For  World 
Communications  Day, 
Hong  Kong,  1986 


Truthfulness  calls  for  absolute  fidelity  to 
the  facts  but  a communicator  is  more 
than  a purveyor  of  fact.  Every 
communicator  is  governed  by  a vision,  a 
hierarchy  of  values,  which  determines  which 
facts  are  to  be  communicated.  The  nature  of  that 
vision  is  crucial.  It  can  lead  to  serious  distortion 
and  manipulation  or  it  can  lead  to  the 
intellectual  and  moral  development  of  a society. 

For  the  Christian  communicator,  the  vision  is 
the  vision  of  Christ,  for  a society  based  on  truth, 
love,  freedom,  justice  for  all,  for  a society  where 
each  one  can  not  only  have  more  but  be  more. 
Such  a vision,  far  from  inhibiting  the 
professionalism  of  the  communicator  gives  it  an 
inner  dynamism  and  strength. 
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The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  is  a Roman  Catholic  community  of  priests  and  lay  people 
committed  to  working  as  missionaries  in  other  countries,  among  other  cultures  and  peoples  in  proclaiming 
the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Central  to  Scarboro’s  purpose  is  the  need  to  foster  dialogue  ana  understanding  within 
the  Canadian  Church  on  mission  issues  today. 

Founded  in  Canada  in  1918  by  Fr.  John  Mary  Fraser,  Scarboro’s  initial  purpose  was  to  train  and  send 
missionaries  to  China.  After  the  Second  World  War  Scarboro  began  working  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Japan,  the  Philippines,  the  Bahamas,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  Brazil  and  Guyana.  In  recent  years  Scarboro’s 
overseas  missions  have  expanded  to  include  Peru,  Panama  and  Nicaragua. 

Scarboro  Missions  publishes  11  issues  each  year.  The  articles  published  represent  the  opinions  of  their 
authors  and  are  not  necessarily  meant  to  represent  the  official  position  of  the  Society.  All  inquiries  should 
be  mailed  to:  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission,  2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  Ontario,  M1M  1M4. 
Subscriptions:  $5.00  per  year;  $9.00  for  two  years;  and  $75.00  for  life.  Second  class  mail  registration  No. 
1179.  Mailed  from  Toronto  East  L.P.P.,  Scarborough,  Ontario. 


Cettets 

Dear  Editor: 

I am  the  niece  of  an  Italian  mis- 
sionary in  the  Philippines  named 
Father  Peter  Geremia,  who  was  men- 
tioned in  your  article  “The  Way  is 
Full  of  Thorns,  A Missioner  Remem- 
bered”, (June  1986).  Over  the  last 
year  and  a half  I have  become  very 
familiar  with  the  murder  of  Father 
Tullio  Favali  and  the  struggle  of  hav- 
ing his  killers  put  to  justice.  In  a letter 
sent  by  my  uncle  in  1985  we  were  told 
that  my  uncle  had  been  the  intended 
victim  of  the  killers.  Father  Tullio  was 
new  to  the  parish  and  it  was  by 
chance  that  he  arrived  at  the  crossing 
before  my  uncle  did. 

Through  newspaper  articles,  a 
television  interview,  letter  writing 
and  vocal  expression  we  informed 
others  of  the  situation.  Many  ex- 
pressed their  concern  and  helped  by 
applying  pressure  to  the  Canadian, 
American  and  Philippine  authorities. 
Hundreds  of  letters  were  sent.  In  our 
last  correspondence  with  my  uncle 
we  were  informed  that  the  murderers 
had  been  captured  and  were  on  trial. 
We  still  don’t  know  of  the  outcome  of 
the  trial  nor  the  effect  that  the  presi- 
dential turnover  had  on  it,  yet  we 
remain  optimistic  that  sentences  will 
be  issued. 

It  pleased  me  to  see  that  the  mem- 
ory of  Father  Tullio  has  not  been  for- 
gotten. 

Anita  Geremia 

Guelph,  Ontario 

Editor’s  Note:  Those  interested  in  ob- 
taining more  information  on  Fr. 
Favali  can  write  the  Fr.  Tullio  Favali 
Foundation,  c/o  PIME  Missionaries, 
8723  San  Pedro  St.,  San  Antonio 
Valley  II,  Paranaque  Metro  Manila, 
3128,  Philippines. 

Writeback:  Let  us  know  what  you 
think  of  the  articles  and  features 
found  in  Scarboro  Missions.  Your 
comments  and  suggestions  are  al- 
ways appreciated. 

Please  address  your  remarks  to: 
The  Editor,  Scarboro  Missions, 
2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough, 
Ontario,  M1M  1M4. 
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Our  Economic  Choices 
Are  Religious  Ones 


By  Michael  Donelson 

In  November  of  this  year  the  American  bishops  will 
publish  the  final  text  of  their  pastoral,  Economic 
Justice  For  All:  Catholic  Social  Teaching  and  the  U.S. 
Economy.  Outlining  the  ethical  dimensions  of  U.S.  for- 
eign and  domestic  economic  policy  the  bishops’  letter  has 
provoked  considerable  debate.  It  is  a document  which 
Canadian  Catholics  should  welcome  and  embrace. 

The  44,500  word  document  is  the  result  of  a long 
consultative  process  begun  in  1980.  The  pastoral  has 
undergone  a series  of  revisions  since  the  first  of  its  three 
drafts  was  published  in  1984.  With  each  draft  the  bishops 
have  invited  all  interested  parties  to  participate  in  the 
formulation  of  this  letter.  This  process  is  significant  for  it 
encourages  people  to  share  their  insights  and  reflections 
on  the  economy  to  help  shape  Catholic  teaching. 

Placed  within  the  wider  context  of  modern  Catholic 
social  teaching  the  American  bishops’  pastoral  further 
refines  an  already  substantial  body  of  social  teachings. 
The  document  draws  heavily  from  this  tradition  in  its 
critique  of  the  U.S.  economy. 

The  bishops  argue  that  our  economic  choices  are  re- 
ligious ones  and,  as  such,  must  be  made  in  light  of  our 
faith.  Because  the  economy  is  a human  reality  it  should  be 
organized  in  light  of  its  impact  on  people  — both  individ- 
ually and  collectively,  at  home  and  abroad.  This  point  is 
forcefully  stated  in  the  opening  paragraph. 

Every  perspective  on  economic  life  that  is  human, 
moral,  and  Christian  must  be  shaped  by  three  ques- 
tions: What  does  the  economy  do  for  people?  ’WTaat 
does  it  do  to  people?  And  how  do  people  participate 


in  it?  The  economy  is  a human  reality:  men  and 
women  working  together  to  develop  and  care  for  the 
whole  of  God’s  creation.  All  this  work  must  serve  the 
material  and  spiritual  well-being  of  people.  It  influ- 
ences what  people  hope  for  themselves  and  their 
loved  ones.  It  affects  the  way  they  act  together  in 
society.  It  influences  their  very  faith  in  God.  (No.  1) 

The  bishops  believe  that  Christ’s  witness  challenges 
today’s  church  to  speak  for  those  who  have  no  voice,  “to 
be  a defender  of  the  defenceless”.  Such  discipleship  entails 
that  we  stand  with  the  powerless  in  society  and  examine 
things  from  their  perspective.  To  do  this  we  must  work  to 
ensure  that  the  policies  of  our  social,  political  and  finan- 
cial institutions  be  assessed  in  terms  of  how  they  impact 
the  poor.  “The  deprivation  and  powerlessness  of  the 
poor,”  the  bishops  state,  “wounds  the  whole  community. 
The  extent  of  their  suffering  is  a measure  of  how  far  we  are 
from  being  a true  community  of  persons.  These  wounds 
will  be  healed  only  by  greater  solidarity  with  the  poor  and 
among  the  poor  themselves.”  (No. 87) 

The  deprivation  and  powerlessness  of  the  poor  are 
wounds  felt  by  many  Scarboro  missionaries  in  their  work. 
In  this  issue,  Fr.  Mike  O’Kane,  S.F.M.,  discusses  the  prob- 
lem of  land  distribution  and  the  need  for  land  reform  in 
Brazil  (p.4).  Fr.  Joe  Curcio,  S.F.M.,  reflects  on  his  work  in 
standing  with  the  poor  of  Nicaragua  (p.15).  And  Bishop 
J.  E.  Troy,  of  the  Saint  John  diocese,  reminds  Canadian 
Catholics  in  his  article  “Option  For  the  Poor”,  that  our 
compassion  for  the  poor  is  not  an  optional  commitment 
but  rather  a central  element  in  living  the  gospel. 
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Land  of  God, 
is  the  Land  of  all  People 

By  Fr.  Mike  O’Kane,  S.F.M. 


“The  right  to  land  should  be  a cond- 
ition of  the  right  to  life,  not  a con- 
dition based  on  the  power  of  money 
and  violence.” 

Brazilian  Bishops’  Statement 

Terra  de  Deus,  terra  de  Irmdos 
is  the  reflective  evangelical 
theme  of  the  Brazilian 
Bishops’  Lenten  Fraternity  Campaign 
for  1986.  Each  year  for  the  last  20 
years,  the  Conference  of  Brazilian 
Bishops  has  presented  a similar 
‘problem’  that  faces  the  nation  to  the 
faithful,  for  reflection,  discussion, 
prayer  and  positive  action. 

“Upon  this  altar  we  present  our  la- 
ment, of  families  thrown  off  their 
land;  of  so  much  hunger,  unemploy- 
ment and  suffering,  generated  by  am- 
bition and  extravagance.” 

Offertory  hymn  of  Lenten  Mass 

Furnished  with  material  based  on 
biblical  themes  and  traditional  devo- 
tions, as  well  as  the  stark  reality  of 
their  lives  — the  40,000  odd  Chris- 
tian base  communities  throughout 
Brazil,  truly  make  the  time  of  Lent  a 
period  of  intense  prayer,  reflection 
and  a call  to  conversion  and  renewal 
by  positive  personal  and  community 
commitment.  During  this  Lent  of 
1986  these  Christian  communities, 
comprised  of  peoples  from  all  walks 
of  life,  but  predominantly  the  poor, 
will  look  at  the  “reality  of  land”,  its 
use  and  abuse  from  the  point  of  view 
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‘How  do  you  justly  and  equitably  apportion  the  land  in  a country  where  this  legal 
ownership  and  title  has  been  buried  in  bureaucracy,  wholesale  corruption  and  manip- 
ulation for  hundreds  of  years?”  (Land  of  God  Land  of  Brothers,  1986) 


OEUS,  I 


Fr.  Mike  O’Kane,  S.F.M.,  Itacoatiara, 
Brazil. 


of  the  Bible  — what  God’s  prophets 
in  the  Old  Testament  made  known  to 
God’s  people.  They  will  reflect  on  the 
theme  through  the  Way  of  the  Cross, 
Holy  Hours,  and  Bible  studies.  Their 


“Small  land-owners  all  over 
Brazil,  who  have  lived  and 
worked  on  their  plots  of  land 
from  ten  to  50  years,  have 
been  forcibly  evacuated  or 
despoiled  of  their  only  real 
possession.” 


reflections  will  be  translated  into 
concrete  action  by  their  demands  to 
government  for  an  authentic  and 
honest  plan  for  Land  Reform.  A sec- 
ondary objective  will  be  a call  for  a 
new  Constitution,  created  and  for- 
mulated on  the  real  needs  and  aspira- 
tions of  all  the  people,  by  all  of  the 
people. 

As  one  will  realize  from  the  facts 
(see  box  on  p.6),  Brazil’s  land  prob- 
lem is  and  can  be  an  explosive  situa- 
tion. Brazil  possesses  almost  eight 
times  the  amount  of  arable  land  in 
Canada.  Imagine  almost  half  our  Ca- 
nadian people  as  landless  rural  work- 
ers! 


Land  has  always  been  in  abun- 
dance. Brazil,  which  comprises  well 
over  half  the  land  mass  of  South 
America,  has  been  blessed  with  an 
abundance  of  the  ‘good  earth’  vary- 
ing in  fertility  and  climatic  condi- 
tions. The  base  problem  lies  in  the 
right  to  ownership,  to  recognized  ti- 
tle of  the  land.  How  do  you  justly  and 
equitably  apportion  the  land  in  a 
country  where  this  legal  ownership 
and  title  has  been  buried  in  bu- 
reaucracy, wholesale  corruption  and 
manipulation  for  hundreds  of  years? 

Dona  Raimunda  is  a widow  with 
seven  children.  She  has  worked,  lived, 
and  raised  her  children  on  the  family 
farm.  This  area  of  land  is  about  40 
km  distance  from  Itacoatiara  and 
runs  along  the  banks  of  the  Urubu 
River.  Her  farm  was  acquired  by  her 
father  in  the  early  1940s,  and  the 
family  has  looked  upon  it  as  home 
since  that  time.  Dona  Raimunda  and 
her  husband  took  over  the  land  in 
1956,  a year  after  their  marriage.  Two 
generations  of  her  family  have  been 
raised  there  and  worked  the  land.  All 
these  years  they  have  paid  a land  tax. 
Dona  Raimunda’s  father  initiated 
proceedings  to  titled  acquisition  of 
the  land  at  the  local  Registry  in  1943. 

In  August  of  1985,  Dona  Raimun- 
da and  her  family  were  told  by  a com- 
plete stranger  that  they,  along  with 
twenty  odd  families,  were  living  and 
working  on  his  land.  Some  families, 
like  Dona  Raimunda’s,  are  fighting 
the  ‘judge’s  order’.  Dona  Raimunda 
has  the  good  fortune  to  have  in  her 
possession  legal  proof  of  initial  pro- 
ceedings, paid  taxes,  and  other  docu- 
mentation. Most  of  the  other  families 
have  already  left  the  land.  What  is  the 
word  of  the  poor  and  unlettered 
against  the  powerful  and  a ‘judge’s 
order’? 

The  example  of  Dona  Raimunda’s 
plight  can  be  retold  in  a hundred  dif- 
ferent ways.  Small  land-owners  all 
over  Brazil,  who  have  lived  and 
worked  on  their  plots  of  land  from 
ten  to  50  years,  have  been  forcibly 
evacuated  or  despoiled  of  their  only 
real  possession.  In  a country  where  a 
large  percentage  of  the  adult  popula- 
tion neither  reads  nor  writes,  where  a 
legal  bureaucracy  has  literally  buried 
millions  of  legitimate  titles  by  ac- 


quisition, manipulation  and  fraud, 
such  tactics  account  in  large  part  for 
10.6  million  landless  farmworkers. 
And  with  currency  deflation  the  joke 
of  the  nation,  land  acquisition  by  the 
rich  is  the  order  of  the  day. 

Brazil’s  economic  plight  and 
runaway  inflation  is  a result  of  20 
years  of  economic  mismanagement 
by  Brazil’s  military  government  and 
heightened  by  its  $104  billion  foreign 
debt. 


“Jesus  came  to  teach  all  of 
us  that  we  are  brothers.  But 
Christ’s  doctrine  comes  to 
destroy  the  privileges  of  the 
powerful,  who  have  been 
judged  and  are  judged  as  the 
lords  of  the  world.  For  this, 
Jesus  was  led  to  the  tribunal 
and  was  judged.” 


The  First  Station  — the 
Judgment  of  Man 

“In  the  beginning  God  created 
heaven  and  earth”  (Gn.lrl).  This  first 
phrase  of  Sacred  Scripture  places 
man  before  the  tribunal  of  history. 
God  is  Lord  of  the  world:  “The  Land 
is  God’s”  (Ps.23:l).  And  God  gave 
this  land  to  mankind:  “Fill  the  earth 
and  take  care  of  it”  (Gn.l:28).  God’s 
land  should  be  the  land  of  all  broth- 
ers. 

Jesus  came  to  teach  all  of  us  that  we 
are  brothers.  But  Christ’s  doctrine 
comes  to  destroy  the  privileges  of  the 
powerful,  who  have  been  judged  and 
are  judged  as  the  lords  of  the  world. 
For  this,  Jesus  was  led  to  the  tribunal 
and  was  judged. 

We  adore  thee  O Christ  and  we 
bless  You. 

For  through  the  Holy  Cross,  you 
have  redeemed  the  World. 
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The  Word  of  God:  “In  the  begin- 
ning God  created  heaven  and  earth. 
And  God  said:  Let  us  make  man  to 
our  image  and  likeness,  that  he  may 
preside  over  the  fish,  the  birds  and  the 
animals  of  the  earth.  And  God 
blessed  man  and  said:  Grow  and 
multiply,  fill  the  earth  and  take  care 
of  it.”  (Gn. 1:26-28) 

God’s  earth  was  granted  by  Him  to 
all  men,  to  live  upon  it,  to  take  from  it 
that  which  is  necessary  for  our  life. 
No  one  is  the  absolute  owner  of  the 
land.  “Over  all  private  property, 
weighs  the  social  good”  says  Pope 
John  Paul  II. 

Any  time  anyone  defends  the 
equality  of  rights  of  possessing  the 
land  and  its  fruits,  he  becomes  a 
threat  to  the  interests  of  “the  owners 
of  this  world”,  and  is  so  judged  and 
condemned.  “The  disciple  is  not 
greater  than  his  master”  (Lk  6:40). 
“If  they  have  persecuted  me,  they  will 
persecute  you  as  well.”  (Jh.  15 : 20) 
“Jesus  continues  to  be  judged  and 
condemned.” 

Community  Prayers 

Looking  at  Jesus  before  the  tri- 
bunal of  Pilate,  let  us  pray  for  all 
those  who  are  judged  and  con- 
demned unjustly. 

— for  those  who  have  no  home  to 
live  in,  no  land  to  plant,  that  they 
may  be  able  to  participate  in  a 
short  time  in  the  Land  of  God,  the 
land  of  all  brothers. 

— for  those  who  are  thrown  off  their 
lands,  and  encounter  no  justice  in 
the  tribunals  of  men,  that  they 
may  return  to  the  Land  of  God, 
the  land  of  all  brothers. 

— that  Christ,  unjustly  condemned, 
give  strength  and  courage  to  all 
who  work  and  labour  that  our 
land  in  reality  be  the  land  of  all 
brothers. 

The  people’s  slogan:  “Land  Re- 
form NOW!” 


FOCUS 

ON 

BRAZIL 

• Brazil  is  larger  than  the  continental  United  States  and  has 
more  arable  land. 

• The  country  has  a population  of  130  million;  a foreign  debt  of 
$104  billion  (1985)  and  an  inflation  rate  of  233%  (1985). 

• 10.6  million  farmworkers  are  landless  while  41%  of  all  farming 
land  remains  unused. 

• In  1984,  342  large  farms  covered  an  estimated  47.5  million 
hectares,  equal  to  the  same  amount  of  land  occupied  by  2.5 
million  small  farmers. 

• UNICEF  reports  that  1,000  children  die  each  day  from 
starvation,  and  as  many  as  three  million  people  may  starve  in 
one  year. 

• In  response  to  Land  Reform  proposals  northern  landlords 
have  created  a fund  to  buy  arms  and  hire  gunmen  — 
estimated  by  Veja  magazine  to  total  $5  million  or  more. 

• Increasing  violence  in  all  States  over  land:  in  first  six  months 
of  1985,  51  small  farmers  and  their  defenders  were  killed  in 
State  of  Para;  25  people  were  killed  in  State  of  Goias. 

• The  Sarney  Government,  which  went  into  office  on  promises 
of  Land  Reform  is  backing  down  on  its  promise  under 
pressure  from  large  landowners  and  the  Brazilian  Congress,  a 
body  packed  with  landowners.  Altevir  Leal,  a Senator,  once 
owned  six  million  hectares. 

• The  Brazilian  Bishops  have  criticized  the  watered-down  plans 
for  Land  Reform  as  presently  planned  by  the  Sarney 
government.  The  New  Republic  had  raised  the  hopes  of 
millions  of  landless  farmers  and  led  the  world  to  believe  that 
real  land  reform  would  be  taking  place  in  the  nation.  The  poor 
are  literally  getting  ‘dirt’,  bureaucracy,  frustration  and  infertile 
land. 
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Hong  Kong  Catholics: 
a ‘bridge  to  China’ 

Hong  Kong’s  lay  Catholics  are  in  a unique  position  to 
build  understanding  between  China  and  the  world,  ac- 
cording to  priests  who  recently  visited  China. 

“Hong  Kong  Catholics  can  be  ‘a  bridge’  to  promote 
better  communications  between  China  and  the  world,” 
Father  John  Tong  told  the  Hong  Kong  Catholic  Youth 
Council  (HKCYC)  recently. 

Father  Tong,  who  directs  Holy  Spirit  Study  Centre 
here,  said  that  many  Hong  Kong  people,  including 
Catholics,  have  been  visiting  relatives  in  mainland  China 
since  1979,  and  such  contact  is  encouraged  if  done  with 
care  and  love. 

One  of  a seven-person  Catholic  delegation  that  visited 
Guangdong  province  last  February,  Father  Tong  said: 
“The  bridge  is  first  communication  between  God  and 
man,  then  from  one  person  to  many  others.  This  is  our 
belief.” 

Father  Stephen  Tam,  HKCYC’s  spiritual  director, 
rged  local  Catholic  laity  to  be  a bridge  of  the  Church  by 
contributing  to  humanity.  Father  Tam  said  prejudice  must 
be  eliminated  to  make  it  work.  {Asia  Focus). 


Church  Growth  Depends  on 
Inculturation 

According  to  a recent  news  report  from  the  National 
Catholic  News  Service  in  Rome,  there  has  been  a dimin- 
ishing role  for  foreign  missionaries  and  a greater  evan- 
gelizing role  for  the  local  Churches. 

Cardinal  D.  Simon  Lourdusamy  who  was  formerly 
Secretary  of  the  Congregation  for  the  Evangelization  of 
Peoples  states:  “If  we  want  to  evangelize  people 
effectively,  we’ve  got  to  have  inculturation;  we’ve  got  to 
make  the  Christian  message  incarnate  in  the  local 
culture.” 

But  then  this  must  be  done,  according  to  the  Cardinal, 
“without  losing  the  substance  and  identity  of  Chris- 
tianity.” 

During  his  trip  to  Africa  in  August  1985,  the  Pope 
encouraged  the  people  there  to  make  the  Church  their 
very  own  but  within  the  lines  of  the  universal  Church 
teaching. 

One  of  the  most  successful  missionary  developments  in 
the  Church  since  the  Vatican  Council  is  “indigenization”, 
spreading  the  “good  news”  to  the  people  at  large. 

In  Asia  particularly,  Cardinal  Lourdusamy  said,  more 
than  90  percent  of  missionary  workers  are  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  soil. 

Before  the  Second  Vatical  Council,  80  percent  of 
bishops  in  missionary  lands  were  foreigners.  Today  the 
situation  is  the  opposite.  ( Asia  Focus). 


Vivant  Univers 
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Pope  Meets  Cuban  Bishops 

Pope  John  Paul  met  with  two  Cuban  bishops  for  two 
hours  recently  to  discuss  the  changes  taking  place  in 
church-state  relations  on  the  island.  Archbishop  Pedro 
Meurice  Estiu  of  Santiago  de  Cuba  and  Bishop  Adolfo 
Rodriguez  Herrera  of  Camaguey,  President  of  the  Cuban 
Bishops’  Conference,  gave  the  Pope  the  final  report  of  last 
February’s  encuentro  or  national  Catholic  congress. 
Bishop  Rodriguez  said  that  their  talks  with  the  Pope, 
during  a private  audience  followed  by  lunch,  centred  on 
the  clear  change  for  the  better  that  is  taking  place  in 
relations  between  the  Church  and  the  Communist  regime 
of  Fidel  Castro.  But  when  asked  about  the  prospects  of 
the  Pope  visiting  Cuba  he  said  it  was  too  soon  to  talk  in 
concrete  terms:  a great  deal  of  preparation  was  needed  to 
make  sure  that  such  a visit  was  not  simply  used  by  Castro. 
Both  bishops  confirmed  that  the  Church  in  Cuba  was 
hoping  for  definite  changes,  including  greater  freedom  for 
public  worship,  for  catechesis,  and  for  public  processions. 
{The  Tablet). 


Laity  Trends 

A partial  answer  on  who  will  staff  parishes  as  priestly 
and  religious  vocations  decline  lies  “in  the  training  and 
creative  use  of  parishioners,”  said  laity  leader  Suzanne 
Elsesser  in  a recent  speech  in  Wilmington,  Delaware.  She 
quoted  research  done  among  Catholic  college  students  by 
The  Catholic  University  of  America’s  Dean  Hoge  which 
states  that  “the  pool  of  potential  full-time  career  lay 
ministers  is  50  times  as  great  as  the  pool  of  potential 
priests  and  vowed  religious.”  Research  that  Elsesser  is 
compiling  for  the  U.S.  bishops’  Secretariat  on  the  Laity 


reveals  that  more  than  50  percent  of  dioceses  have  pro- 
grams for  training  lay  ministers.  ( Catholic  Trends). 

Mothers  Occupy  Cathedral 

About  200  members  of  the  Co-Madres,  the  mothers  of 
political  prisoners  and  disappeared,  or  Comite  de  Madres 
de  presos  y desaparecidos  politicos , have  occupied  the 
Cathedral  of  San  Salvador,  which  was  last  occupied  in 
1980  in  protest  at  the  murder  of  Archbishop  Oscar 
Romero.  The  purpose  of  the  occupation  was  to  obtain 
information  about  the  fate  of  those  who  have  been  ar- 
rested or  who  have  simply  disappeared. 

Meanwhile,  towards  the  end  of  May,  10  or  12  human 
rights  workers  working  for  the  Co-Madres  and  for  the 
Church’s  human  rights  commission  in  El  Salvador  were 
detained.  It  is  now  known  that  Senora  Laura  Pinto,  who 
last  year  toured  Europe  on  behalf  of  the  Co-Madres,  was 
arrested  on  6 May  by  three  armed  men  in  a white  car 
without  number  plates,  stripped,  beaten,  raped,  and  tor- 
tured so  badly  that  she  needed  surgery.  On  29  May  she 
was  abducted  and  tortured  again.  One  of  the  human 
rights  workers  arrested,  Michele  Salinas,  subsequently 
appeared  at  a press  conference  while  in  custody  to  say  that 
human  rights  organizations  and  international  bodies  like 
Oxfam  and  the  Kennedy  Foundation  were  in  league  with 
left-wing  guerrillas.  {The  Tablet). 

Japanese  Women  Religious  Superiors: 
How  To  Incorporate  Gospel  Values 

Japanese  Women  Religious  Superiors  discussed  various 
ways  in  which  Gospel  values  can  be  incorporated  in  their 
apostolates. 

Okumura  Korin,  a former  seminarian  and  director  of 
Kyoto  Bank,  told  the  meeting  near  Lake  Yamanaka  in 
May  how  some  Japanese  businesses  involve  employees  in 
decision-making. 

A sister-worker  told  how  her  experience  in  a factory 
convinced  her  that  justice  and  evangelization  cannot  be 
separated.  She  exhorted  her  fellow  sisters  to  gain  first- 
hand experience  of  working  women’s  difficulties. 

The  provincial  superior  of  a congregation  working  in 
schools  and  hospitals,  speaking  of  the  challenge  to  incor- 
porate Gospel  values  into  an  organization,  insisted  that 
the  poor  are  not  only  those  in  financial  need. 

During  the  four-day  meeting,  they  explored  the  pos- 
sibility of  setting  up  supracongregational  institutions  to 
help  unmarried  mothers  and  women  alcoholics. 

Invited  as  observers  were  Bishop  Franciscus  Keiichi 
Sato  of  Niigata,  250  km  northwest  of  Tokyo;  Father  Jean 
Waret,  representing  Men  Religious  Superiors;  and  three 
Anglican  sisters.  {Asia  Focus). 
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I Get  Thinking  and  Thinking. 
I Don’t  Understand. 


Bishop  George  Marskeli,  S.F.M.,  and  catechists,  Itacoatiara,  Brazil. 


By  Bishop  George  Marskeli, 
S.F.M. 

The  Prelacy  boat  is  tied  to  a tree 
for  the  night.  We  are  about 
two  hours  downriver  from  the 
community  where  we  are  scheduled 
to  arrive  at  eight  o’clock  the  follow- 
ing morning.  The  night  is  dark.  There 
are  many  floating  logs  and  grass  flow- 
ing downstream  with  the  current.  It  is 
a good  time  to  stop,  have  a little  sup- 
per and  sleep.  We  will  continue  up- 
stream at  dawn. 

Someone  calls  from  the  side  of  the 
boat.  A woman  has  come  alongside 
in  a small  canoe.  She  wants  to  talk  to 
the  Bishop.  She  recognized  the  boat, 
even  in  the  dark. 

Dona  Dina,  I guess,  is  about  50  or 
60  years  old.  She  has  worked  hard  all 
her  life  as  a farmer.  She  drinks  a cup 
of  coffee  and  talks  about  the  small 
Christian  Community  in  which  she 
and  her  neighbours  participate.  The 
people  in  the  community  plan  to 
build  a community  centre.  It  will  be 
simple,  but  it  will  be  a place  where 
they  can  meet  for  Sunday  worship, 
catechism  classes  and  community 
meetings. 

But  Dina  begins  to  talk  about  a 
problem  that  is  preventing  the  com- 
munity from  building  the  centre. 
About  a year  ago,  a group  of  men 
arrived  one  day  not  too  far  from 
Dina’s  house.  They  proceeded  to  erect 
a large  painted  sign.  It  faces  the  river 
and  reads  in  Portuguese: 

Private  Property 
Land  Clearing 
and 

Planting  Prohibited 
Gethal  Company 
Dina  and  her  husband  have  lived 
and  worked  a small  plot  of  land  in  the 
area  for  ten  years.  There  are  about  90 
other  families  on  the  land  now 
claimed  to  be  owned  by  the  Gethal 
Wood  Processing  industry  located  in 
Itacoatiara.  Some  of  these  families 


have  made  use  of  the  land  for  50 
years,  others  for  40.  The  land  area  is 
enormous,  but  now  the  90  families 
are  threatened  with  eviction.  The 
Rural  Workers’  Syndicate  has  a law- 
yer looking  into  the  legal  aspects  of 
the  situation.  But  the  threat  of  having 
to  leave  the  land  and  the  already 
planted  crops,  as  well  as  the  severe 
prohibition  to  plant,  have  led  to  de- 
spair. The  people  ask  if  it’s  worth 
building  a centre  for  the  community 
if  they  are  going  to  be  forced  off  the 
land. 

“ Dina  understands  much 
about  God.  He  is  a God  of 
life  who  wants  His  sons  and 
daughters  to  live  as  brothers 
and  sisters,  to  share  and  not 
to  exploit.” 

Dina  talked  for  a long  time  over  a 
couple  of  cups  of  coffee  and  a shared 
cigarette.  She  fell  silent  for  a brief 


moment  and  then  looked  at  me  and 
said: 

“Bishop  George,  I get  thinking  and 
thinking.  And  I don’t  understand. 
God  didn’t  give  us  this  land  to  fight 
over.  He  gave  it  as  an  inheritance  for 
us  to  work  and  to  live.  Gethal  doesn’t 
work  the  land  and  doesn’t  let  anyone 
else  work  it  either.  I don’t  under- 
stand.” 

I’m  not  a theologian.  Dona  Dina 
much  less.  But  Dina  understands 
much  about  God,  the  true  God.  He  is 
a God  of  life  who  wants  His  sons  and 
daughters  to  live  as  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, to  share  and  not  to  exploit. 

Someone  recently  wrote  to  me 
from  Canada  to  ask  what  the  The- 
ology of  Liberation  is  all  about.  I re- 
fer that  person  and  others  who  might 
have  the  same  question  to  Dona 
Dina. 

Bishop  George  Marskeli,  S.F.M. , is 
originally  from  Hamilton,  Ontario 
but  now  lives  with  other  Scarboro 
missionaries  in  the  Prelacy  of 
Itacoatiara. 
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Fixing  a Broken  Society 

- a book  on  Social  Justice 


By  Fr.  Bill  Smith,  S.F.M. 

What  will  Fr.  Harvey  Steele, 
S.F.M. , be  doing  on  his 
seventy-fifth  birthday? 
Probably  what  he  has  been  doing 
since  that  day  in  1938  when  he  set  out 
for  China.  Since  then  Fr.  Harvey  has 
been  taking  a long  hard  look  at  pov- 
erty and  then  joining  with  men  and 
women  in  doing  something  about  it. 

His  recent  book,  Winds  of  Change: 
Social  Justice  Through  Co-operatives 
(1986),  gives  us  an  important  insight 
into  the  nature  of  poverty  and  how 
people  in  the  Caribbean  and  Central 
America  have  struggled  over  the  last 
50  years  to  build  communities  based 
on  their  own  needs  rather  than  the 
needs  of  the  industrialized  nations 
and  powerful  industrial  con- 
glomerates. 

Most  of  us  walk  around  protected 
in  bubbles  of  misinformation  and 
myths  that  make  it  almost  impossible 
for  us  to  see  clearly  how  the  world  is 
put  together.  Steele  purposely  bursts 
this  bubble  provoking  the  reader  to 
face  the  fact  that  poverty  is  man- 
made. His  book  helps  us  analyze 
rather  than  simply  moralize  and  he 
shows  clearly  that  underdevelopment 
is  a provoked  phenomenon. 

Fr.  Harvey  has  spent  most  of  his 
adult  life  in  China,  the  Caribbean 
and  Central  America  and  he  intro- 
duces us  to  people  who  have  influ- 
enced his  thinking  and  perception. 
Among  the  contemporary  mecha- 
nisms used  to  keep  people  poor,  espe- 
cially in  the  dependent  nations,  he 
outlines  the  following: 

Economic  domination:  the  strong 
nations,  the  ones  that  control  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund  and  the 
World  Bank,  and  impose  taxes  on 
goods  produced  in  the  Third  World; 

Transnational  companies:  ec- 
onomic empires  that  are  more  power- 
ful than  most  states;  and 


Political  and  military  domination: 
frequently  very  subtle  since  many  in- 
terventions are  indirect  and  done 
through  proxies. 

Fr.  Harvey  puts  flesh  on  the  unjust 
structures  so  dramatically  described 
in  Pope  Paul  VPs  encyclical,  The  De- 
velopment of  Peoples. 

His  book  reminds  us  that  good  will 
is  not  enough.  A solid  analysis  of 
reality  is  essential.  Therefore  to  ap- 
proach the  problem  of  underdevelop- 
ment solely  from  the  perspective  of 
aid  (“let  us  send  them  what  they 
need”)  is  a false  approach. 

Steele  insists  that  the  first  step  is  to 
have  a correct  analysis  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  development  and 
underdevelopment.  The  solutions,  he 
argues,  do  not  lie  uniquely  beyond 
the  borders  of  the  poor  nations. 
Within  each  country,  the  key  to 
breaking  out  of  the  cycle  of  poverty 
lies  in  people  being  empowered  so  as 
to  impose  a direction  on  the  develop- 
ment policies  of  their  own  local  gov- 
ernments. 

His  experience  in  the  cooperative 
movement  has  convinced  him  that 
good  development  occurs  when  peo- 
ple are  empowered  through  basic  ed- 
ucation programs  and  where  they 
organize  democratic  credit  unions 
and  co-ops,  and  eventually  partici- 
pate in  movements  of  liberation.  Ob- 
viously these  kinds  of  people- 
initiatives  draw  opposition  from 
dominant  forces  and  even  at  times 
the  Church  itself. 

In  the  New  Testament,  God’s  rec- 
onciliation of  the  world  to  Himself 
can  only  come  about  through  the 
creation  of  a new  order  which  is  in 
line  with  His  rule.  For  the  prophets, 
the  rule  of  God  means  justice  and  a 
radically  transformed  society  in 
which  the  poor  are  raised  up  and 
oppression  is  overcome. 

Conversion,  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, can  only  be  understood  as  a 
radical  turning  around  of  one’s  whole 


life.  Fr.  Harvey  reminds  us  that  this 
‘turning  around’  is  not  just  an  indi- 
vidual process  but  rather  a con- 
version of  society  and  the  Church  as 
well. 

With  this  background,  Fr.  Steele 
looks  to  some  form  of  socialism  as  a 
more  just  model  for  society.  For  him, 
socialism  includes  an  economic  sys- 
tem planned  with  the  national  inter- 
ests in  mind,  that  is,  in  solidarity 
with,  and  providing  for  increased 
participation  by  the  people.  A so- 
cialism that  guarantees  that  the  coun- 
try’s wealth  and  resources  are  used 
for  the  common  good  and  improves 
the  quality  of  human  life,  by  satisfy- 
ing tbe  basic  needs  of  all  the  people,  is 
a just  program.  Thus  it  should  meet 
nothing  in  our  faith,  but  encourage- 
ment and  support. 

Steele’s  book  is  a fresh  and  exciting 
look  at  social  change  through  the 
eyes  of  a man  of  deep  faith  and  one 
who  has  remained  close  to  people.  Fr. 
Harvey  proclaims  a new  logic,  a logic 
that  solves  the  basic  problems  of  the 
majority  — the  poor.  He  denounces 
the  logic  of  capital  and  the  logic  of 
transnational  companies  that  have 
created  underdevelopment,  exploita- 
tion, poverty,  misery  and  nowadays 
the  potential  for  a social  and  political 
explosion. 

He  proclaims  the  logic  of  the  ma- 
jority, the  poor,  the  illiterate  and  the 
oppressed.  This  means  that  power, 
resources,  land,  education  and  health 
must  be  at  the  service  of  the  majority 
be  it  here  in  Canada  or  elsewhere. 
This  is  the  new  logic  that  Fr.  Harvey 
has  taught  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, Panama  and  other  Central 
American  countries.  He  continues  to 
reach  out  to  men  and  women  of  good 
will,  he  invites  us  to  do  our  home- 
work, to  look  at  the  causes  of  poverty, 
but  he  also  calls  us  to  action.  The  old 
adage  says:  “if  it’s  not  broken  don’t 
fix  it.”  Fr.  Harvey  says:  “it  is  broken 
but  together  we  can  fix  it.” 
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BRAZIL’S  YOUTH 

The  following  are  excerpts  of  the  text  approved  by  the 
Brazilian  Conference  of  Bishops  during  their  1985  plen- 
ary. The  Editor. 

Within  the  concept  of  the  preferential  option  for 
the  poor,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  a 
great  mass  of  youth  live  on  the  periphery.  They 
are  workers  and  they  are  poor. 

Sixty  per  cent  of  the  Brazilian  work  force  is  composed 
of  youth.  There  is  danger  of  developing  pastoral  work 
among  youth  that  is  based  solely  on  middle  class  youth, 
when  in  fact,  80  per  cent  of  young  people  are  poor. 

They  are  born  with  “a  rope  around  their  necks,”  vic- 
tims of  an  unjust  social  system.  They  are  the  millions  of 
youth  who  work  from  dawn  to  dusk  just  to  survive, 
without  any  hope  of  getting  out  of  the  vicious  circle  into 
which  they  were  born. 

They  are  the  millions  of  abandoned  minors  who  roam 
through  the  streets.  They  are  the  young  girls,  with  aged 
features,  who  are  the  victims  of  prostitution. 

They  are  the  majority  of  the  “criminals,”  beaten  or 
abused  by  the  police  or  crowded  into  the  jails.  They  are 
the  youth  who  seek  relief  in  alcohol  and  drugs,  from  an 
overly  hard  life.  They  are  the  youth  who  often  live  far  from 
their  families,  uprooted  from  their  land  and  the  traditions 
of  their  ancestors. 

The  problem  of  internal  migration  also  draws  atten- 
tion. Forty  million  Brazilians,  representing  one-third  of 
the  population,  are  trying  to  resettle.  Youth  make  up  a 
large  part  of  this  population  of  which  five  per  cent  are 
upper  class,  15  per  cent  are  middle  class  and  80  per  cent 
are  poor. 

We  have  a generation  that  was  born  and  is  growing  up 
in  a period  of  major  political  “closedness.”  Con- 
sequently, a large  part  of  this  generation  continues  to  be 
alienated  from  the  political  process.  Another  part,  nev- 
ertheless, has  easily  grasped  the  contradictions  between 
the  universal  values  of  freedom,  justice  and  fraternity,  as 
proclaimed  by  the  dominant  groups,  and  concrete  reality 
of  “ the  rich  growing  richer  at  the  cost  of  the  poor 
growing  poorer ” (John  Paul  II). 

They  also  realize  that  it  is  not  enough  to  simply  do 
things:  it  is  necessary  to  thoroughly  question  the  system. 
They  see  a world  that,  for  the  first  time,  has  at  hand  the 
capital  and  the  technology  to  eliminate  poverty,  but  lacks 
the  political  disposition  to  do  so. 

Young  people  are  aware  of  the  existence  of  different, 
alternative  and  concrete  projects  that  propose  a more  just 
distribution  of  power  and  goods.  Due  to  the  political 


opening  in  the  country  today,  this  group  is  beginning  to 
grow  rapidly. 

During  the  process  of  installing  the  military  regime, 
numerous  grassroots  organizations  (political  parties,  as- 
sociations, movements,  etc.)  were  persecuted,  divided  and 
even  destroyed.  In  terms  of  pastoral  work  with  young 
people,  the  consequence  of  tbe  military  regime  was  the 
extinction  of  most  national  youth  movements. 

This  situation  still  continues  today.  These  groups  have 
no  method  of  interpreting  reality  and,  for  this  reason, 
have  difficulty  assisting  youth  in  becoming  militant,  sove- 
reigns of  their  own  destiny  and  builders  of  history.  Now 
and  again  there  are  some  who  do  force  themselves  to 
overcome  these  difficulties  but  since  they  remain  isolated, 
they  have  no  success  in  advancing  this  process  for  a new 
perspective  of  pastoral  working  among  young  people. 

We  see  that  the  plan  for  pastoral  work  with  youth  has  a 
great  challenge  ahead:  to  overcome  this  localized,  indi- 
vidualistic vision  that  is  limited  to  simple  experiences  to 
one  that  has  a perspective  of  organization  at  broader 
levels. 

Pastoral  work  among  youth  should  examine  thor- 
oughly the  steps  necessary  to  a conscientious  spirituality, 
taking  into  account  the  following  themes: 

— God  as  an  absolute  of  life; 

— the  following  of  Jesus  Christ; 

— the  preferential  option  for  the  poor; 

— the  values  of  the  kingdom  (love,  freedom,  society, 
justice,  the  cross,  forgiveness); 

— prayer  in  its  communal,  social,  and  personal  dimen- 
sions. 

The  path  of  pastoral  work  among  youth  in  Brazil  gives 
witness  to  creativity,  tenacity  and  vitality.  In  few  moments 
of  history  has  there  existed  a group  so  numerous  and  so 
significant  for  the  destiny  of  a country  and  for  its  evan- 
gelization, a group  that  is  mobilized,  watchful  and  open 
to  the  service  of  Jesus  and  his  kingdom,  the  church. 

It  is  necessary  that  youth  be  present  in  history  while 
they  are  young,  both  as  the  subject  of  history  and  as  its 
author,  to  contribute  to  a redefinition  of  a plan  for  a new 
society,  the  marks  of  which  will  be  generosity,  spon- 
taneity, justice  and  tenderness. 


E.  Jane  Mundy 
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A Missionary  Vocation 

A Cry  For  Peace 

By  Fr.  John  Carten,  S.F.M. 


Fr.  Joe  Curcio,  S.F.M. , is  a Scarboro 
priest  working  in  the  diocese  of  Blue- 
fields,  Nicaragua.  It  is  a country  about 
which  we  hear  many  conflicting  re- 
ports. Fr.  Joe  shared  with  Fr.  John  Car- 
ten,  S.F.M.  some  of  his  own  reflections 
during  a recent  visit  to  Scarboro’s  head- 
quarters here  in  Canada.  The  Editor. 

First  of  all  I wish  to  stress  that 
these  are  my  own  personal  re- 
flections on  the  situation  in 
Nicaragua  and  on  the  state  of  the 
church  in  that  country.  They  are 
based  on  the  turmoil  and  tension  that 
I myself  have  encountered  and  lived 
through.  These  events  have  greatly  af- 
fected my  faith  and  my  idea  of  priest- 
hood. 

As  most  people  know,  a revolution 
took  place  in  Nicaragua  that  culmi- 
nated in  the  overthrow  of  the  Somoza 
dictatorship  on  19  July  1979.  Somoza 
had  been  a very  corrupt  dictator  and 
for  years  there  was  a struggle  to  over- 
throw him.  But  the  last  straw  came 
following  a disastrous  earthquake 
that  struck  Managua,  the  capital  of 
Nicaragua,  in  1972.  Many  interna- 
tional agencies  sent  money  to  aid  the 
victims  but  most  of  the  money  was 
pocketed  by  Somoza.  Very  little  was 
actually  done  for  the  poor. 

Because  of  this  situation  and  the 
other  injustices  that  existed,  the  busi- 
ness class  and  the  church  hierarchy 
gradually  turned  against  Somoza 
and  supported  the  people  in  a popu- 
lar revolution  to  overthrow  this  dic- 
tatorship. At  this  time  all  the 
Catholic  bishops  stood  in  support  of 
the  revolution. 


In  1984,  when  I went  to  work  in 
Nicaragua,  I had  a feeling  of  eupho- 
ria — that  something  really  good  was 
happening.  I was  happy  to  be  able  to 
go  there  to  support  the  poor  in  their 
struggle  to  build  a just  society. 

Yet  very  soon  I was  confronted 
with  the  situation  of  a church  divided 
— some  supporting  the  revolution 
and  some  not. 

A lot  of  people  had  left  working  as 
catechists  to  take  up  positions  in  gov- 
ernment working  for  social  services 
to  try  to  better  the  lives  of  the  people. 
This  was  because  of  the  withdrawal 
of  support  for  the  revolution  by  the 
hierarchy.  The  bishops  felt  that  many 
lay  leaders  were  being  taken  into  a 
movement  that  could  eventually  lead 
to  communism.  All  the  bishops  are 
now  lined  up  against  the  Sandinistas. 

It  is  a strange  situation.  So  many  of 
the  ordinary  poor  continue  to  fully 
support  the  revolution  and  see  this  as 
a deep  part  of  their  Catholic  faith. 
The  same  is  true  among  many  of  the 
priests.  There  are  about  275  priests  in 
the  country.  As  you  know,  some  hold 
government  offices  like  Miquel  D’Es- 
coto  who  is  the  Secretary  of  State. 
There  are  probably  another  80  active 
priests  who  are  quite  willing  to  speak 
openly,  anywhere,  anytime  and  to 
risk  all,  even  excommunication,  to 
speak  out  in  favour  of  the  revolution. 

There  are  probably  another  100  who 
would  favour  the  revolution  but  are 
afraid  to  speak  out  publicly  against 
the  bishops.  The  remaining  priests 
would  be  in  favour  of  the  Contras. 

The  Contras  are  backed  by  the 
United  States  and  are  committed  to 


overthrowing  the  government  in  Nic- 
aragua and  putting  an  end  to  the  rev- 
olution. They  also  kill  and  rape  many 
innocent  people. 

There  is  so  much  room  for  misun- 
derstanding. In  the  remote  area 


“I  was  confronted  with  the 
situation  of  a church 
divided  — some  supporting 
the  revolution  and 
some  not.” 


where  I am  working  the  people  are 
very  disoriented.  Many  were  against 
the  revolution  when  it  first  took 
place.  They  wanted  the  Contras  to 
come.  After  the  Contras  came  they 
killed  and  raped.  Many  have  now  be- 
come very  afraid  of  them.  There  must 
be  another  way  of  solving  these  diffi- 
culties besides  all  the  killings. 

The  other  month  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress passed  a Bill  to  give  $100  mil- 
lion in  aid  to  support  the  Contras.  I 
believe  it  is  as  evil  an  act  as  anything  I 
done  during  the  Second  World  War. 
What  can  I say  or  do  when  I know 
how  that  money  is  used.  One  day  I 
had  to  do  a funeral  for  a young  kid 
who  was  carried  into  the  church  by 
some  friends.  He  had  been  killed  by 
the  Contras.  Another  time  I buried 
five  together.  These  are  my  people. 

It  is  not  a question  of  East  or  West 
or  North  or  South.  It  is  the  cruelty  of 
war.  Our  people  are  dying  and  will 
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die  in  greater  and  greater  numbers 
now  that  the  American  Congress  has 
passed  this  new  Bill  to  give  more 
money  to  support  the  killing  and  de- 
struction. 

Where  are  we  Canadians  in  all  of 
this?  This  is  all  done  in  the  name  of 
being  anti-communist.  Will  anyone 
ever  understand?  It  is  ordinary  peo- 
ple this  money  will  kill.  Not  commu- 
nists! In  the  area  I’m  in,  I wanted  to 
start  a cooperative.  I was  denounced 
to  the  bishop  as  a communist  for 
wanting  to  start  a cooperative. 

These  are  my  personal  reflections.  I 
believe  that  the  majority  of  the  ordi- 
nary people  continue  to  be  Catholic 
and  to  be  revolutionary.  They  are 
taking  a stand  in  Latin  America  as  a 
church  on  the  side  of  the  poor.  It  is 
hard  to  understand  why  the  bishops 
do  not  join  them.  The  people  are  beg- 
ging them  for  their  support  — to  con- 
demn the  aggression  by  the  Contras 
backed  by  Reagan  and  the  States.  Yet 
the  bishops  instead  condemn  the 


poor  who  fight  for  justice.  These 
bishops  may  very  well  be  likened  to 
those  in  France  who  centuries  ago 
condemned  Joan  of  Arc  to  burn  at  the 
stake,  the  same  Joan  of  Arc  who  was 
later  declared  a saint. 


“Go  and  bury  a few  friends. 
Open  the  wooden  coffin  and 
see  the  pieces.  Hear  the 
mother  wail  and  the  children 
cry.  Then  form  your  opinions 
about  the  goodness  of  the 
aid  from  Congress  to  the 
Contras/” 


A comparison  of  the  situation  may 
be  like  one  person  hitting  another 
with  a stick  while  a third  person  is 
standing  by  watching  the  attack.  The 


person  being  hit  with  the  plank  can- 
not sit  back  and  just  think  about 
what  is  happening.  He  needs  to  react 
with  force  to  defend  himself.  This  is 
indeed  the  situation  of  the  poor  in 
Nicaragua  faced  with  the  aggression 
from  the  United  States.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  official  church  often  sits 
back  and  watches  the  attack. 

Because  of  the  aid  the  U.S.  is  giving 
to  support  the  Contras  a lot  more 
dying  will  happen  before  anything 
will  change.  When  anyone  tells  me 
that  this  aid  is  good  I reply: 

“Go  and  bury  a few  friends.  Open 
the  wooden  coffin  and  see  the  pieces. 
Hear  the  mother  wail  and  the  chil- 
dren cry.  Then  form  your  opinions 
about  the  goodness  of  the  aid  from 
Congress  to  the  ContrasC 

It  is  painful  to  be  caught  in  this 
horrible  conflict  and  to  be  part  of  the 
conflict  within  the  church.  When 
asked  where  I stand,  I say  with  all 
honesty  I try  to  stand  on  the  side  of 
truth  and  with  the  people. 


Fr.  Joe  Curcio,  S.F.M.,  inauguarting  a cultural  centre  named  after  a young  soldier  who  died  defending  his  family  and  village. 
Muelle  de  los  Bueyes,  Nicaragua. 


Catholic 

Social 

Teaching 


“Among  the  most  important 
duties  of  employers  the  prin- 
cipal one  is  to  give  every  worker 
what  is  justly  due  him.  As- 
suredly, to  establish  a rule  of 
pay  in  accord  with  justice, 
many  factors  must  be  taken 
into  account.  But,  in  general, 
the  rich  and  employers  should 
remember  that  no  laws,  either 
human  or  divine,  permit  them 
for  their  own  profit  to  oppress 
the  needy  and  the  wretched  or 
to  seek  gain  from  another’s 
want.  To  defraud  anyone  of  the  wage  due  him  is  a great 
crime  that  calls  down  avenging  wrath  from  Heaven.  “Be- 
hold, the  wages  of  the  laborers  . . . which  have  been  kept 
back  by  you  unjustly,  cry  out:  and  their  cry  has  entered 
into  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts.”  (No.  32) 

“.  . .associations  of  workers  occupy  first  place  ...  it  is 
most  clearly  necessary  that  workers’  associations  be 
adapted  to  meet  the  present  need.  It  is  gratifying  that 
societies  of  this  kind  composed  either  of  workers  alone  or 
of  workers  and  employees  together  are  being  formed 
everywhere,  and  it  is  truly  to  be  desired  that  they  grow  in 
number  and  in  active  vigor.  Although  we  have  spoken  of 
them  more  than  once,  it  seems  well  to  show  in  this  place 
that  they  are  highly  opportune  and  are  formed  by  their 
own  right,  and,  likewise  to  show  how  they  should  be 
organized  and  what  they  should  do.”  (No.  69) 

Leo  XIII,  Rerum  Novarum 

(On  the  Condition  of  Workers),  1891. 


“.  . . the  riches  that  economic-social  developments 
constantly  increase  ought  to  be  so  distributed  among 
individual  persons  and  classes  that  the  common  advan- 
tage of  all,  which  Leo  XIII  had  praised,  will  be  safe- 
guarded; in  other  words,  that  the  common  good  of  all 
society  will  be  kept  inviolate.  By  this  law  of  social  justice, 
one  class  is  forbidden  to  exclude  the  other  from  sharing  in 
the  benefits.”  (No.  57) 

“.  . . Still,  that  most  weighty  principle,  which  cannot  be 
set  aside  or  changed,  remains  fixed  and  unshaken  in 
social  philosophy:  Just  as  it  is  gravely  wrong  to  take  from 
individuals  what  they  can  accomplish  by  their  own  ini- 
tiative and  industry  and  give  it  to  the  community,  so  also 
it  is  an  injustice  and  at  the  same  time  a grave  evil  and 
disturbance  of  right  order  to  assign  to  a greater  and 
higher  association  what  lesser  and  subordinate  organiza- 
tions can  do.  For  every  social  activity  ought  of  its  very 
nature  to  furnish  help  to  the  members  of  the  body  social, 
and  never  destroy  and  absorb  them.”  (No.  79) 

“.  . . it  is  obvious  that  not  only  is  wealth  concentrated 
in  our  times  but  an  immense  power  and  despotic  eco- 
nomic dictatorship  is  consolidated  in  the  hands  of  a few, 
who  often  are  not  owners  but  only  the  trustees  and  man- 
aging directors  of  invested  funds  which  they  administer 
according  to  their  own  arbitrary  will  and  pleasure.”  (No. 
105) 

“.  . . This  concentration  of  power  and  might,  the 
characteristic  mark,  as  it  were,  of  contemporary  eco- 
nomic life,  is  the  fruit  that  the  unlimited  freedom  of 
struggle  among  competitors  has  of  its  own  nature  pro- 
duced, and  which  lets  only  the  strongest  survive;  and  this 
is  often  the  same  as  saying,  those  who  fight  the  most 
violently,  those  who  give  least  heed  to  their  conscience.’ 
(No.  107) 


Pius  XI,  Quadragesimo  Anno  (On  Restructuring  the 
Social  Order),  1931. 
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. . the  nations  that  enjoy  a 
sufficiency  and  abundance  of 
everything  may  not  overlook 
the  plight  of  other  nations 
whose  citizens  experience  such 
domestic  problems  that  they 
are  all  but  overcome  by  poverty 
and  hunger,  and  are  not  able  to 
enjoy  basic  human  rights.  This 
is  all  the  more  so,  inasmuch  as 
countries  each  day  seem  to  be- 
come more  dependent  on  each 
other.  Consequently,  it  is  not 
easy  for  them  to  keep  the  peace 
advantageously  if  excessive  imbalances  exist  in  their  eco- 
nomic and  social  conditions.”  (No.  157) 


John  XXIII,  Mater  et  Magistra  (On  Christianity  and 
Social  Progress);  1961. 


“.  . . In  teaching  us  charity, 
the  Gospel  instructs  us  in  the 
preferential  respect  due  to  the 
poor  and  the  special  situation 
they  have  in  society:  the  more 
fortunate  should  renounce 
some  of  their  rights  so  as  to 
place  their  goods  more  gener- 
ously at  the  service  of  others.” 
(No.  23) 

“.  . . Let  each  one  examine 
himself,  to  see  what  he  has 
done  up  to  now,  and  what  he 
ought  to  do.  It  is  not  enough  to 
recall  principles,  state  intentions,  point  to  crying  in- 
justices and  utter  prophetic  denunciations;  these  words 
will  lack  real  weight  unless  they  are  accompanied  for  each 
individual  by  a livelier  awareness  of  personal  respon- 
sibility and  by  effective  action.  It  is  too  easy  to  throw  back 
on  others  responsibility  for  injustices,  if  at  the  same  time 
one  does  not  realize  how  each  one  shares  in  it  personally, 
and  how  personal  conversion  is  needed  first.  This  basic 
humility  will  rid  action  of  all  inflexibility  and  sec- 
tarianism; it  will  also  avoid  discouragement  in  the  face  of 
a task  which  seems  limitless  in  size.  The  Christian’s  hope 
comes  primarily  from  the  fact  that  he  knows  that  the  Lord 
is  working  with  us  in  the  world,  continuing  in  his  Body 
which  is  the  Church  — and,  through  the  Church,  in  the 
whole  of  mankind  — the  Redemption  which  was  accom- 
plished on  the  cross  and  which  burst  forth  in  victory  on 


the  morning  of  the  Resurrection.”  (No.  48) 

Paul  VI,  Octogesima  Adveniens  (On  the  Occasion  of  the 
Eightieth  Anniversary  of  the  Encyclical  Rerum  Novarum), 
1971. 


. . Action  on  behalf  of  justice  and  participation  in 
transformation  of  the  world  fully  appear  to  us  as  a con- 
stitutive dimension  of  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  or,  in 
other  words,  of  the  Church’s  mission  for  the  redemption 
/ of  the  human  race  and  its  liberation  from  every  oppressive 
situation.” 

Synod  of  Bishops,  Justice  in  the  World , 1971. 


“.  . . We  must  emphasize  and  give  prominence  to  the 
primacy  of  man  in  the  production  process,  the  primacy  of 
man  over  things.  Everything  contained  in  the  concept  of 
capital  in  the  strict  sense  is  only  a collection  of  things. 
Man,  as  the  subject  of  work  and  independent  of  the  work 
he  does  — man  alone  is  a person.  This  truth  has  impor- 
tant and  decisive  consequences.” 

John  Paul  II,  Laborem  Exercens  (On  Human  Work), 
1981. 


“Every  perspective  on  economic  life  that  is  human, 
moral,  and  Christian  must  be  shaped  by  three  questions: 
What  does  the  economy  do  for  people  ? What  does  it  do  to 
people?  And  how  do  people  participate  in  it?  The  econ- 
omy is  a human  reality:  men  and  women  working  to- 
gether to  develop  and  care  for  the  whole  of  God’s 
creation.  All  this  work  must  serve  the  material  and  spir- 
itual well-being  of  people.  It  influences  what  people  hope 
for  themselves  and  their  loved  ones.  It  affects  the  way  they 
act  together  in  society.  It  influences  their  very  faith  in 
God.”  (No.  1) 

American  Bishops,  Economic  Justice  For  All:  Catholic 
Social  Teaching  and  the  U.S.  Economy  (Third  Draft), 
4 June  1986. 
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Missionary  Priest 
Described  As  Pioneer 


Fr.  William  Patrick  Schultz, 
S.F.M.,  a missionary  priest  of 
the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society  died  suddenly  during  the 
morning  of  Sunday  20  July  1986  in  El 
Progreso,  a small  town  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Lima,  Peru.  He  was  59. 

A native  of  Galt,  Ontario,  Fr. 
Schultz  attended  St.  Mary’s  elemen- 
tary school  in  Galt  and  St.  Jerome’s 
secondary  school  in  Kitchener  before 
joining  Scarboro  Missions  in  1946. 
After  ordination  in  December  1952, 
Schultz  was  appointed  to  Japan 
where  he  worked  in  various  capaci- 
ties as  a pastor  and  English  language 
teacher  until  1983.  His  34  year  mis- 
sionary career  led  him  in  1983  to 
travel  to  Lima,  Peru,  where  he  was 
instrumental  in  laying  the  ground- 
work for  Japan’s  first  ever  lay  mis- 
sionary program  whereby  Catholics 
from  that  country  worked  in  an  over- 
seas mission  situation. 

Described  as  a “quiet,  unobtrusive 
pioneer,”  by  Fr.  Clair  Yaeck,  Vicar 
General  of  Scarboro  Missions,  “Fr. 
Schultz  was  most  innovative  at  incor- 
porating elements  of  the  Japanese 
culture  into  the  liturgy.  In  this  way  he 
was  able  to  adapt  a European  strain 
of  Catholicism  to  Japan.” 

“This  was  most  evident  at  wed- 
dings and  funerals,”  said  Yaeck.  “In 
this  way  he  was  ahead  of  his  time. 
Often  the  church  hall  served  as  a cen- 
tre for  traditional  Japanese  fine  arts.” 
A behind-the-scenes  organizer,  Fr. 
Schultz  helped  establish  a Catholic 
Centre  in  Fukuoka,  Japan,  for  lan- 
guage and  cultural  studies.  Bringing 
together  the  talents  of  both  foreign 
and  native  born  clergy  to  staff  the 
Centre,  Schultz  saw  the  Centre  as  a 
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meeting  place  for  both  Christians 
and  non-Christians.  The  Centre  also 
acted  as  a drop-in  centre  for  youth. 
Schultz’s  deep  interest  in  the  lan- 
guage and  culture  of  Japan  led  him  in 
1961-2  to  do  a Master’s  degree  in  East 
Asian  Studies  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, New  York.  While  in  Japan 
Schultz  published  a book  of  his  own 
fables  which  served  as  a guide  for 
Japanese  students  to  learn  English 
grammar  and  idioms. 

“Fr.  Bill  was  innovative  in  other 


ways  as  well,”  said  Yaeck.  “He  was 
a strong  proponent  of  continuing  ed- 
ucation-formation and  frequently 
took  courses  and  seminars  to  renew 
himself.” 

In  1973  Schultz  attended  the 
Maryknoll  Mission  Institute  in 
Maryknoll,  New  York  to  study  mis- 
siology.  His  interest  in  sacred  scrip- 
ture took  him  to  the  Mission  Institute 
in  London,  England  in  1975,  and  to 
the  Toronto  School  of  Theology  in 
1978-79.  The  Editor. 


Fr.  William  Schultz,  S.F.M.,  (right)  with  Fr.  Rolland  Roberts,  S.F.M.,  during  Scarboro’s 
regional  meeting  in  Brazil,  May  1986. 
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DEEP  WATER  DEEP  FAITH 


By  Fr.  Basil  Kirby,  S.F.M. 

There  were  times  when  Our  Lord  really  amazed  the 
apostles,  but  everything  he  did  and  said  was  in- 
tended to  lead  them  — and  the  rest  of  us  — into  a 
fabulous  new  life. 

On  one  occasion  Jesus  made  the  apostles  get  into  their 
boat  and  cross  the  lake  without  him.  After  the  apostles 
had  left,  Jesus  dismissed  the  crowd  that  had  spent  the  day 
with  him.  He  then  went  up  into  the  hills  to  pray  for 
several  hours.  The  apostles  meanwhile  had  run  into  bad 
weather  on  the  lake  and  were  straining  to  make  headway 
against  a strong  wind  and  a heavy  sea. 

After  hours  of  struggle  in  the  murky  darkness,  the 
apostles  suddenly  saw  a figure  coming  towards  them  on 
the  water.  Terrified  and  totally  unprepared  for  such  a sight 
they  thought  they  were  seeing  a ghost. 

Out  of  the  darkness  they  heard  Jesus:  “Courage!  It  is  I. 
Do  not  be  afraid”.  He  had  come,  walking  on  the  water, 
not  to  frighten  them,  but  to  be  with  them  in  their  struggle. 

As  in  other  unusual  situations,  Peter’s  spontaneity  and 
generosity  stirred  him  into  action.  Although  he  still  wasn’t 
sure  that  it  was  Our  Lord,  he  responded:  “Lord  if  it  is  you, 
tell  me  to  come  to  you  across  the  water”. 

What  an  incredible  expression  of  trust  — but  was  he 
prepared  for  the  challenge,  or  would  something  greater  be 
needed? 

Our  Lord  said  to  him,  simply,  “Come”. 

The  other  apostles  could  only  watch  in  amazement  as 
Peter  actually  got  out  of  the  boat  and  started  walking 
across  the  water  towards  Our  Lord.  It  was  a moment  they 
would  never  forget. 

By  now  Peter  was  a short  distance  from  the  boat,  not  yet 
with  Our  Lord,  when  something  went  wrong.  Into  this 
moment  of  sheer  faith  Peter  allowed  the  force  of  the  wind 
to  bring  human  fear  — and  he  began  to  sink.  In  an 
exclamation  of  both  fear  and  faith  Peter  called  to  Jesus: 
“Lord,  save  me”. 

Quickly  Jesus  put  out  his  hand  and  took  hold  of  Peter. 
Leading  Peter  back  to  the  boat  Jesus  asked:  “Man  of  little 
faith!  Why  did  you  doubt?” 

Peter  had  no  answer.  For  a moment  he  had  truly  experi- 
enced the  power  that  comes  with  great  faith  in  Jesus  — 
and  had  let  it  slip  away  because  he  had  given  in  to  human 
fear.  Faith,  he  had  to  learn,  is  not  merely  a solemn  state- 
ment, nor  even  a careful  and  thoughtful  decision,  but  a 
commitment  that  must  persevere  in  the  face  of  every 
challenge. 


When  it  was  all  over,  and  they  had  recovered  their 
voices,  the  other  apostles  expressed,  for  themselves  and 
for  all  who  would  later  come  to  have  faith  in  Jesus:  “Truly, 
you  are  the  Son  of  God”. 

On  later  reflection,  it  would  be  evident  to  Peter  and  the 
other  apostles  that  for  them  to  walk  on  water  was  not 
important  — but  what  was  important  was  to  have  a deep 
and  persevering  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God.  Jesus  had 
not  come  from  heaven  to  teach  people  how  to  walk  on 
water  — he  had  come  to  take  away  the  sins  of  the  world, 
and  to  teach  people  how  to  live  as  children  of  God. 

Faith  in  him  — when  put  into  practice  — would  lead 
one  to  the  fullness  of  life  Jesus  had  promised  — that  of 
being  a member  of  God’s  family  both  in  this  life  and  the 
next.  Faith  in  him  — when  put  into  practice  — would 
bring  these  same  divine  blessings  to  many  others. 

In  their  personal  response  of  faith,  the  apostles  under- 
took to  live,  no  longer  for  themselves  but  for  him.  With 
this  commitment  of  faith  their  lives  were  profoundly 
changed,  because  living  faith  demands  both  whole- 
hearted love  for  God  and  a true  love  for  neighbour  that 
will  show  itself  in  sincere  forgiveness,  compassion,  justice 
and  concern  for  all  people. 

We  have  been  called  to  this  same  faith  and,  apart  from 
the  question  of  our  own  happiness,  much  will  depend  on 
our  response  because  the  people  of  our  time  desperately 
need  the  example  of  lives  that  are  deeply  Christian. 

As  we  ponder  the  account  of  the  time  that  Jesus  walked 
across  the  water,  our  faith  can  be  strengthened.  Our  faith 
can  give  us  the  assurance  that  the  one  who  walked  across 
the  lake  on  a stormy  night  to  be  with  his  friends  in  their 
difficulty,  will  certainly  be  with  us  in  a special  way  when- 
ever we  face  deep  pain  or  sorrow.  We  can  know  too  that  in 
a time  of  deep  suffering,  faith  in  his  presence  can  stave  off 
despair  and  bring  us  a profound  inner  peace.  We  can  even 
look  beyond  death  itself  and  smile  in  anticipation  at  the 
incredible  life  with  God  that  lies  ahead  for  all  whose  lives 
are  guided  by  faith  in  Jesus. 

The  story  of  this  particular  incident,  simple  yet  power- 
ful, is  recounted  for  us  in  the  middle  of  Chapter  14  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew.  To  read  it  — or  any  other  parts  of 
the  Gospels  — humbly,  prayerfully  and  often  — is  a 
beautiful  way  to  open  our  hearts  to  divine  influence,  and 
to  be  led  gradually,  like  the  apostles,  to  an  ever  greater 
commitment  to  Jesus  and  to  a life  of  deep  faith. 
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Option  for  the  Poor: 

Reflections  of 
A Canadian  Bishop 


By  Bishop  J.  Edward  Troy 


In  the  exercise  of  its  ministry,  the 
Catholic  Church  is  committed  to 
testify  to  a “preferential  option 
for  the  poor”.  There  is  scarcely  a doc- 
ument or  declaration  produced  by 
Catholic  leaders  which  does  not  use 
this  phrase  to  describe  the  Church’s 
obligations  and  priorities  in  today’s 
world.  The  Holy  Father  consistently 
underlines  our  responsibilities  in  this 
regard.  During  his  1984  visit  to  Can- 
ada, he  stressed  the  theme  of  service 
to  the  poor  in  his  homily  at  Edmon- 
ton on  the  development  of  peoples. 

Jesus,  of  course,  started  it  all  when 
he  referred  to  his  own  vocation  in  the 
words  of  the  prophet  Isaiah:  “He  has 
sent  me  to  bring  the  good  news  to  the 
poor”  (Luke  4:18).  In  case  of  any 
uncertainty  about  the  place  of  this 
ministry  in  the  Christian  economy, 
Jesus  clarifies  it  later  when  he  de- 


scribes what  will  take  place  at  the 
final  judgement.  (Matt. 25)  Those 
who  serve  the  poor,  the  deprived  and 
the  marginalized  are  welcomed  into 
the  Kingdom  while  those  who  do  not 
are  rejected. 

It  is  evident  that  an  option  for  the 
poor  is  a constitutive  element  of  the 
Church’s  mission  and  not  simply  a 
secondary,  discretionary  activity.  The 
implications  of  this  truth  for  the 
Church  in  Canada  have  already  been 
studied  and  discussed  by  many  oth- 
ers, but  the  importance  of  the  subject 
justifies  the  risk  of  repetition. 

Let  me  begin  by  talking  about  the 
perspective  from  which  I write.  It  is  a 
bishop’s  duty  to  foster  and  facilitate 
the  full  range  of  the  Church’s  minis- 
try, even  though  he  is  not  experienced 
or  knowledgeable  in  all  its  phases. 
Indeed,  when  a priest  is  appointed  to 


“I  do  not  mean  that  our  churches  are  grand,  but  that  an  atmosphere  may  be  created  in  them  in 
which  the  poor  do  not  feel  welcome.”  Church,  Los  Tramojos,  Dominican  Republic. 
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the  episcopal  office,  he  is  not  asked  if 
he  possesses  special  expertise  in  any 
particular  field.  In  my  own  case,  pro- 
longed ministry  among  the  poof  did 
not  figure  in  my  career  resume.  Fur- 
thermore, since  my  family  back- 
ground is  middle  class,  privation  has 
never  affected  me  personally. 

I have,  however,  observed  the  situa- 
tion of  those  handicapped  by  poverty, 
struggling  to  cope  with  sub-standard 
housing  and  inadequate  food,  living 
with  unemployment  and  diminished 
self-esteem,  burdened  with  a lack  of 
training  themselves  and  a want  of  ed- 
ucational opportunities  for  their  chil- 
dren, enduring  indifference  and  daily 
frustrations.  In  its  extreme  form,  pov- 
erty has  the  potential  to  debase  the 
lives  of  human  beings,  compelling 
them  to  subsist  in  unworthy  circum- 
stances. Those  who  minister  to  the 
poor  are  frustrated  by  their  inability 
to  effect  radical  change.  It  is  espe- 
cially heart-breaking  to  realize  that 
children  are  helplessly  victimized  by 
this  scourge.  Surely  all  human  beings 
are  entitled  to  a place  at  the  table  of 
life.  Access  to  an  adequate  standard 
of  living  is  basically  a matter  of  jus- 
tice. 

What  can  be  done  to  translate  the 
demands  of  justice  into  action?  How 
can  the  goal  of  a just  distribution  of 
basic  necessities  be  achieved? 

The  primary  responsibility  for  so- 
cial and  economic  justice  lies  with 
the  political  authorities  in  a com- 
munity. Governments  exist  in  order 
to  promote  the  common  good.  In- 
deed only  governments  possess  the 
authority  and  the  means  to  create  a 
legislative  and  political  framework  in 
which  it  is  possible  for  every  citizen 
to  escape  from  dehumanizing  living 
conditions. 

Where  does  the  Church  fit  in?  The 
role  of  the  teaching  Church  is  to  exer- 
cise moral  leadership  in  the  struggle. 
The  Church  must  act  as  the  con- 
science of  the  community,  focusing 
public  attention  on  the  evil  of  poverty 
and  rallying  public  opinion  against 
it.  Certainly  the  Catholic  Church  is 
not  the  only  institution  or  organiza- 
tion — religious  or  otherwise  — that 
performs  this  function,  but  given  its 
unique  position  in  the  world,  it  is 
probably  the  most  important  and  in- 


fluential.  The  teaching  and  preaching 
Church  has  to  awaken,  inform  and 
spur  the  consciences  of  individual 
Catholics  to  foster  justice  and  prac- 
tice charity.  Catholics,  indeed  all  cit- 
izens, must  be  urged  and  persuaded 
to  make  concern  for  the  poor  a real 
factor  in  their  decision-making  and 
in  the  conduct  of  their  temporal  af- 
fairs. 

How  should  Canadian  Catholics 
respond  to  the  challenge  of  poverty? 
Every  Catholic  should  have  a per- 
sonal answer  for  this  question.  It 
should  be  an  answer  discerned  in 
openness  to  the  Spirit  whose  voice  is 
heard  in  the  Gospel,  but  also  in  the 
guidance  given  by  the  leadership  of 
the  Church,  in  the  appeals  of  other 
members  of  the  community  and  in- 
deed by  the  urging  of  one’s  own  con- 
science. 

Over  the  past  century,  the  Mag- 
isterium  of  the  Church  in  papal  en- 
cyclicals and  pastoral  letters  has 
striven  to  develop  the  social  con- 
science of  Catholics  in  matters  of  jus- 
tice. The  moral  imperatives  of  the 
Gospel  with  respect  to  social  and 
economic  justice  have  become  more 


and  more  explicit  in  ecclesiastical 
documents.  In  particular,  the  teach- 
ings of  Vatican  II  have  affirmed  the 
responsibility  of  Christians  who 
work  for  the  progress  of  peoples  and 
the  general  welfare  of  the  human 
family. 

The  Canadian  Bishops  have  taken 
a great  deal  of  initiative  in  addressing 
the  problems  generated  by  poverty 
and  marginalization  j,n  our  country. 
The  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops 
has  issued  a series  of  important  docu- 
ments designed  to  clarify  and  uphold 
the  ethical  dimension  of  the  socio- 
economic order.  Their  teaching  has 
drawn  attention  to  the  harmful  ef- 
fects of  certain  policies  or  proposed 
legislation  on  sectors  of  the  popula- 
tion that  are  especially  in  need  of  al- 
lies or  defenders.  The  Catholic  and 
indeed  the  general  public  has  been 
invited  to  examine  certain  social  con- 
ditions or  to  contest  specific  eco- 
nomic measures  in  the  light  of  Gospel 
values. 

The  concern  of  the  whole  Cana- 
dian Church  for  developing  countries 
has  been  manifested  in  the  huge  mis- 
sionary effort  which  it  has  spon- 


sored. Canadian  personnel  and 
resources,  representing  almost  every 
diocese  and  religious  community, 
have  been  devoted  largely  to  the  ser- 
vice and  evangelization  of  the  poor  in 
host  nations.  The  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society  is  a conspicuous  ex- 
ample of  this  commitment.  Further- 
more, the  financial  contributions  of 
Canadian  Catholics  to  the  Organiza- 
tion for  Development  and  Peace  pro- 
vide funding  for  a great  variety  of 
projects  in  the  Third  World  and  assist 
significantly  in  the  progress  of  the 
disadvantaged  and  destitute. 

In  Canada,  there  are  literally  hun- 
dreds of  organizations  which  are  ded- 
icated to  the  mitigation  of  the  effects 
of  poverty.  Through  these  many 
groups,  the  community  speaks  to  us 
of  the  needs  of  others.  Some  of  these 
are  international,  others  national, 
some  provincial,  others  municipal; 
some  diocesan,  others  parochial; 
some  secular,  others  ecclesiastical. 
Sometimes  they  just  solicit  funds;  oc- 
casionally they  ask  for  personal  in- 
volvement. 

I mention  these  activities  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Church  and  of  the  broader 


“What  can  be  done  to  translate  the  demands  of  justice  into  action?  How  can  the  goai  of  a just  distribution  of  basic  necessities  be  achieved?"  Fr. 
Charlie  Gervais,  S.F.M.,  (right)  the  Philippines. 
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community,  not  to  suggest  for  a mo- 
ment that  Canadians  are  not  doing 
enough,  but  rather  to  indicate  that 
consciousness-raising  is  going  on 
and  that  avenues  for  channelling  as- 
sistance to  the  poor  do  exist. 

A recent  incident  made  me  realize 
how  difficult  it  is  for  any  charitable 
appeal  or  social  justice  message  to 
reach  people.  Following  the  Live  Aid 
Concert  of  major  rock  stars  in  sup- 
port of  African  famine  relief,  I was 
astonished  to  hear  someone  say  in  a 
“man  on  the  street”  type  of  TV  inter- 
view that  without  the  concert  he 
would  not  have  been  aware  of  the 
need!  How  was  it  possible  for  him  to 
have  missed  the  shocking  horrors  of 
starving  children  with  distended  bell- 
ies, pain-filled  eyes  and  little  stick  legs 
that  filled  our  TV  screens  for  almost  a 
year? 

It  is  an  important  responsibility  of 
the  teaching  and  preaching  Church 
to  ensure  that  no  Catholic  is  ignorant 
of  the  scandal  of  poverty.  Every  Cath- 
olic, and  indeed  every  citizen,  irre- 
spective of  religious  affiliation,  must 
be  challenged  to  respond  to  poverty 
in  accordance  with  his  or  her  per- 
sonal circumstances.  The  cry  of  the 
poor,  mediated  through  the  Church 
and  other  community  organizations, 
should  awaken  and  fine-tune  individ- 
ual conscience. 

What  about  the  poor  themselves? 
Does  this  also  apply  to  them?  Cer- 
tainly they  must  have  a loving  con- 
cern and  respect  for  each  other,  for 
they  too  are  called  to  imitate  Christ. 
The  preferential  option  for  the  poor 


“Aw  option  for  the  poor  is  a 
constitutive  element  of  the 
Church’s  mission  and  not 
simply  a secondary 
discretionary  activity.” 


is  not  primarily  a matter  of  fund- 
raising and  charitable  donations,  al- 
though it  often  appears  to  be  under- 
stood that  way.  Ultimately  it  is  based 
on  the  inviolable  dignity  of  every 


human  being,  regardless  of  economic 
status.  At  the  same  time,  the  element 
of  activism  in  the  Church’s  preferen- 
tial option  is  a realistic  recognition 
that  it  takes  extra  motivation  to  get 
society  to  acknowledge  the  personal 
dignity  and  human  rights  of  the  little 
people. 


i(The  parish  church  is  their 
spiritual  home  and  the 
parish  workshop  is  theirs 
too.  There  should  not  be  the 
faintest  hint  of  a patronizing 
attitude  towards  the  poor,  as 
though  they  were  merely 
objects  for  charity  and 
good  deeds.” 


Parish  liturgy  and  preaching  have 
to  demonstrate  a sensitivity  towards 
the  condition  of  the  poor  who  are 
entitled  to  hear  the  good  news  even 
though  they  cannot  support  the 
Church  financially  in  the  measure 
possible  to  the  more  affluent.  It  trou- 
bles me  to  think  that  indigent  Cathol- 
ics might  be  uncomfortable  in  their 
parish  church.  Is  it  possible  that  they 
feel  as  I once  did  when  I was  invited 
to  dine  at  the  home  of  some  very 
wealthy  people?  Throughout  the 
meal,  I felt  quite  out  of  place  amidst 
the  splendour  and  opulence.  I do  not 
mean  that  our  churches  are  grand, 
but  that  an  atmosphere  may  be  cre- 
ated in  them  in  which  the  poor  do  not 
feel  welcome.  The  parish  church  is 
their  spiritual  home  and  the  parish 
worship  is  theirs  too.  The  poor  are 
beloved  brothers  and  sisters,  dear 
companions  on  a common  pilgrim- 
age. There  should  not  be  the  faintest 
hint  of  a patronizing  attitude,  as 
though  they  were  merely  objects  for 
charitv  and  eood  deeds. 

The  Church’s  preferential  option 
for  the  poor  is  an  ongoing  process 
because  the  Church  is  destined  to 
continue  the  presence  and  action  of 
Christ  in  the  world.  It  is  unlikely  ever 


Bishop  J.  Edward  Troy 


to  exhaust  its  divine  mandate.  The 
Word  of  God  calls  forth  renewed 
commitment.  Papal,  conciliar  and 
episcopal  documents  challenge  us  in 
the  present  and  for  the  future.  Fur- 
thermore, other  members  of  the  com- 
munity of  faith  also  exercise 
prophetic  roles  in  the  service  of  the 
poor  — as  do  voices  from  society  at 
large. 

Ideally  solidarity  with  the  poor 
should  be  looked  upon  as  an  integral 
part  of  one’s  personal  spirituality  and 
sanctification.  It  should  be  woven 
into  the  prayer  and  sacramental  life 
of  every  Catholic.  It  should  be  em- 
bodied in  concrete  action.  Indeed  it  is 
in  the  midst  of  prayer  that  the  Spirit’s 
guidance  is  discerned  and  right  deci- 
sions made.  The  promotion  of  justice 
for  the  poor  which  the  Church  seeks 
can  only  be  accomplished  in  the  final 
analysis  by  the  prayerful  action  of  all 
the  faithful. 

Bishop  Troy  is  the  Bishop  of  the 
Saint  John  diocese  in  New 
Brunswick. 
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Leaving  Home  Again 


By  Sr.  Myra  Trainor,  O.L.M. 

As  I sit  on  the  dock  of  Maasin  waiting  for  our  boat 
to  leave  for  Mindanao,  many  thoughts  go  through 
my  mind. 

Yesterday,  the  last  of  Our  Lady’s  Missionaries  left 
Hinunangan,  the  Philippines.  It  was  very  difficult  for  us 
and  for  the  people  because  we  represented  the  end  of  an 
era  of  Canadian  and  Filipina  Missionaries  on  the  Pacific 
coast  of  Leyte.  There  had  been  many  questions  asked 
recently  and  few  answered. 

Though  it  was  our  time  to  move  on,  the  people  did  not 
agree  that  it  was  their  time  to  be  left  without  us.  I won- 
dered if  we  had  extended  our  time,  as  they  requested, 
would  they  ever  have  said,  “You  can  go  now.” 

For  me,  it  was  like  leaving  home  again  — leaving 
people  whom  I had  grown  to  know  and  love  as  brothers 
and  sisters.  They  felt  they  were  losing  their  best  friends 
because  they  were  aware  of  our  special  caring  and  love  for 
them. 

The  people  of  Leyte  accepted  us  foreigners  in  an  un- 
usual way.  Though  we  sinned  against  them  many  times  by 
our  Western  ways,  though  we  unknowingly  hurt  them  as 
we  struggled  to  bridge  the  gap  between  our  cultural 
differences,  they  forgave  us  seventy  times  seven  and  loved 
us  as  family. 

Though  we  move  on,  as  move  on  we  must  as  mission- 
aries, our  hearts  will  always  be  pulled  to  compare  and 
reminisce  and  be  thankful  for  this  gift  of  our  first  mission 
in  the  Philippines  on  the  beautiful  Pacific  coast  of  South- 
ern Leyte. 


Our  Lady’s  Missionaries  comprised  of  Canadian  and 
Filipina  sisters  have  been  missioned  in  the  Diocese  of 
Maasin,  Leyte  for  20  years.  In  1985,  the  sisters  trans- 
ferred to  Gingoog,  Misamis  Oriental,  Mindanao. 
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iere  comes  a time  when  the  poor  even 
J curse  God,  believing  that  they  are 
praying.  ‘Oh,  my  God!’  But  I think 
God  doesn’t  want  us  to  shut  up  about  things.  He 
wants  us  to  struggle  for  something.  People  have 
this  right  to  struggle.  God  doesn’t  want  anyone  to 
turn  into  a beggar.  Because  if  he  wanted  people  to 
be  beggars,  he  wouldn’t  have  expelled  those  peop 
who  were  selling  things  in  the  temple. 

A long  time  ago  the  church  said  that  only  prayer 
could  save  you.  Today  we  know  that  you  have  to 
pray,  that  you  have  to  trust  in  something  and  ask 
God  for  strength  to  be  able  to  struggle,  overcome, 
speak  up,  cry  out,  face  problems.  ” 


Reflections  on  God  and  religion  from  shantytown 
women  in  Brazil  taken  from  Frances  O’ Gorman’s 
Hillside  Women  IQSS 


Fr.  John  Carten,  S.F.M. 

Formation  Coordinator  Scarboro  Missions 
2685  Kingston  Road 
Scarborough,  Ontario  M1M  1M4 

If  you  feel  called  to  be  of  service  to  the  building  of 
the  Kingdom  and  would  be  interested  in  the  work  of 
Scarboro,  please  write  for  information  on: 

□ PRIESTHOOD  □ LAY  MISSIONARY 
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Tre  must  never  get  tired  of  doing 
good  because  if  we  don’t  give  up  the 
struggle  we  shall  get  our  harvest  at 
the  proper  time . . . while  we  have  the 
chance,  we  must  do  good  to  all.” 

Galatians  6:9,10 
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“Each  of  these  mission 
trends  presents  significant 
challenges  to  us;  to  you  and 
to  me,  as  collaborators  in 
mission.” 4 


“That  day  I had  seen  how 
deeply  a survival  culture 
comes  to  appreciate  the 
gifts  of  God’s  nature.”  . . 20 


HOPE  FULFILLED 

O God,  you  have  sent 
your  servants  Abraham,  Moses 
and  the  prophets, 

Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus, 
and  your  own  Son, 
to  announce  your  reign. 

You  have  led  your  people 
to  the  hope  of  liberation 
from  all  sin 
— the  sins  of  hatred, 
prejudice,  complacency, 
oppression  and  the 
exploitation  of  the  poor 
by  the  powerful  of  this  world. 

We  believe  in  your  promise 
and  so  we  can  put  our  hope 
in  you  and  in  our  faith 
that,  together,  as  a community 
based  on  love  and  justice, 
we  can  work  for  the  liberation 
of  all  peoples  that  will  be 
the  announcement  of  your 
reign  in  our  world. 

Strengthen  us  today  In  this 
service  so  that  we  might  deepen 
our  solidarity  with 
their  hope  and  work  to  change 
what  must  be  changed  in  order  to 
see  that  hope  fulfilled. 

This  we  ask 

through  Jesus  our  brother 
and  Lord.  Amen. 
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To  Suffer  With 


By  Michael  Donelson 

Many  of  us  may  recall  our  first  encounter  with 
the  missionary  work  of  the  Church  when,  as 
young  school  children,  we  were  asked  to  do- 
nate our  nickels  and  dimes  to  “the  missions”.  To  do  with- 
out that  bag  of  chips  or  chocolate  bar,  our  teachers 
assured  us,  seemed  a small  sacrifice  in  light  of  the  coura- 
geous efforts  expended  by  the  priests,  sisters  and  brothers 
on  our  behalf.  There,  however,  the  encounter  ended  for  it 
was  left  to  the  missionaries  themselves  to  spread  the 
Good  News  of  Christ.  This  narrowly  focused,  traditional 
approach  to  evangelization  has  undergone  considerable 
rethinking  in  recent  years.  It  has  given  way  to  a deepening 
of  our  faith  commitment;  one  demanding  laity  and  re- 
ligious alike  to  share  in  the  suffering  of  mankind  in  an 
ongoing  process  to  transform  creation  by  revealing 
Christ’s  saving  and  liberating  love.  In  essence,  it  requires 
us  to  develop  our  capacity  for  compassion  in  the  pro- 
found sense  of  its  Latin  root  ‘to  suffer  with’. 

Central  to  this  notion  of  mission  is  the  necessity  that  we 
familiarize  ourselves  with  the  injustices  the  downtrodden 
and  marginalized  of  society  face.  Their  suffering  must 
become  our  own.  We  must  continually  ask  how  we  can 
bring  our  faith  to  bear  on  the  world  around  us.  Efforts 
enabling  us  to  be  present  with  the  poor  can  assume  many 
forms,  the  most  dramatic  being  that  of  missionary.  Oth- 
ers include:  establishing  parish  study  groups  to  examine 
the  structures  causing  others  to  suffer  and  relating  these 
findings  to  a wider  public;  developing  means  of  outreach 
to  those  suffering  among  us  — the  unemployed,  working 
poor,  sick,  aged,  and  handicapped;  initiating  dialogue 
with  those  of  other  faiths  in  an  effort  to  widen  the  base  of 
support  for  those  in  need;  and  ensuring  that  the  struc- 
tures of  the  Church  are  primarily  geared  to  the  poor.  Such 


measures  are  difficult  but  nonetheless  fundamental  for  an 
authentic  witness  to  Christ’s  message  of  liberation  and 
justice.  This  expanded  view  of  mission  is  important  since 
it  underscores  the  interrelatedness  of  Canada  and  the 
world  thereby  linking  Canadians  to  a wider  faith  com- 
munity in  Jesus  Christ. 

Mission  entails  also  that  we  recognize  each  person  and 
his  or  her  own  culture,  history  and  customs  as  having  a 
unique  and  distinct  place  within  the  community  of  believ- 
ers. Any  attempt  at  evangelizing  must  recognize  this  vital 
dynamic  in  the  lives  of  believers  and  those  it  serves.  An 
acceptance  of  this  diversity  will  enrich  our  own  com- 
munity and  help  break  the  barriers  of  prejudice,  igno- 
rance and  oppression. 

Ours,  then,  is  a different  mission,  but  one  no  less 
important  than  our  childhood  recollection  of  the  work  of 
the  Church  in  distant  countries.  It  is  one  which  springs 
from  a social  faith  committed  to  transforming  mankind 
through  a sustained  witness  to  Christ’s  gospel  of  peace 
and  justice.  It  demands  that  we  work  not  in  isolation  but 
in  ongoing  outreach  to  suffer  with  humanity.  Our  role  as 
missionaries  in  Canada  and  abroad  is  to  assist  in  the 
formation  of  this  new  way  of  being,  living,  and  giving  and 
to  lead  men  and  women  to  it. 

In  this  issue  we  present  various  elements  of  the  mission- 
ary enterprise.  Sr.  Luise  Ahrens’  article,  “Trends  in  Mis- 
sion”, discusses  the  state  of  mission  today  and  the  trends 
for  the  future.  Archbishop  MacNeil  of  Edmonton  lends  a 
historical  perspective  to  Canada’s  contribution  to  the 
missionary  work  of  the  church.  And,  Scarboro  mis- 
sioners,  Fr.  Don  Boyle,  S.F.M.,  and  Danny  Gillis,  in  their 
articles,  illustrate  that  mission  can  sometimes  involve 
simply  our  presence  among  other  peoples  and  cultures. 
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RENDS  IN  MISSION 


By  Sr.  Luise  Ahrens,  M.M. 


" Jesus  shared  his  life  in  order  to  become  one  with  the  people,  to  walk  that  particular 
journey  of  family  and  friendship.  This  dimension  of  Jesus’  mission  and  of  our  mission 
is  speaking  to  us  in  a new  way.  ” Itacoatiara,  Brazil. 
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The  following  are  excerpts  from  an 
address  given  by  Sr.  Luise  Ahrens, 
M.M.,  the  Superior  General  of  the 
Maryknoll  Sisters.  Sr.  Ahrens  deliv- 
ered her  address  to  the  Meeting  of  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Faith  Directors  held  last  April  in 
New  York. 

The  topic  of  this  afternoon’s 
talk  is  the  future  of  mission.  In 
some  ways,  talking  about  the 
future  is  a safe  topic  — most  of  us  will 
not  be  around  to  say  who  was  right 
and  who  was  wrong!  But  the  flowers 
of  our  future  are  seeded  in  our  pres- 
ent and  the  words  of  Jesus  call  us  to 
task  when  he  says: 

“You  can  look  at  the  earth  and  sky 
and  predict  the  weather.  Why,  then, 
don’t  you  know  the  meaning  of  this 
present  time?”  (Lk.  12.56,  Mt.  16,3) 
I have  chosen  the  three  trends  in 
mission  which,  in  my  view,  represent 
the  future  of  mission  in  the  1990s: 

i.  to  accompany  the  poor; 

ii.  to  continue  the  struggle  for  jus- 


tice; 

iii.  to  engage  in  inter-religious  dia- 
logue; 

Each  of  these  mission  trends  pre- 
sents significant  challenges  to  us;  to 
you  and  to  me,  as  collaborators  in 
mission.  And  yet,  in  each  trend,  there 
are  also  signs  of  hope  that  call  us 
forth,  and  engage  our  hearts  and 
minds  with  joy  in  the  Mission  of 
Jesus. 

The  first  trend  is  that  of  accom- 
panying the  poor.  The  Mission 
Vision  of  the  Maryknoll  Sisters  of  the 
1984  General  Chapter  says: 


“ . .the  world  has  a need  of  God.  The  great  religions,  including  Christianity,  have  a 
Common  mission  to  fulfill:  that  of  keeping  alive  the  sense  of  God  and  of  the  sacred  on 
which  depends  authentic  respect  for  men  and  women  who  are  creatures  of  God.  " 
Praying  at  a temple,  Japan. 


As  we  are  received  in  different 
lands,  we  are  invited  to  journey 
with  the  people,  especially  the 
poor,  the  oppressed,  the  aban- 
doned . . . and  we  encounter  God’s 
saving  love  in  ways  that  are  new. 

A brief  story  illustrates  the  heart  of 
this  mission  trend  and  shows  us  viv- 
idly how  we  can  walk  with  the  poor 
in  ways  that  build  solidarity  and  love. 
One  of  our  Sisters  in  Chile  received  a 
gift  of  money  from  a sponsor  who 
wanted  it  to  be  used  for  poor  chil- 
dren. She  decided  to  use  it  for  a picnic 
and  planned  something  for  all  the 
youngsters  in  her  neighborhood,  an 
urban  slum  in  Santiago.  She  got  a bus 
to  take  children  and  mothers  to  a 
park  where  there  is  a swimming  pool 
and  swings  and  slides.  She  also 
bought  balloons,  ice  cream  and  hot 
dogs  — the  works!  The  day  was  a 
great  success  — the  kids  had  never 
seen  a pool,  used  a slide  or  tasted  a 
hot  dog.  That  evening,  after  their  re- 
turn, the  sister  asked  one  of  the  chil- 
dren — “What  did  you  like  best 
about  today,”  feeling  sure  it  would  be 
the  pool  or  the  ice  cream,  or  even  the 
flattened  balloons  that  the  child  still 
held.  Her  response  was  startling  and 
clear:  “What  I liked  best  was  that  you 
put  your  arm  around  me  when  we 
walked  back  to  the  bus.”  We  are 
asked,  as  missioners,  literally  and  fig- 
uratively to  put  our  arms  around  the 
poor  of  the  world. 

The  challenges  that  surface  as  we 
look  at  this  trend  in  mission  are 
many,  but  today  we  will  explore  first 
two  interlocking  challenges  to  a 
Church  which  is  committed  to  reach- 
ing out  to  the  poor  and  continuing 
the  Mission  of  Jesus. 

The  first  challenge  is  the  picture  of 
the  Church  itself.  For  many  years, 
and  most  obviously  since  the  age  of 
colonial  expansion  in  which  the 
word  “mission”  was  born,  the 
Church  has  been  for  the  most  part,  a 
church  of  the  wealthy.  This  fact 
forced  the  Church  to  manifest  itself 
in  two  dominant  forms.  First,  the 
Church  was  seen  as  the  bringer  of 
packaged  schooling,  health  care  and 
social  services  — we  were  not,  in  that 
period  of  history,  able  to  receive.  We 
dealt  with  poverty  by  taking  steps  to 


wipe  out  its  manifestations.  We  often 
missed  seeing  the  hearts  of  the  people 
who  came  to  us,  as  we  reached  out  to 
heal  their  wounds,  educate  their 
minds,  and  in  the  biblical  and 

“ Each  of  these  mission 
trends  presents  significant 
challenges  to  us;  to  you  and 
to  me,  as  collaborators  in 
mission ” 

Quranic  sense,  “take  care  of  the  wid- 
ows and  orphans”.  A good  friend  of 
ours  in  Indonesia,  a Muslim  pro- 
fessor, asked  us  one  day  in  a precious 
moment  of  dialogue  why  we  thought 
anyone  would  become  a Christian  as 
he  said,  “Christians  are  nurses,  social 
workers  and  teachers  and  not  inter- 
ested in  the  things  of  God.”  He  did 
not  see  in  our  desire  to  do  good  the 
missioners’  interest  in  the  spiritual 
and  the  transcendent;  the  incarna- 
tional  aspects  of  our  missionary  ap- 
proach were  not  for  him  visibly 
grounded  in  the  worship  and  praise 
of  God. 

For  that  period  we  dealt  with  the 
effects  of  poverty,  but  because  we  did 
not  question  the  structures  that  sus- 
tained it,  we  became  ourselves  a part 
of  the  problem.  The  other,  more  dan- 
gerous, form  of  our  Church*  as  weal- 
thy, was  its  alliance  with  the 
powerful.  Missioners  and  Colonial 
people  were  often  the  only  educated 
people  in  whole  areas  of  the  third 


world,  or  at  least  educated  in  the 
ways  of  nineteenth  century  Europe 
and  North  America.  The  alliance 
often  became  without  intent  an  un- 
holy alliance,  dominating,  subjugat- 
ing and  exploiting  peoples  and  even 
nations. 

To  address  this  challenge,  I see 
more  and  more  missioners  reaching 
out  to  the  poor,  to  the  abject,  to  the 
marginated.  They  are  reaching  out  in 
friendship,  living  among  the  poor, 
being  evangelized  by  them  by  daily 
life  shared,  and  the  questions,  risks 
and  anguish  of  the  poor  are  shaping 
the  life  and  ministry  of  the  missioner. 
One  cannot  be  evangelized  by  the 
poor  if  one  does  not  know  the  poor, 
spend  time  among  them  and  in  some 
way,  share  their  lot.  I suspect  it  was 
this  truth  that  led  the  Asian  Bishops 
Conference  Committee  on  Dialogue 
which  met  in  Thailand  in  November, 
1985  to  insist  on  a week  of  immersion 
in  the  life  of  the  poor.  The  Bishops 
stated  in  their  closing  Document: 
“Exposure  brought  us  closer  to  the 
stark  reality  of  poverty,  but  by  immer- 
sion we  sought  to  experience  reality 
from  the  perspective  of  poor  them- 
selves”. For  us  as  missioners,  this  is  a 
hopeful  sign.  It  speaks  clearly  of  the 
need  for  us  to  explore  with  hearts  and 
minds  the  lessons  of  thirty  years  of 
Jesus’  life  — a life  spent  among  the 
poor,  in  silence,  in  work  and  in 
prayer.  Jesus  shared  that  life  in  order 
to  become  one  with  the  people,  to 
walk  that  particular  journey  of  fam- 
ily and  friendship.  This  dimension  of 
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Jesus’  mission  and  of  our  mission  is 
speaking  to  us  in  a new  way. 

The  second  trend  in  mission  is  al- 
ready a reality  — and  that  reality  will 
continue.  Missioners  in  the  Third 
World  and  you  who  are  in  mission  in 
the  United  states  will  continue  the 
struggle  for  justice.  The  Vatican 
Council  spoke  clearly  to  the  integrity 
of  work  for  justice  and  evangeliza- 
tion; Populorum  Progressio  re- 
iterated this  call.  Evangelii  Nuntiandi 
in  many  of  its  articles  speaks  re- 
soundingly of  the  duty  of  the  Church 
“to  proclaim  the  liberation  of  mil- 
lions of  human  beings,  many  of 
whom  are  her  own  children  — the 
duty  of  assisting  the  birth  of  this  lib- 
eration, of  giving  witness  to  it,  of 
ensuring  that  it  is  complete”  (EN  no. 
30).  The  Extraordinary  Synod  of 
1985  affirmed  once  again  the  prefer- 
ential option  of  the  Church  for  the 
poor  and  its  commitment  to  human 
promotion.  The  latest  document  on 
liberation,  issued  just  a few  weeks 
ago,  speaks  to  the  dignity  of  persons 
and  the  role  of  the  Church  in  safe- 
guarding that  dignity.  It  reiterates  for 
the  Church  a “love  of  preference  for 
the  poor”. 

The  challenge  that  I see  in  this  mis- 
sion trend  is  a complex  one.  We  need 
to  struggle  together  to  unify  the  es- 
chatological and  the  incarnational 
dimension  of  life  and  mission.  On 
any  given  day,  we  can  open  the  news- 
paper and  be  faced  with  a Church 
leader  or  a member  of  a Church 
group  either  acting  or  speaking  for 
the  cause  of  justice  as  he,  she  or  they 


understand  it.  The  challenge  is  not  in 
the  need  to  struggle  for  justice,  we  all 
admit  that  need,  but  it  is  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  what  this  means  in  spe- 
cific places  and  times.  The  Church 
itself,  in  each  country  of  the  world, 
and  at  the  level  of  central  leadership, 
must  make  case  studies,  analyze 
them  in  accord  with  Gospel  princi- 
ples, and  strategize  for  justice.  I am 
sure  all  of  you  are  familiar  with  the 
speech  of  Dom  Helder  Camara  in 
which  he  says:  “When  we  help  the 
poor  we  are  called  saints;  when  we 
ask  why  they  are  poor,  we  are  called 
communists.”  We,  Church  people 
and  missioners,  must  continue  to 
clarify  the  many  and  complex  as- 
pects of  this  struggle,  and  we  must  do 
it  together. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  signs 
for  me  is  to  see  so  many  missioners 
engaged  in  the  ministry  of  empower- 
ment of  the  poor.  An  example  will 
clarify  what  I mean  by  empowerment 
and  will  also  demonstrate  the  ques- 
tion posed  above.  In  Indonesia,  some 
of  us  began  a very  simple,  com- 
munity-based health  program.  An 
area,  selected  for  a poor  health  rec- 
ord, chose  leaders  to  become  health 
promoters  — with  much  ado  about 
badges,  uniforms,  door  signs,  etc. 
They  had  a course  of  simple  health 
care  — wash  your  hands  before  cook- 
ing, move  the  well  away  from  the 
latrine,  learn  to  identify  the  worst  of 
the  local  diseases  — things  like  that. 
It  was  amazing  to  see  the  response  of 
the  people  to  empowerment.  They 
met  once  a week  to  talk  about  health 


‘The  first  challenge  in  mission  is  the  picture  of  the  Church  itself. 


problems  — vaccination  programs 
were  begun,  pre-natal  courses 
started,  well  baby  clinics  were  estab- 
lished. The  next  phase,  however,  was 
what  can  we  do  about  the  garbage  in 
the  area.  The  city  trucks  did  not  col- 
lect in  our  urban  slum  and  this 
caused  disease.  The  question  arose  — 
why  didn’t  trucks  come  to  our  area? 
Shouldn’t  they?  A delegation  was  sent 
to  the  mayor  to  ask  — and  the  pres- 
sure of  numbers  worked.  The  people 
felt  their  power  and  they  were  enfran- 
chised as  members  of  the  body  pol- 
itic. I hear  now  they  are  working 
together  for  piped-in  water  — I guess 


“We  are  asked,  as 
missioners,  literally  and 
figuratively  to  put  our  arms 
around  the  poor  of  the 
world.” 


the  sky’s  the  limit.  And  the  question  is 
— is  this  action  for  justice  political 
action?  Gospel  action?  We  need  to 
discern.  If  we  claim  to  be  Gospel  peo- 
ple and  we  ignore  the  justice  ques- 
tions, we  are  not  better  than  the 
Pharisees  who  proclaimed  their  holi- 
ness and  demonstrated  their  wicked- 
ness. But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  do 
not  base  our  spirituality  of  and  action 
for  justice  on  Gospel  principles,  and 
we  are  swept  into  a purely  socio-po- 
litical struggle,  we  are  no  longer  dis- 
ciples engaged  in  the  full  Mission  of 
Jesus.  We  could  be  philanthropists 
and  humanists,  but  we  are  not  mis- 
sioners nor  disciples  of  Jesus. 

The  last  mission  trend  that  I will 
address  today  is  perhaps  for  me  the 
most  “home-ly”  issue  — that  of  inter- 
religious dialogue.  Perhaps  some  of 
you  feel  that  missioners  have  no  role 
if  the  goal  of  mission  is  not  to  baptize. 
We  need  to  look  at  this  question  very 
deeply  and  seriously.  Cardinal  Josef 
Tomko,  the  Prefect  of  the  Con- 
gregation for  the  Evangelization  of 
Peoples,  said  in  February,  1986  in  an 
interview  in  FIDES: 

I believe  we  are  still  at  the  begin- 


edge  and  reciprocal  respect  are  to 
be  developed  and  deepened.  But 
the  world  has  need  of  God.  The 
great  religions,  including  Chris- 
tianity, have  a common  mission  to 
fulfill:  that  of  keeping  alive  the 
sense  of  God  and  of  the  sacred  on 
which  depends  authentic  respect 
for  men  and  women  who  are  crea- 
tures of  God. 


Most  people  who  are  involved  in 
dialogue  with  the  great  religions  of 
the  world  — all  of  which  originated 
in  Asia  — understand  dialogue  in 
many  different  ways.  Levels  of  di- 
alogue vary  in  meaning  from  scholar 
to  scholar  but  most  generally  accept 
three  modes  of  dialogue:  of  word;  of 
collaboration;  and  of  life. 

Dialogue  of  word  is  that  in  which 
scholars  meet  and  exchange  views  on 
particular  points  of  religious  belief 
and  dogma.  Dialogue  of  life  and  of 
collaboration  are  the  levels  of  di- 
alogue which  are  closer  to  our  own 
life  and  experience. 

Two  stories  sum  up  the  mis- 
siological  directions  our  lives  have 
taken  there  in  the  dialogue  of  life. 

Dahyan  was  a ten  year  old  who 
lived  next  door  to  us  in  Bandung, 
Indonesia.  Since  our  walls  are  con- 
tiguous, we  live  quite  closely  and 
share  a great  deal;  Dahyan  was  a spe- 
cial friend  of  mine.  One  morning,  as  I 
was  praying  in  my  room,  his  head 
appeared  in  the  open  window  frame. 
“What  are  you  doing?”  “Praying,”  I 
responded.  “I’ll  come  too,”  he  said 
quickly.  I heard  the  water  splash,  as 
all  Muslims  wash  before  they  pray, 
and  Dahyan  appeared  with  his  rolled 
up  prayer  mat. 

He  sat  beside  me  on  the  floor.  1 had 
on  my  wall  that  wonderful  picture 
from  Chartres  Cathedral,  the  crea- 
tion of  Adam.  Adam  and  God  are 
clearly  in  a warm  loving  relationship 
in  the  picture.  “Who’s  that,”  he 
asked.  “Adam  and  God.”  For  a Mus- 
lim, Adam  is  a very  clear  figure,  loved 
and  revered  in  the  Qu’ran.  But  Mus- 
lims do  not  imagine  God  in  a repre- 
sentational way.  Dahyan  stared  at  the 
picture  for  a long  time.  And  then  he 
said:  “Sister,  I fast  for  28  days  every 
year,  sometimes  more;  I pray  five 
times  each  day;  and  when  I can,  I give 


“One  cannot  be  evangelized  by  the  poor  if  one  does  not  know  the  poor,  spend  time 
among  them  and  in  some  way,  share  their  lot. " 


alms  for  poor  children  (and  this  fam- 
ily has  sixteen  children  and  the  father 
sells  cloth  from  door  to  door)  but, 
Sister,  I don’t  think  my  God  loves  me 
the  way  God  loves  Adam.” 

The  second  story  is  one  of  symbol. 
I taught  a group  of  young  engineers  in 
the  appropriate  technology  section  of 
the  most  prestigious  educational  in- 
stitute in  Indonesia.  I had  been  in 
Indonesia  for  about  two  years  and 
was  wearing  a simple  cross.  About 
one-half  hour  into  the  class,  one  of 
the  men  stopped  me  and  said:  “I  can- 
not concentrate,  Dr.  Ahrens,  on  what 
you  are  talking  about  with  the  sym- 
bol of  hatred  and  conquest  in  front  of 
me.  Your  people  killed  thousands  of 
my  people  under  that  sign.”  For  us 
Christians,  the  cross  speaks  of  life, 
suffering,  death  and  resurrection  — 
the  Paschal  mystery  that  bears  life 
and  redemption.  To  Jan,  it  speaks  of 
hatred,  violence  and  injustice.  But  the 
road  of  dialogue  was  opened  — we 
talked  long  and  seriously  about  what 
the  sign  was  to  me,  to  him.  History 
for  him  is  close;  to  me,  the  Crusades 
are  a distant  date  in  a history  book. 
He  spoke  his  anger  and  hurt;  I spoke 
my  sorrow  at  violence  and  death  — 
and  we  both  could  speak  of  other 


current  situations  where  fanaticism 
on  both  sides  is  creating  war  and  mis- 
trust. So  in  this  way  we  missioners  in 
Indonesia  learned  to  use  our  occa- 
sions to  speak,  to  dialogue  at  the 
depths  of  our  experience,  rooted  first 
in  trust  and  friendship. 

So,  in  summary,  I see  the  future 
mission  as  in  some  way  touching 
these  three  trends:  accompanying  the 
poor,  the  chosen  of  God;  continuing 
the  struggle  for  justice;  and  entering 
into  dialogue  with  the  religions  and 
cultures  of  the  world.  I expect  that 
you  and  I will  be  engaged  in  these 
tasks  well  into  the  next  century.  And 
why  do  we  do  it?  Why  do  you  and  I 
commit  ourselves  to  the  task  of  mis- 
sion? I think  first  of  the  example  of  St. 
Paul  — who  constantly  claimed 
through  his  letters  and  his  life  that 
“the  love  of  God  impels  me.”  (2  Cor. 
14)  We,  too,  are  impelled  to  share  this 
God  of  love  and  of  joy  and  of  justice. 
Let  us,  each  one  of  us,  recommmit 
ourselves  this  day  to  the  spreading  of 
this  fire  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  preceding  was  reprinted  from 
Mission  Intercom,  published  by  the 
United  States  Catholic  Mission  Asso- 
ciation in  Washington,  D.C.  ^ 
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THE  CANADIAN 
MISSIONARY  TRADITION 


By  Archbishop  Joseph  N. 
MacNeil 

Canada  has  always  been  a mis- 
sionary country.  Great  Cana- 
dian missionaries  — priests, 
brothers,  sisters  and,  more  recently, 
in  increasing  numbers  lay  men  and 
women,  were  and  are  to  be  found  in 
even  the  remotest  parts  of  the  world. 

Names  like  those  of  Cardinal 
Leger,  Monsignor  Fraser  and  Jean 
Vanier  immediately  come  to  mind. 
But,  let  us  not  forget  the  countless 
“unknown  Canadian  missionaries” 
who  keep  our  missionary  tradition 
alive  even  today  in  India,  China,  Peru, 
Malawi,  and  many  other  countries. 

These  individuals  of  great  faith  and 
zeal  continue  to  inspire  us.  But,  in 
recent  times,  the  Church  has  seen  fit 
to  remind  all  of  us  that  the  mission- 
ary apostolate  is  not  a monopoly  of 
heroic  characters,  but  an  integral  part 
of  the  baptismal  commitment  of 
every  Christian. 

The  Church  is  of  its  very  nature 
missionary,  sent  by  Jesus  Himself  to 
share  the  Good  News  of  the  Gospel 
with  every  nation  to  the  end  of  time. 
This  new  awareness  of  “mission”  as  a 
concern  for  all  has  found  practical 
expression  in  two  dramatic  and  com- 
plementary missionary  responses  in 
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contemporary  Canadian  Catholic 
conscience: 

- the  1967  formation  of  the  Cana- 
dian Catholic  Organization  for  De- 
velopment and  Peace  (CCODP); 

— the  recent  efforts  to  reanimate  the 
International  Pontifical  Mission 
Aid  Societies,  particularly  the 
Propagation  of  the  Faith  (for 
adults),  and  the  Holy  Childhood. 
During  Vatican  Council  II,  the 

Bishops  of  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin 


America  brought  to  fellow  bishops  of 
the  world  the  harsh  realities  of  in- 
creasing poverty,  injustice  and  under- 
development in  the  Third  World. 

The  foundation  of  CCODP  was 
the  Canadian  Bishops’  reply  to  this 
appeal.  Its  record  over  the  last  17 
years  is  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the 
manner  in  which  Canadian  Cathol- 
ics, in  their  turn,  answered  their 
Bishops’  appeal.  In  every  diocese,  the 
“Share  Lent”  Program  is  now  a popu- 
lar and  well  established  part  of  the 
pre-Easter  season.  Love  of  the  poor 
and  works  of  mercy  are  still  very 
much  alive  in  our  land! 

However,  the  total  mission  of  the 
Church  cannot  be  reduced  to  such 
projects  of  social  justice  and  material 
aid  giving,  no  matter  how  admirable 
these  may  be.  The  Kingdom  of  God 
cannot  be  identified  with  earthly  pro- 
gress. The  Church  joins  good  people 
everywhere  in  the  task  of  authentic 
development  and  humanizing  the 
world  in  which  we  live  yet  it  can  never 
forget  that  destiny.  “Man  does  not 
live  on  bread  alone.”  In  principle,  the 
two  concerns  are  explained  in  the 
mysterious  unity  of  God’s  loving  de- 
signs for  His  children  in  time  and 


“The  Church  is  of  its  very  nature  missionary,  sent  by  Jesus  Himself,  to  share  the  Good  News  of  the  Gospel  with  every  nation  to  the 
end  of  time.  ” The  Philippines. 


eternity,  but  the  practical  implemen- 
tation of  humanitarian  projects  and 
the  pastoral  missionary  programs 
can  sometimes  be  difficult.  This  is 
where  the  Pontifical  Missionary  Aid 
Societies  can  help  straighten  out  our 
priorities. 

The  Work  of  the  Propagation  of 
the  Faith  emphasizes  for  us  the  faith 
dimension  of  overseas  charity  and  the 
need  for  personal  prayer  for  the  mis- 
sions. It  is  the  official  channel  by 
which  Catholics  may  help  needy  di- 
oceses and  parishes  in  Oceania,  Af- 
rica and  Asia.  The  Holy  Childhood 
Association  trains  our  children  from 
their  early  years  in  praying  for  and 
helping  their  little  peers  in  less  fortu- 
nate parts  of  the  world. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Dramatic 
changes  have  taken  place  all  over  the 
Catholic  world.  Today  the  once  clear 
line  between  the  “have”  and  “receiv- 
ing” Churches  of  Asia  and  Africa  has 
disappeared. 

New  Faces 

Today,  a new  spring  in  religious 
enthusiasm  and  faith  is  sweeping  the 
so-called  “mission  countries”  while 
there  is  a marked  decline  in  religious 
belief,  practice  and  vocations  in 


many  so-called  “Christian  coun- 
tries”. 

A few  facts  may  bring  this  home. 
Three-fifths  of  the  delegates  in  Rome 
for  the  1985  Synod  were  from  the 
Third  World.  Cardinal  Joseph  Mal- 
ula,  of  Zaire,  was  one  of  three  presid- 
ing Cardinals. 


“The  missionary  apostolate 
is  not  a monopoly  of  heroic 
characters,  but  an  integral 
part  of  the  baptismal  com- 
mitment of  every  Christian.” 


In  1985,  the  International  Eu- 
charistic Congress  was  held  in  Kenya, 
East  Africa.  Pope  John  Paul  II,  on  his 
second  trip  to  Kenya,  presided  over 
this  wonderful  celebration  of  the  Eu- 
charist and  Christian  Family  Life. 

I was  privileged  to  attend  this  Con- 
gress, as  representative  of  the  Cana- 
dian bishops  and  people.  It  was  a 
remarkable  sight  to  see  more  than 
over  one  million  people  from  all  parts 
of  Africa  celebrate,  in  their  own  inim- 
itable style  and  spirit,  the  most  sacred 
mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith. 


If  vocations  to  the  priesthood  and 
religious  life  are  taken  as  an  indica- 
tion of  trends  in  the  Catholic  Church, 
the  future  of  the  missionary  work  be- 
longs to  the  Churches  of  Africa  and 
Asia.  Most  European  and  American 
dioceses,  and  even  some  Canadian 
dioceses,  can  scarcely  keep  apace  of 
their  own  pastoral  needs,  while  in 
Africa  and  Asia,  vocations  are  on  the 
increase. 

Last,  but  not  least,  the  ordinary 
faithful  in  the  Third  World  are  in- 
tensely active  in  their  own  local 
Christian  communities  and  are  vi- 
tally concerned  about  the  missionary 
work  of  the  universal  Church.  We  can 
learn  much  from  these  Christian 
communities  in  their  experience  of 
living  and  deepening  their  faith  in  the 
face  of  many  and  powerful  obstacles, 
and  beset  often  by  poverty,  oppres- 
sion and  injustice.  Rich  in  the  faith,  if 
not  always  in  material  wealth,  these 
Catholics  will  very  likely  be  the  mis- 
sionary trail-blazers  and  apostles  of 
tomorrow.  They  may  yet  help  some 
Churches  of  Europe  and  America  re- 
build a lost  faith. 

Archbishop  MacNeil  is  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Edmonton.  ^ 
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Peru  at  a Glance 


Population: 

18.5  million  67%  urban 

Ethnic  Composition: 

49%  indigenous  (Quechua  and  Aymara  Indians  in  the  highlands, 
numerous  native  groups  in  the  jungle.) 

33%  mestizo  (Mixed  Indian  and  white) 

1 2%  white 
6%  black 

Also  Chinese,  Japanese  and  other  immigrant  groups. 

Geographic  Regions: 

Pacific  coast:  Home  to  50%  of  the  country’s  population.  Arid  desert 
except  where  rivers  come  down  from  the  mountains  to  form  fertile 
valleys.  Costal  cities  are  located  in  these  valleys.  Export-oriented 
agriculture,  fishing,  manufacturing,  industry,  finance. 

Andes  mountains  (sierra):  Range  from  semi-tropical  valleys  through 
mountain  slopes  and  plateaus  to  stark,  wind-blown  peaks.  Home  to 
42%  of  the  country’s  population,  many  Quechua  and  Ayamra  peas- 
ants in  communities  and  small  towns.  Farming,  livestock  raising, 
mining,  commerce. 

Eastern  jungle:  Mountains  slopes  give  way  to  tropical  Amazon  basin 
with  numerous  rivers.  Has  62%  of  the  country’s  area  but  only  8%  of  the 
population.  Native  peoples  are  being  pushed  out  by  intensive  develop- 
ment projects.  Export  agriculture  and  agroindustry,  forestry,  oil. 

Government: 


Peru  is  a parliamentary  democracy.  Five  percent  of  the  parliament  is 
female. 


1968:  A progressive  military  government  headed  by  Gen.  Juan 
Velasco  overthrew  elected  president  Fernando  Belaunde  and  in- 
stituted widespread  social  reforms. 

1975:  Conservative  Gen.  Francisco  Morales  Bermudez  ousted 
Velasco  in  an  internal  coup  and  cut  back  reforms. 

1980:  Conservative  President  Fernando  Belaunde  of  AP  (Popular 
Action)  was  elected  to  a second  term  after  popular  pressure  forced  the 
military  to  hold  elections.  Belaunde  became  the  first  Peruvian  presi- 
dent in  years  to  serve  his  full  term. 


1 985 : President  Alan  Garcia,  of  the  Social  Democrat  APR  A (American 
Popular  Revolutionary  Alliance)  was  elected  as  Belaunde’s  successor 
and  began  serving  a five  year  term. 


Main  Cities: 

Lima  (coast) 

Trujillo  (coast) 
Arequipa  (sierra) 
Cusco  (sierra) 

The  Economy: 


4,500,000 

400.000 

350.000 

150.000 


Minimum  wages:  US$  40/month  (covers  less  than  17%  of  basic 
needs).  Less  than  one-third  of  the  work  force  receives  minimum  wage. 
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Foreign  Debt:  US$  13  billion  — US$  700  for  every  man,  woman  and 
child.  Equivalent  to  80%  of  the  Gross  Nation  Product 

1984  inflation:  130%  (Third  consecutive  year  of  three  digit  inflation). 

Un  and  underemployment:  60% 

Less  than  10%  of  the  population  earns  more  than  US$  200/month. 

1984  budget:  15%  to  all  social  services  (health,  housing,  education), 
20%  to  the  military. 

Source:  Women  in  Peru , published  by  the  Ecumenical  Committee  on 
the  Andes  (ECO-ANDES),  New  York. 
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A Q The  Word 


By  Fr.  Joe  Young,  S.F.M. 


Access  to  the 
Table  of  Life 


In  the  Bible,  the  table  is  more  than  a spiritual  symbol. 
In  the  world  of  Shalom  (Peace)  intended  by  God,  all 
people  will  have  enough  food.  Ezekial’s  vision  is  typ- 
ical of  the  biblical  promise:  “I  will  prepare  for  them 
peaceful  fields  for  planting;  they  shall  no  longer  be  car- 
ried off  by  famine  in  the  land.” 

Jesus’  feeding  of  the  crowd  in  the  wilderness  was  a sign 
of  the  dawning  of  the  kingdom  in  which  all  of  God’s 
people  have  plenty.  “Everyone  ate  and  had  enough” 
(Mark  6:40)  is  the  heart  of  its  meaning.  But  how  do  we 
bridge  the  gap  between  this  sign  of  the  Kingdom  and  the 
realities  of  the  present  world? 

Today,  almost  a billion  people  lack  food.  We  may  no 
longer  see  television  pictures  of  dying  people  in  Ethiopia, 
or  on  the  cover  of  magazines  or  in  the  newspapers.  The 
attention  span  of  our  media  is  short  but  the  reality  of 
hunger  and  starvation  remains  with  us.  Like  the  disciples, 
we  cannot  imagine  how  we  can  possibly  feed  so  many 
people. 

Why  are  so  many  people  turned  away  from  the  table  of 
plenty?  We  tend  to  put  the  blame  on  our  population  or 
natural  disaster.  There  is,  however,  enough  food  in  the 
world  to  go  around.  In  1985,  for  example,  India  produced 
eight  million  tons  of  grain  more  than  it  could  store;  yet 
many  Indians  remained  malnourished.  In  China,  with 
less  than  half  the  arable  farm  land  per  person  than  India, 
during  a normal  year  very  few  people  are  underfed.  It  is 
the  greed  and  injustice  in  the  human  family,  not  nature 


and  numbers,  that  is  our  major  problem. 

In  the  Philippines,  missionaries  tell  us  of  the  plight  of 
tenant  farmers.  They  were  to  grow  their  rice  and  corn.  But 
one  day  their  crops  were  bulldozed.  A large  multinational 
corporation  joined  forces  with  the  government  and  the 
military  to  evict  them.  Why?  Because  the  powerful 
wanted  that  land  to  grow  bananas  and  pineapples  to 
grace  North  American  tables  and  bring  them  profit.  Ten- 
ant farmers  were  driven  from  the  land  that  once  fed  them. 
And  the  Philippines,  which  used  to  feed  its  people,  is  now 
— except  for  Bangladesh  — the  most  malnourished 
country  in  Asia. 

The  above  story  could  be  repeated  many  times.  How,  in 
its  light,  are  we  to  fulfil  God’s  purpose  that  people  shall  no 
longer  be  carried  off  by  famine  in  the  land?  How  can  we 
witness  in  our  time  to  a Kingdom  where  “everyone  eats 
and  has  enough”? 

We  begin  to  understand  that  it  will  take  more  than 
sending  food  to  the  poor.  We  will  have  to  come  to  grips, 
also,  with  structured  selfishness  that  sends  so  many  away 
empty  from  the  master’s  rich  table.  We  must  continually 
deal  with  underlying  causes  and  not  merely  the  symptoms 
of  hunger  and  injustice. 

Fr.  Joe  Young,  S.F.M. , is  originally  from  North  Sydney, 
Nova  Scotia.  He  now  works  as  Co-ordinator  of  Scar- 
boro’s  Mission  Information  Department  in  Scarborou 
Ontario. 
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A Missionary  Vocation 


Missioner  Receives  Much  from 


People 


By  Fr.  John  Carten,  S.F.M. 

This  month  we  take  a look  at  one  of  our  missionary 
priests,  Fr.  Alan  King,  who  works  in  Brazil  along 
the  banks  of  the  Amazon  near  a place  called  Uru- 
curituba.  This  small  town  of  about  6,000  people  is  lo- 
cated three  and  a half  hours  by  boat  from  Itacoatiara,  the 
seat  of  the  prelacy.  Alan  King  first  went  to  work  there  in 
1974  as  a seminarian.  As  part  of  our  formation  program 
all  candidates  for  the  priesthood  spend  a two  year  period 
in  one  of  the  countries  where  Scarboro  missionaries  are 
working  before  they  are  ordained.  Alan  spent  his  two 
years  in  Urucurituba. 

“We  grew  up  together,”  he  says.  “ When  I first  went 
there  as  a seminarian  the  place  was  just  beginning.  I went 
back  after  my  ordination  and  have  spent  all  my  pri- 
esthood there.  The  town  began  at  the  same  time  as  I 
started  working  in  Brazil.” 

Alan  is  part  of  a parish  team  which  includes  Sr.  Frances 
Baker,  of  the  St.  Joseph’s  Sisters  from  Peterborough,  On- 
tario, that  looks  after  the  church  in  Urucurituba  and  30 
local  communities  in  the  vicinity.  In  order  to  reach  the 
people,  Alan  relies  heavily  on  lay  leaders  — hundreds  of 
them.  He  spends  a great  deal  of  time  involved  in  their 
continuing  education.  These  pastoral  agents  then  are 
responsible  for  animating  their  own  communities. 

Alan  seems  most  excited  when  he  is  speaking  about 
these  lay  leaders  and  their  role  in  the  diocese.  They  are 
leaders,  not  just  employees  of  the  Church.  They  partici- 
pate fully  in  all  the  discussions,  in  determining  which 
direction  the  church  should  move  and  what  issues  it 

Fr.  Alan  King,  S.F.M.,  Itacoatiara,  Brazil. 


should  address.  These  lay  leaders  are  full  time  pastoral 
agents  in  charge  of  the  different  areas  of  the  parish  and 
paid  by  the  prelacy.  Because  the  parish  is  so  large  and 
Alan  the  only  priest,  the  various  communities  meet  reg- 
ularly by  themselves  under  the  direction  of  the  pastoral 
agent  to  discuss  the  particular  problems  of  their  area  and 
draw  up  a plan  of  action  to  deal  with  them. 

The  same  degree  of  involvement  by  the  laity  is  seen  at 
the  diocesan  level.  Yearly  assemblies  of  about  30  people 
come  together  with  the  bishop,  priests  and  sisters  to 
decide  the  plan  to  follow  over  the  coming  year.  Every  two 
years  an  assembly  of  representatives  from  all  the  commu- 
nities is  held  for  three  days.  Each  community  in  the  di- 
ocese elects  two  people  to  represent  them.  In  all  about 
300  people  attend.  Alan  says  you  get  a deep  sense  of  the 
church  as  the  people  of  God.  Many  people  of  good  will 
and  deep  faith  coming  together  to  listen,  share  opinions 
and  vote  on  resolutions  determining  in  which  direction 
they  as  church  should  move. 

We  in  Scarboro  Missions  are  proud  to  be  in  the  van- 
guard of  helping  to  create  a Church  where  the  laity  have  a 
greater  voice  of  responsibility  in  determining  our  future 
direction. 

Alan  says  the  biggest  change,  that  he  has  seen  during 
his  years  in  Brazil  has  been  within  himself.  The  experi- 
ence in  Brazil  has  given  him  new  sight  to  see  the  Bible  as 
the  source  of  God’s  living  word  and  presence  among  us, 
both  for  us  individually  and  as  a people.  The  Christians  of 
the  Amazon  seem  to  see  how  the  Scriptures  reflect  and 
relate  to  the  present  struggles  in  the  world  much  more  so 
than  most  Canadians. 

Alan  and  missionaries  like  him  wholeheartedly  pro- 
claim the  truth  of  the  following  words: 

And  everyone  who  has  left  houses  or  brothers  or  sisters 
or  father  or  mother  or  children  or  fields  for  my  sake, 
will  receive  a hundred  times  more  and  will  be  given 
eternal  life. 

Matthew  19:29 

We  in  Scarboro  have  been  truly  blessed  in  going  to 
other  lands.  Come  and  walk  with  us! 

i 


Chilean  Church  and  Military 

The  Catholic  Church’s  historically  prominent  position 
among  Chile’s  armed  forces  is  steadily  being  replaced  by 
the  evangelical  sects  as  a result  of  the  church’s  defense  of 
human  rights,  according  to  a recent  study. 

The  study,  La  Religion  en  Las  Fuerzas  Armadas  y de 
Orden , was  undertaken  by  Chilean  sociologists  Arturo 
Chacon  and  Humberto  Lagos  and  financed  by  Lutheran 
World  Relief  and  Church  World  Services.  It  has  been 
published  by  the  Evangelical  Theological  Community 
here,  and  is  being  distributed  through  the  archdiocesan 
book  store. 

The  study  says  that  in  the  traditional  military  concept, 
“God  is  viewed  as  the  Super  Warrior,  the  Jehovah  of  the 
armies  who  maintains  the  purity  of  religious  faith 
through  the  armed  forces.”  However,  the  Catholic 
church’s  criticism  of  the  military  dictatorship  has  led 
many  military  personnel  to  join  evangelical  churches  that 
offer  unquestioning  support  to  the  government. 

According  to  the  study,  the  Chilean  armed  forces  see 
themselves  as  having  been  formed  “beneath  the  protective 
shadow  of  God  and  through  the  mediation  of  Mary,  the 
‘Virgin  general’”.  The  armed  forces  have  traditionally 
viewed  the  Catholic  church  as  the  pillar  of  ideological 


cohesion  and  a unifying  force  within  the  country.  In 
Chile’s  struggle  for  independence,  the  country’s  liberator 
General  Bernardo  O’Higgins  gave  the  Virgin  of  Carmel 
the  title  “general  of  the  Chilean  army.” 

Until  the  1973  military  coup,  the  Catholic  hierarchy 
routinely  endorsed  all  military  policy  as  ethically  correct, 
a relationship  that  was  politically  advantageous  to  the 
armed  forces.  After  the  coup,  however,  the  church  began 
to  speak  out  in  defense  of  human  rights;  as  a result, 
church-state  tension  increased  and  the  armed  forces  be- 
gan to  lose  the  moral  justification  for  the  way  in  which 
they  governed.  Many  then  became  attracted  to  the  evan- 
gelical church  because  of  its  uncritical  social  attitudes  and 
its  policy  of  non-interference  in  temporal  affairs. 

In  a recent  interview  published  in  the  magazine  APSI, 
Bishop  Pablo  Lizama  of  Illapel,  a former  police  chaplain, 
explains  why  so  many  military  personnel  have  left  the 
Catholic  church:  “They  view  the  church  as  an  enemy 
because  of  its  defense  of  human  rights.  In  contrast,  the 
evangelical  churches  are  silent  — a position  more  accept- 
able to  them.  So  they  leave  the  church.  This  phenomenon 
has  taken  place  only  during  the  current  government  and  is 
a direct  result  of  the  dictatorship.” 

In  their  study,  Chacon  and  Lagos  found  that  converts 
to  evangelism  within  the  military  are  “zealous  pros- 
elytizers,  anti-Catholic,  anti-communist  and  anti-Marx- 
ist” who  believe  in  the  divine  origin  of  authority  and 
project  this  belief  onto  the  hierarchical  command  of  the 
armed  forces  and  the  government.  God  is  perceived  as 
“combative,  and  an  ally  of  political  authority  that 
punishes  evil.  And  evil  is  the  political  opposition.” 

Some  15,000  members  of  Chile’s  armed  forces  are  now 
members  of  an  evangelical  church.  Many  have  joined  an 
organization  called  the  Evangelical  Mission  of  Military 
Personnel,  an  affiliate  of  the  U.S. -based  World  Associa- 
tion of  Christian  Military,  which  is  scheduled  to  hold  its 
annual  meeting  this  year  in  Arica  in  northern  Chile. 

( Latinamerica  Press). 

Interfaith  Cooperation 

Leaders  of  Roman  Catholic  and  Anglican  men’s  re- 
ligious orders  have  agreed  to  begin  a project  seeking  more 
interfaith  understanding  and  cooperation  among  mem- 
bers of  Catholic,  Orthodox,  Anglican  and  Lutheran  re- 
ligious orders.  The  group  of  three  Catholic  and  three 
Anglican  men  religious  met  at  a Manhattan  Anglican 
monastery.  They  set  preliminary  goals  and  decided  to 
hold  a broader  consultation  in  1987.  Some  of  their  pre- 
liminary goals:  to  develop  appreciation  of  religious  life  as 
it  is  lived  in  the  various  churches;  to  enkindle  ecumenical 
initiative  in  religious  orders;  and  to  study  new  forms  of 
religious  life.  ( Catholic  Trends). 
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Philippine  Lay  Mission  Program  Holds 
Departure  Ceremony 

The  Philippine  Lay  Mission  Program  (PLMP)  held  its 
thirteenth  departure  ceremonies  in  San  Pedro  Cathedral 
recently. 

Auxiliary  Bishop  Juan  de  Dios  Pueblos  of  Davao  was 
main  celebrant  at  a Mass  for  the  nine  missioners. 

Two  of  them  have  been  assigned  to  work  in  Hong  Kong, 
and  the  rest  will  work  in  different  parts  of  the  Philippines. 

PLMP  training  consists  of  an  intensive  six-month  live- 
in  course  in  theology,  missiology,  scripture  and  team- 
building. 

Sponsored  by  the  Maryknoll  Fathers,  the  program  is> 
designed  to  train  local  lay  leaders  in  basic  Christian 
community  activities,  especially  in  the  rural  Philippines 
and  overseas. 

Since  PLMP  began  10  years  ago,  92  lay  missioners  — 
including  married  couples  — have  served  two,  four  or  six 
year  terms. 

After  the  next  formation  session,  which  begins  1 July, 
new  members  are  expected  to  join  the  current  roster  of  39 
active  members.  ( Asia  Focus). 

Bishops  Call  For  Peace 

Mozambique’s  three  archbishops  and  six  bishops  have 
called  on  the  government  to  seek  an  end  to  the  country’s 
11-year-old-civil  war.  The  guerrilla  movement,  Renamo, 
led  by  Evo  Fernandes  and  backed  by  South  Africa  has 
been  fighting  the  Marxist  government  of  President 
Samora  Machel  ever  since  Frelimo,  the  Mozambican  Lib- 
eration Front,  took  over  from  the  Portuguese  when  the 
country  gained  independence  in  1975.  The  text  of  the 
bishops’  appeal,  which  was  issued  in  Maputo  on  31  May, 
was  published  in  the  Vatican  daily  I’Osservatore  Romano 
on  20  July. 

The  bishops’  “pastoral  exhortation”  calls  on  the  gov- 
ernment to  take  account  of  the  real  causes  of  the  present 
conflict  and  to  seek  peaceful  means  of  bringing  it  to  an 
end.  It  asks  the  guerrilla  leaders  to  recognise  that  “the  end 
does  not  justify  the  means,”  and  urges  them  to  abandon 
violence  and  embark  courageously  on  the  path  of  di- 
alogue and  reconciliation.  The  exhortation  calls  on  both 
parties  in  identical  terms  to  “respect  the  lives  and  goods 
of  an  innocent  and  defenceless  population.”  The  bishops 
make  a special  appeal  to  foreign  powers,  both  of  East  and 
West  “which  finance  or  in  any  way  support  this  cruel  and 
almost  genocidal  war”:  they  should  “respect  our  coun- 
try’s independence”,  the  exhortation  says,  and  should 
cease  supplying  weapons  to  either  side. 

The  bishops  appeal  to  the  Mozambican  tradition  of 
“settling  domestic  problems  within  the  family’,  and  call 
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on  their  fellow-countrymen  to  “shoulder  their  respon- 
sibility” for  finding  a solution  to  the  conflict.  ( The  Tablet) 

‘Small  But  Uniquely  Alive’ 

Pope  John  Paul  II  has  praised  the  “small,  but  uniquely 
alive”  Church  in  Southeast  Asia,  where  Catholics  form 
only  a small  minority  of  the  population. 

The  Pope  spoke  of  the  Church  in  Burma,  Malaysia, 
Singapore  and  Brunei,  whose  bishops  visited  the  Vatican 
last  year. 

“Their  Christian  community  is  small,  but  uniquely 
alive,”  he  said  after  a recent  Angelus  address  in  St.  Peter’s 
Square. 

“They  are  immersed  in  a population  which  is  almost 
totally  Buddhist  or  Muslim,  but  the  work  of  their  cate- 
chists is  intense,  and  their  commitment  to  charitable 
works  and  human  promotion  is  fervent.” 

Pope  John  Paul  II  has  also  expressed  sorrow  for  the 
hundreds  of  victims  of  April  20  disasters  in  Sri  Lanka  and 
Bangladesh,  and  urged  the  world  to  help  the  survivors. 

Speaking  at  his  weekly  general  audience  April  23,  three 
days  after  an  earthen  dam  collapsed  in  Sri  Lanka  and  a 
double-deck  river  ferry  capsized  in  Bangladesh,  the  Pope 
said  that  “human  solidarity  can  meet  the  needs”  brought 
about  by  these  disasters  and  should  address  “the  emerg- 
ing needs  and  the  sadness”  faced  “by  our  brothers.”  (Asia 
Focus). 


Vivanl  Univers 


First  Impressions  - 
Not  always  the  Best 

Fr.  Don  Boyle,  S.F.M. 


He  came  into  the  house  along 
with  the  young  woman  he 
intended  to  marry  the  fol- 
lowing week.  He  was  not  a Christian. 
The  young  woman  was  a very  good 
Catholic.  I couldn’t  really  fault  the 
fellow  for  that;  after  all  most  people 
in  Japan  are  not  Christians.  It  was  the 
look  of  him  that  bothered  me.  He  had 
about  three  days  growth  of  stubble 
on  his  chin  and  his  clothes  were 
wrinkled  and  covered  with  different 
coloured  smears  of  paint.  She  looked 
like  a fashion  model.  He  came  three 
times  in  all  and  his  appearance  was 
becoming  shabbier  and  shabbier.  I 
don’t  suppose  he  said  more  than  three 
words  at  any  one  time.  I couldn’t  help 
myself.  He  wasn’t  nearly  good 
enough  for  her.  He  seemed  almost 
stupid  and  he  wore  a perpetual  sneer 
on  his  face  the  whole  time  he  was  in 
the  house. 

The  day  of  the  wedding  1 didn’t 
recognize  him  at  first.  He  was  dressed 
up  in  striped  trousers  and  a frock 
coat.  He  was  shaved  and  he  had  a 
bright  smile  for  everyone  even  for  me. 
But  it  was  at  the  reception  that  I got 
my  come-uppance.  There  was  a big 
crowd  at  the  reception  and  a lot  of 
well  known  dignitaries.  One  after  the 
other  got  up  and  praised  this  man. 
Apparently  he  was  one  of  the  most 
promising  young  artists  in  Japan.  He 
had  studied  in  France,  Spain,  Italy 
and  Greece  and  the  United  States.  He 
spoke  the  language  of  all  the  coun- 
tries he  had  studied  in.  I swear  he 
winked  at  me  as  I looked  over  at  the 


head  table. 

A middle-aged  lady  came  in  to  see 
me  one  evening.  Her  only  son  had 
been  a promising  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity until  one  day  last  month  he 
had  suddenly  shut  himself  up  in  his 
room  and  refused  to  come  out.  He 
would  neither  eat  regularly  or  bathe. 
He  just  sat  in  his  room  and  stared  at 
the  wall.  She  seemed  to  think  that 
there  might  be  something  wrong 
with  him.  I was  inclined  to  agree  with 
her  but  I didn’t  really  have  too  many 
ready-made  solutions.  What  she 
wanted  me  to  do  was  simply  pray  for 
her  son.  For  her  part  she  intended  to 
become  a Catholic  just  as  quickly  as 


“I  didn’t  really  hear  him 
because  I had  heard  the  only 
words  I wanted  to  hear:  “Be 
yourself’.  I’ve  been  trying  to 
live  up  to  it  ever  since.” 


it  was  possible  to  do  so.  She  came  to 
study  regularly.  She  attended  Mass 
every  Sunday  and  she  was  telling  me 
how  her  son  had  finally  agreed  to  cut 
his  hair  which  was  now  down  to  his 
shoulders.  Just  about  the  same.time  a 
young  woman  came  to  see  me.  She 
was  almost  as  neurotic  as  the  other 
woman’s  son.  It  took  her  nearly  three 
hours  to  unburden  herself.  That  was 
all  right.  She  seemed  to  feel  better 


having  told  her  story  to  somebody. 
But  she  kept  coming  back.  She  came 
back  every  night.  The  door  would 
open  and  she  would  burst  in  and  then 
she  talked  and  talked  and  talked  un- 
til I was  nearly  going  out  of  my  mind. 
She  was  getting  more  and  more 
cheerful  each  evening  and  that  only 
seemed  to  increase  her  desire  to  talk. 
She  talked  to  everybody  in  the  house 
and  anybody  who  happened  to  drop 
into  the  Church.  Every  time  I turned 
around  she  was  there  and  she  was 
talking  a mile  a minute.  I even  tried 
hiding  from  her  but  she  always 
waited  me  out.  One  night  she  burst 
into  the  room  while  I was  teaching 
the  middle-aged  lady.  The  middle- 
aged  lady  had  forgotten  her  glasses 
and  was  unable  to  read  the  Scripture 
text.  I asked  the  young  woman  to 
read  the  text.  She  was  more  than 
happy  to  do  so.  When  she  finished 
reading  she  told  me  that  I had  helped 
her  a lot.  The  middle-aged  lady  got 
up  too  and  said  that  her  son  was 
much  improved.  They  both  walked 
out  of  the  room  and  the  Church  and 
my  life.  I never  saw  either  of  them 
again. 

International  Marriage 

On  another  occasion  a young 
woman  came  in  to  see  me  one  night. 
She  said  that  she  wanted  to  get  mar- 
ried. No,  she  was  not  a Christian.  I 
told  her  that  she  would  have  to  take 
the  pre-marriage  instructions  or  she 
could  not  be  married  in  the  Church. 
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She  said  that  she  had  no  intention  of 
getting  married  in  this  Church.  Well 
that  stopped  me.  I couldn’t  under- 
stand why  she  had  bothered  to  come 
in  the  first  place.  “I’m  getting  married 
over  there,”  she  said  very  matter  of 
factly. 

“Over  where?”  I said  not  wanting 
to  let  it  go. 

“Why  in  Poland  of  course!” 

I couldn’t  understand  why  she 
wanted  to  get  married  in  Poland  un- 
less Pope  John  Paul  had  made  a big- 
ger impression  than  I thought.  “I’m 
going  to  marry  a Polish  seaman,”  she 
said. 

Well  it  seemed  that  she  spoke  no 
Polish  and  he  spoke  no  Japanese.  He 
spoke  some  English  and  she  knew  a 
few  words  of  English.  Never  under- 
estimate the  power  of  love.  Wedding 
bells  were  definitely  in  the  offing. 

Fr.  Don  Boyle,  S.F.M. 


The  next  day  she  brought  her  older 
sister  with  her.  The  older  sister  was 
also  going  to  marry  a Polish  seaman. 
I was  flabbergasted.  You  had  to  hand 
it  to  these  Polish  seamen.  But  that 
was  not  yet  the  whole  story  of  the 
International  Marriage.  Two  weeks 
later  they  arrived  with  still  another 
girl  in  tow  who  also  intended  to 
marry  a Polish  seaman.  When  they 
had  finished  their  course  the  two  sis- 
ters were  baptized.  We  had  a nice 
little  party  after  and  the  Japanese 
women  were  all  very  curious  about 
the  strange  attraction  of  Polish 
seamen.  The  men  didn’t  understand 
the  instructions.  They  were  married 
in  Poland  in  September  and  they  sent 
pictures  of  the  wedding.  Everybody 
seemed  to  be  having  a wonderful 
time. 

During  the  early  sixties,  when 


there  was  not  too  much  in  the  way  of 
lively  entertainment  for  young  people 
in  Japan,  many  youth  would  come  to 
the  Church.  They  liked  the  free  and 
easy  companionship  and  the  discus- 
sions about  life  and  religion  and  there 
was  always  something  going  on.  It 
might  have  been  a party  or  a sing- 
song or  a skit.  One  young  man,  who 
had  always  managed  to  resist  the 
urge  to  study  religion  in  any  formal 
way,  liked  to  come  around  about  nine 
o’clock  on  Sunday  night  with  some  of 
his  friends.  He  wanted  to  discuss  the 
meaning  of  life  and  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  Christianity.  After  a long 
day  I was  just  about  ready  to  call  it 
quits  but  he  had  a persuading  way 
about  him.  One  night  he  really 
opened  up  on  me.  He  started  to  talk 
about  this  wonderful  foreigner  who 
lived  up  in  the  mountains.  Appar- 
ently he  always  dressed  in  Japanese 
kimono  and  he  wore  wooden  geta. 
He  squatted  on  the  floor  and  did 
beautiful  calligraphy.  He  ate  Jap- 
anese food.  He  spoke  beautiful  Jap- 
anese (not  like  you!).  “In  fact  he’s 
nothing  like  you  at  all.  He’s  even  be- 
ginning to  look  Japanese.  He  never 
reveals  his  feelings  (like  you  do!)” 

He  had  certainly  succeeded  in  get- 
ting my  chin  down  there  dragging  on 
the  floor.  I felt  like  a washout,  a 
failure.  His  companions  were  really 
enjoying  my  obvious  discomfort 
when  he  wound  up  his  relentless  ‘put 
down’  by  saying:  “Don’t  ever  try  to 
become  Japanese.  We  like  you  just  the 
way  you  are.  That  other  foreigner 
frightens  me  sometimes.  He’s  more 
Japanese  than  I am.  We  want  to  see 
you  as  you  really  are.  We  are  looking 
for  integrity.  Don’t  ever  lose  it.” 

He  went  on  to  say  something 
about  them  not  coming  around  to 
listen  to  my  butchered  Japanese  and 
something  else  about  me  not  being 
too  smart  or  not  observing  the  local 
customs  but  I didn’t  really  hear  him 
because  I had  heard  the  only  words  I 
wanted  to  hear:  “Be  yourself”.  I’ve 
been  trying  to  live  up  to  it  ever  since. 

Fr.  Don  Boyle,  S.F.M. , is  originally 
from  Edmonton,  Alberta  but  now 
makes  his  home  in  Japan. 
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This  year  three  members  of  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  So- 
ciety celebrate  their  fiftieth 
year  of  ordination  to  the  priesthood. 
They  were  ordained  along  with  eight 
other  young  men  who  began  their 
missionary  careers  working  in  China. 

Fr.  Harvey  Steele,  S.F.M.,  of  Syd- 
ney, Nova  Scotia,  arrived  in  China  in 
1938  where  he  worked  with  other 
Scarboro  Missionaries  in  Lishui, 
Chekiang.  In  1946,  he  left  for  the 
Dominican  Republic  where  he  was 
instrumental  in  establishing  the  Co- 
operative Movement  in  that  country. 
In  1964,  Steele  founded  the  Inter- 
American  Cooperative  Institute  in 
Panama  and  worked  as  its  Director 
until  1976.  Now  retired,  Fr.  Steele  has 
authored  numerous  books  on  the  Co- 
operative Movement  and  is  currently 
writing  a book  on  China. 

Fr.  Allan  Bernard  McRae,  S.F.M., 


Fr.  Harvey  Steele,  S.F.M. 


is  from  St.  Raphael’s,  Ontario,  and 
accompanied  Fr.  Steele  to  China  in 
1938.  Forced  to  leave  China  in  1942, 
' McRae  eventually  made  his  way  back 


to  Canada  in  1944.  In  1948,  he  was 
appointed  to  Japan  where  he  worked 
until  1953.  From  1953  to  1966  Fr. 
McRae  served  as  a Chaplain  in  the 
Canadian  Army.  In  1980,  he  retired 
from  active  parish  work  in  Angus, 
Ontario,  where  he  has  been  since 
1969. 


Fr  Allan  McRae,  S.F.M. 


Fr.  Charles  B.  Murphy,  S.F.M., 
who  is  from  Glace  Bay,  Nova  Scotia, 
also  began  his  missionary  career 
working  in  China.  He  too  was  forced 
to  leave  that  country  in  1942.  In 
1944,  he  was  named  Superior  of  Scar- 
boro’s  Mission  among  the  Chinese  in 
Vancouver.  From  1952  until  1966,  he 
was  Chaplain  in  the  Canadian  Navy. 
After  retiring  from  the  Navy,  Fr.  Mur- 
phy took  up  residence  in  Sydney, 
Nova  Scotia,  where  he  still  lives. 

The  fourth  member  of  the  class,  Fr. 
Leo  Burke,  joined  the  diocese  of 
Grand  Falls,  Newfoundland  where 
he  still  resides.  Other  members  of  the 
class  now  deceased  are:  Frs.  John 
Kelly,  C.  M.  McKernan,  James  Mc- 
Cann, Alex  Macintosh,  Edward 


Moriarty,  and  Bishop  Kenneth 
Turner. 

We  extend  our  congratulations  to 
Frs.  Steele,  McRae,  Murphy  and 
Burke  and  to  their  families  and 
friends  who  nourished  in  them  their 
desire  to  serve  God. 

Congratulations  to  the  four  Scar- 
boro Fathers  who  celebrate  their 
25th  anniversary  of  ordination  this 
year. 

Fr.  Ronald  MacFarlane,  S.F.M., 
who  is  at  present  a Chaplain  in  the 
Canadian  Armed  Forces  residing  in 
Summerside,  P.E.I. 

Fr.  Ambrose  MacKinnon,  S.F.M., 
since  1974  has  been  working  in  the 
Bahamas.  He  is  Pastor  at  St.  Thomas 
More  Church  in  New  Providence. 

Fr.  Longard  MacLean,  S.F.M.,  for- 
merly worked  in  the  Philippines  until 
his  return  to  Canada,  where  he  is  now 
stationed. 


Fr.  Charles  B.  Murphy,  S.F.M. 


Fr.  Charlie  Gervais,  S.F.M.,  is  wit- 
nessing to  the  Gospel  among  the 
Manobos,  an  indigenous  population 
of  Bukidnon,  the  Philippines. 
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Wild  boar?  Linkayung 
looked  again,  a bit  uncer- 
tain of  his  luck.  After  all, 
three  years  had  passed  since  the  last 
herd  had  ventured  into  these  parts. 
Sure  enough,  though,  there  they  were 
— five  reddish-brown  pigs,  snouts  to 
the  ground,  grubbing  for  roots  on  the 
hillside  below.  And  the  biggest 
looked  close  to  80  kilos! 

The  old-timer  squinted  at  the  sky. 
Still  enough  time  to  swath  a path 
through  the  underbrush,  encircling 
the  pigs  so  that  they  would  stay  put 
until  tomorrow.  Unsheathing  his 
ugpit  or  bolo,  he  began  the  arduous 
task  of  hacking  at  the  thick  brush. 
Hours  later,  with  the  sun  setting  be- 


hind the  lofty  mountains  to  the  west, 
Linkayung  again  stood  on  the  hill- 
top, the  U-shaped,  kilometer  long 
trail  complete.  Darkness  and  under- 
brush hid  his  quarry  but  he  was  sure 
they  were  still  there.  They  would  not 
cross  human  scent. 

Linkayung  surveyed  the  back  side 
of  the  hill,  mentally  laying  out  plans 
for  the  alad  or  corral.  First  thing  in 
the  morning  he  would  return  to  cut 
another  horseshoe  through  the  brush 
to  link  up  with  the  trail  just  finished. 
Then  his  fellow  tribes-people  could 
get  to  work  on  the  alad.  Even  in 
serious  moments,  such  as  now,  this 
Manobo  resembled  a playful  elf, 
dressed  in  his  leg  bracelets,  shorts 


and  ragged  t-shirt  with  a white  ban- 
dana wrapped  round  his  head.  His 
eyes  danced  and  lips  curled  — lips 
turned  orange  from  spitting  streams 
of  betel  nut  juice.  Linkayung  can’t  say 
how  old  he  is  but  he  has  lived  in  this 
area  at  least  since  World  War  II,  when 
Japanese  troops  made  a last  stand  in 
the  mountains  of  Bukidnon.  The 
younger  Linkayung  was  captured 
and  used  as  a houseboy  and  today 
can  still  pepper  his  stories  with  a few 
Japanese  words.  After  the  war  he 
staked  claim  to  the  hills  and  valley 
which  now  comprise  the  tribal  area 
called  Opis. 

Scarboro  missioners  have  had  a 
presence  in  Opis  since  the  Manobos 


Manobos  prepare  to  flush  out  their  quarry,  the  Philippines. 
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"In  an  animistic  culture  where  religious  ceremony  is  rarely,  if  ever,  held,  one  simply  shares  the  day-to-day  lifestyle  to  understand  the 
beliefs  of  the  culture.  ” Scarboro  lay  missioner  Danny  Gillis  watches  as  Manobos  tribesmen  butcher  a wild  boar. 


built  a house  for  lay  missioner  Gary 
Saulnier  in  1981.  The  present  team, 
consisting  of  Fr.  Charlie  Gervais, 
S.F.M.,  and  lay  missioners  Helen 
Harrington  and  myself,  Danny 
Gillis,  reoccupied  Gary’s  house  in  the 
• fall  of  1985. 


The  Hunt 

Word  of  the  hunt  spread  that  night 
and  Linkayung’s  son,  Emilio,  offered 
to  act  as  my  guide  if  Fd  like  to  come 
along.  No  way  was  I going  to  miss 
this ! Next  morning  came  with  a good 
omen.  Emilio  had  caught  six  frogs  in 
a nocturnal  expedition  up  the  brook, 
so  since  I had  loaned  him  a flashlight, 
his  wife  generously  presented  half  the 
bounty  to  Helen.  The  two  women 
skinned  the  critters  and  Helen, 
Charlie  and  our  unsuspecting  visitor, 
Fr.  Dave  Warren,  S.F.M.,  had  a feed  of 
fried  frog  for  lunch.  A pity  I missed 
out  but  I was  after  bigger  game.  Any 
type  of  meat,  including  frog,  is  a treat 


for  the  Manobos.  In  lean  times  they 
must  settle  for  root  crops,  bananas, 
wild  vegetables  and  leaves.  Wild  boar 
meat  would  be  a luxury  of  the  highest 
order. 

Emilio,  carrying  a spear  and 
holstering  an  ugpit,  led  me  up  the 
muddy  path  behind  his  father’s 
house.  As  he  walked  easily  on  bare- 
feet  and  I slipped  along  on  sneakers, 
he  pointed  out  items  of  interest; 
plump  green  avocados  growing  wild, 
wooden  snares  for  lassoing  rats  (like  I 
said:  ‘any  meat’)  and  told  how  it 
came  to  be  that  his  family  was  so 
poor.  These  twelve  hectares  were  sold 
by  Linkayung  for  300  pesos  to  a 
Dumagat  (a  name  given  to  any  non- 
tribal  person).  Two  years  ago  the 
same  land  was  resold  for  70,000 
pesos. 

The  Manobo  culture  has  no  con- 
cept of  private  land  ownership.  To 
them,  land  is  communal,  something 
that  gives  life  and  livelihood  to  peo- 
ple, not  something  that  can  be  owned 


by  any  one  person.  Many  still  don’t 
understand  that  when  land  is  sold 
under  these  new,  alien  laws,  it  is  gone 
from  them  forever.  I can’t  help  but  be 
perplexed,  though,  when  I hear  of 
such  rip-offs.  “Why,”  I asked  “would 
he  sell  valuable  land  for  so  little?” 
“Because  then,”  Emilio  answered, 
“my  father  thought  the  Dumagats 
were  honourable.” 

Our  hike  ended  halfway  up  a steep 
hill,  below  the  spot  where  Linkayung 
and  two  helpers  were  chopping 
through  the  underbrush.  With  a bird 
whistle,  Emilio  announced  our  ar- 
rival. Many  birds  and  one  Manobo 
replied.  He  stepped  into  a clearing 
and  signalled  where  the  building  of 
the  alad  was  to  commence,  then  van- 
ished back  into  the  jungle. 

Twenty  men,  women  and  children 
participated  in  the  fence-building.  All 
materials  were  taken  from  the  con- 
struction site.  Small  trees  were 
slashed  down  and  hand-driven  into 
the  soft  earth,  others  were  tied  hori- 
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zontally  to  these  uprights  with  long 
strips  of  bark.  Little  supervision  was 
required  as  people  seemed  to  know 
their  jobs  and  did  them  cheerfully.  1 
found  the  work  too  hot  so  just  tried 
to  stay  out  of  the  way  and  out  of  the 
sun. 

With  less  than  an  hour  of  daylight 
remaining,  the  alad  was  done.  Link- 
ayung  made  an  inspection  tour  along 
the  one-quarter  kilometer  fence, 
mainly  concerned  about  shoring  up 
the  ground  level  battlements.  He  did 
not  want  any  trapped  boar  snouting 
its  way  to  freedom.  The  final  product 
was  a cup-shaped  corral  running  just 
inside  the  bottom  section  of  the  trail 
cut  that  morning.  To  me  it  was  a 
work  of  art.  “But,  why  not”  1 
thought,  “the  Manobos  have  been 
doing  this  for  many  centuries,  they 
should  be  pretty  good  at  it  by  now.” 

Meanwhile  the  prey  grunted  and 
grubbed  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill, 
unaware  of  the  preparation  being 
done  in  their  honour.  The  men  pro- 
ceeded to  the  hill  crest  and  down  the 
trail,  circling  in  behind  the  pigs.  I 
joined  the  women  on  the  sidelines; 
the  kids  climbed  tall,  skinny  trees  to 
get  a view  of  the  action.  All  of  a sud- 
den, after  a day  of  whispers  and  whis- 
tles, shouts  broke  out  from  below. 
The  lookouts  in  the  trees  above  yelled 
“ Dakel  babuy,  dakel  babuy ” (“Big 
pig,  big  pig”).  I knew  at  least  one  of 
the  boars  had  been  driven  into  clear 
view.  The  women  hushed  the  kids 
quiet,  but  the  men  continued  their 
warwhoops,  unseen  in  the  under- 


brush. They  slashed  at  the  thick 
growth,  edging  their  way  up  the  hill, 
hoping  the  pigs  would  flee  in  front  of 
them.  On  the  sidelines,  my  compan- 
ions and  I crept  up  as  well.  As  we 
topped  the  crest,  one  reddish-brown 
blur  came  running  madly  towards  us. 

I heroically  prepared  to  stand  my 
ground,  unarmed  and  witless.  But 
one  of  the  young  women,  Morona, 
was  in  front  of  me.  She  coolly  swung 
her  ugpit,  winging  the  beast.  The 
blow  barely  slowed  the  pig  down,  but 
it  did  change  direction  again,  gallop- 
ing back  down  the  hill  it  had  just 
been  chased  up.  The  panic  of  three 
other  pigs  also  worked  in  their 
favour,  as  they  charged  wildly  over 
the  hilltop  and  broke  the  rules  by 
crossing  the  trail  above  the  alad. 
Only  one  of  five  entered  the  corralled 
area. 

Bounty 

The  hunters,  with  women  and  chil- 
dren as  reinforcements,  closed  off  the 
mouth  of  the  alad.  The  pig  dashed  to 
and  fro  in  the  underbrush.  Unable  to 
find  an  escape  route,  it  hid.  A front 
line  of  brush  choppers  advanced  to 
flush  their  quarry  into  the  open, 
while  the  others  crept  behind,  spears 
and  ugpits  raised  and  ready.  The 
hackers  stopped  and  listened.  No 
sound.  Had  the  pig  found  a weak 
spot  in  the  alad} 

Suddenly,  the  animal  charged  out 
of  its  hiding  place  toward  the  fence, 
crashing  into  it  with  the  force  of  its 


body,  then  trying  to  burrow  under. 
Emilio  let  his  spear  fly,  a direct  hit. 
The  wounded  pig  rolled  over,  break- 
ing the  blade.  Struggling  to  return  to 
cover,  it  was  struck  again,  this  time 


“ The  Manobo  culture  has  no 
concept  of  private  land 
ownership.  To  them,  land  is 
communal,  something  that 
gives  life  and  livelihood  to 
people,  not  something  that 
can  be  owned  by  any  one 
person.” 


by  the  spear  of  the  old  man,  Link- 
ayung.  The  hunt  was  over,  darkness 
fell,  ears  and  tail  were  taken  as  tro- 
phies and  one  of  the  guys  slung  the 
pig  over  his  shoulders  to  carry  it 
down  into  the  valley. 

We  sat  around  the  campfire  that 
night  swapping  stories.  Someone  said 
I should  have  kissed  the  pig  when  it 
ran  towards  me.  My  only  defense,  1 
guess.  The  dead  boar  was  butchered 
and  apportioned.  Parts  were  laid 
aside  for  those  who  weren’t  able  to 
come  on  the  hunt.  Another  share  was 
allotted  to  the  Canadians.  The  liver 
was  tossed  into  the  open  flames  and 
broiled  as  an  immediate  treat.  Link- 
ayung,  teased  me  for  not  bringing 
salt. 

In  an  animistic  culture  where  re- 
ligious ceremony  is  rarely,  if  ever, 
held,  one  simply  observes  the  day-to- 
day  lifestyle  to  understand  the  beliefs 
of  the  culture.  That  day  I had  seen 
how  deeply  a survival  culture  comes 
to  appreciate  the  gifts  of  God’s 
nature.  1 saw  community  spirit  and 
cheerful  group  cooperation.  I saw 
equal  sharing  of  work  and  resources 
and  the  open  sharing  of  tradition  to 
an  outsider.  I had  seen  a lot  of  beauty. 
And,  by  the  way,  the  liver  was  deli- 
cious. It  didn’t  need  salt. 

Danny  Gillis  is  an  associate  lay  mis- 
sioner  with  Scarboro  Missions.  Orig- 
inally from  Antigonish,  Nova  Scotia , 
Danny  currently  lives  and  works 
among  the  Manobos  people  in  the 
Philippines.  tQj 


Linkayung  (left),  one  of  the  patriarchs  of  Opis,  a tribal  area  in  the  Philippines,  and  an 
expert  in  wild  boar  hunting  with  his  friend  Gunod. 
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IRtmember 

Bathing  With  the 
Buffalos 


About  a year  ago,  I was 
scheduled  to  go  to  a 
barrio  called  Tugop, 
on  the  island  of  Mindanao, 
the  Philippines,  to  celebrate 
the  Eucharist.  There  are  some 
nice  people  in  Tugop;  the  only 
problem  is  in  getting  there.  It 
takes  a good  two  hours  if  it  is 
dry  and  longer  if  it  has  been 
raining.  The  soil  is  a gumbo 
type  and  when  it  is  wet,  it 
clumps  to  your  shoes.  Some- 
times it  feels  like  you  are  walk- 
ing with  lead  boots. 

Teofilo  Llaren,  a seminarian  from  the  parish,  was  home 
at  the  time  and  he  wanted  to  come  with  me.  We  took  off 
on  our  trek  at  about  seven  in  the  morning.  The  soil  was 
dry  so  we  thought  we  would  get  to  our  destination  with- 
out much  trouble.  In  order  to  get  to  Tugop  one  has  to 
cross  the  mighty  Pulangi  River.  It  is  one  of  the  biggest 
rivers  in  Mindanao  and,  even  in  the  driest  of  seasons,  it  is 
too  deep  and  has  too  strong  a current  to  cross  on  foot.  It 
has  to  be  crossed  using  what  the  people  call  a baroto.  A 


baroto  is  a small  canoe  fitted  with  bamboo  outriggers  to 
prevent  it  from  tipping. 

Since  the  Pulangi  has  such  a strong  current  it  takes  a 
good  oarsman  to  manoeuver  the  baroto  across  the  river. 
To  reach  your  location  one  has  to  paddle  up-current  along 
the  bank  where  the  current  is  not  so  strong,  then  paddle 
out  across  the  width  of  the  river  while  being  carried 
downstream  by  the  current.  On  this  day,  the  regular 
oarsman  was  not  there.  A few  yards  upstream  from  where 
we  boarded  the  baroto , there  was  an  inlet  of  water  about 
three  to  four  feet  deep,  where  some  caribou  (water  buf- 
falos) were  bathing.  The  new  oarsman  ended  up  being 
pushed  into  the  inlet  by  the  current.  As  we  entered  the 
inlet  one  of  the  outriggers  scraped  the  back  of  one  car- 
ibou. Quickly,  the  animal  stood  up  and  dumped  the  three 
of  us  into  the  water.  We  got  out  of  the  water,  emptied  the 
baroto  and  managed  finally  to  make  it  across.  The  hosts 
were  in  a plastic  container  and  remained  dry.  Although 
soaking  wet,  I managed  to  celebrate  the  Eucharist  with 
the  people  but  without  the  odour  of  sanctity. 

Fr.  Pat  Kelly  is  originally  from  Saint  John,  New 
Brunswick  but  now  lives  and  works  with  other  Scarboro 
Missionaries  in  the  Philippines. 
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Remember  a ■ □ YOU  CAN  HELP  US 

• By  giving  a gift  subscription  of  Scarboro 
Missions  to  a friend.  The  rate  is  $5  per  year. 

• By  renewing  your  subscription  to  Scarboro 
Missions. 

• By  subscribing  to  Scarboro  Missions. 


Scarboro  Missions, 
2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough,  Ontario. 
M1M  1M4 


NAME 

ADDRESS  _ 
CITY/ TOWN 


• By  letting  us  know  in  advance  of  a change 
in  your  address. 

To  do  any  of  the  above  please  fill  out  the 
coupon  and  send  it  to  us.  Your  name  and 
present  address  will  be  on  the  other  side. 

□ Gift  Subscription  □ Renewal 

□ Change  of  Address  □ Donation 

□ New  Subscription 


PROV./CODE 
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,/nce  we  profess  to  be  members  of  a ‘catholic’  or 
universal  religion,  we  all  must  raise  our  sights  to  a 
concern  for  the  well-being  of  everyone  in  the  world. 
Third  World  debt  becomes  our  problem.  Famine  and  starva- 
tion in  sub-Saharan  Africa  become  our  concern.  Rising  mili- 
tary expenditures  everywhere  in  the  world  become  part  of  our 
fears  for  the  future  of  this  planet.  We  cannot  be  content  if  we 
see  ecological  neglect  or  the  squandering  of  natural  re- 
sources. In  this  letter  we  bishops  have  spoken  often  of  eco- 
nomic interdependence;  now  is  the  moment  when  all  of  us 
must  confront  the  reality  of  such  economic  bonding  and  its 
consequences  and  see  it  as  a moment  of  grace  — a ‘kairos’ — 
that  can  unite  all  of  us  in  a common  community  of  the  human 
family.  We  commit  ourselves  to  this  global  vision.  ” (No.  358). 

U.S.  Bishops,  Economic  Justice  For  All:  Catholic  Social 
Teaching  and  the  U.S.  Economy  { third  draft),  4 June  1986. 
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Young  boy,  the  Philippines. 


Fr.  John  Carten,  S.F.M. 

Formation  Coordinator  Scarboro  Missions 
2685  Kingston  Road 
Scarborough,  Ontario  M1M  1M4 

If  you  feel  called  to  be  of  service  to  the  building  of 
the  Kingdom  and  would  be  interested  in  the  work  of 
Scarboro,  please  write  for  information  on: 

□ PRIESTHOOD  □ LAY  MISSIONARY 
Name 


Town/City Prov Code 

Age_ Education 
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>u  who  labour  and 
I will  give  you  rest 
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“The  Church  of  Cristo 
Liberador  was  an  appropriate 
resting  place  for  a man  who 
had  spent  his  life  unselfishly 
in  the  service  of  others.”  . . 3 


This  year’s  calendar  has  for  its 
theme  “Mission  in  Today’s 
Church”  and  features  excerpts 
from  Pope  Paul  Vi’s  historic 
encyclical,  “On  Evangelization 
in  the  Modern  World,”  published 
in  1975. 


COVER:  Japanese  Catholics  pray 
before  a nokotsudo  or  reliquary,  in 
which  the  cremated  remains  of 
family  members  are  placed. 
Yoshizuka  Catholic  Church, 
Fukuoka,  Japan. 

(See  story  on  p.  30) 


“The  basis  for  ancestor 
worship  is  the  family  name. 
They  belong  to  a ‘family’ 
living  and  dead.” 31 
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The  Scarboro  Foreign  Missions  Society  is  a Roman  Catholic  community  of 
priests  and  lay  people  committed  to  working  as  missionaries  in  other  coun- 
tries, among  other  cultures  and  peoples  in  proclaiming  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
Central  to  Scarboro’s  purpose  is  the  need  to  foster  dialogue  and  understanding 
within  the  Canadian  Church  on  mission  issues  today. 

Founded  in  Canada  in  1918  by  Fr.  John  Mary  Fraser,  Scarboro’s  initial 
purpose  was  to  train  and  send  missionaries  to  China.  After  the  Second  World 
War  Scarboro  began  working  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  Japan,  the  Philip- 
pines, the  Bahamas,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  Brazil  and  Guyana.  In  recent  years 
Scarboro’s  overseas  missions  have  expanded  to  include  Peru,  Panama  and 
Nicaragua. 
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represent  the  opinions  of  their  authors  and  are  not  necessarily  meant  to 
represent  the  official  position  of  the  Society.  All  inquiries  should  be  mailed  to: 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission,  2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  Ontario, 
M1M  1M4.  Subscriptions:  $5.00  per  year;  $9.00  for  two  years;  and  $75.00 
for  life.  Second  class  mail  registration  No.  1179.  Mailed  from  Toronto  East 
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Editorial 


More  Than  Meets  the  Eye 


By  Michael  Donelson 

This  month’s  cover  photograph  depicts  Japanese 
Catholics  praying  before  a nokotsudo.  A nokotsudo , 
or  reliquary,  houses  a portion  of  the  cremated  re- 
mains of  family  members  and  represents  part  of  a long  held 
Japanese  custom  of  revering  the  dead  (see  story  p.  30).  In 
Japan  the  ashes  of  the  deceased  are  divided  up  and  placed  in 
areas  of  special  reverence  — in  the  home,  at  a temple,  or  at  a 
cemetery.  This  ensures  that  a physical  closeness  to  the  de- 
ceased is  maintained  and  allows  the  family  to  fulfil  their 
obligations  to  the  dead. 

The  nokotsudo  shown  on  the  cover  can  be  found  within 
the  Yoshizuka  Catholic  church  in  Fukuoka,  Japan.  This 
parish  was  once  staffed  by  Fr.  Bill  Schultz,  S.F.M.,  a mis- 
sioner  who  served  the  Japanese  church  from  1953-83  and 
the  Peruvian  church  from  1983  until  his  sudden  death  this 
past  summer  (see  opposite  page). 

Fr.  Schultz  placed  the  nokotsudo  within  the  church  in  a 
place  of  prominence  in  an  attempt  to  blend  a European 
strain  of  Christianity  with  Japanese  customs  and  culture.  On 
the  surface  such  a development  makes  practical  sense  for  it 
provided  an  additional  resting  place  where  family  members 
could  remain  close  to  their  ancestors.  Schultz  did  this, 
however,  at  a time  when  attempts  at  incorporating  into  the 
liturgy  indigenous  expressions  of  Christianity  were  not  part 
of  the  mindset  of  a church  entrenched  in  the  Latin  rite. 
Today,  these  initiatives  are  openly  encouraged  and  are 
viewed  as  a form  of  legitimate  religious  expression. 

While  very  much  in  the  forefront  of  the  movement  to 
harmonize  Japanese  culture  with  Christian  theological  and 
liturgical  expression,  Schultz  also  laid  the  groundwork  for 
one  of  Japan’s  first  lay  missionary  endeavours.  These  efforts 
led  him  in  1983  to  travel  to  Peru  to  begin  again  his  mission 
assignment  in  a new  land  and  among  a new  people.  A 
pioneer  in  his  own  right  Schultz’s  achievements  deserve 
recognition  for  they  point  the  way  for  the  future  missionary 
work  of  the  church. 
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May  You  Always 
Stay  With  Us 


By  Fr.  Hugh  MacDougall,  S.F.M. 

Yesterday  evening  the  Scarboro 
community  in  Peru  and  the 
parishioners  of  La  Parroquia 
del  Cristo  Redemptor  y Ano  Nuevo 
buried  Padre  Willy  Schultz,  their  Pas- 
tor and  our  dear  brother  and  friend. 
He  now  lies  in  the  cemetery,  high  up 
in  the  hills  of  the  Cuatro  Sector  of  El 
Progreso,  overlooking  the  Scarboro 
Parish. 

El  Progreso  is  one  of  the  countless 
Pueblo  Jovenes  communities  that  ex- 
tend out  for  twenty  and  thirty  kilo- 
meters from  downtown  Lima. 

I wish  to  share  with  you  some  of 
my  personal  reflections  as  I mourned 
Willy’s  passing,  with  the  hundreds  of 
his  parishioners,  young  and  old  and 
the  religious  and  priests  from  Cono 
Norte  who  came  to  pay  their  final 
respects  to  their  community  leader 
and  friend.  Few  of  us  will  be  so  well 
mourned. 

The  Church  of  Cristo  Liberador 
was  an  appropriate  resting  place  for  a 
man  who  had  spent  his  entire  life 
unselfishly  in  the  service  of  others. 
The  Ano  Nuevo  Church  is  really  a 
multi-purpose  community  centre  — 
simple,  rustic  in  its  still  unfinished 
condition.  It  is  surrounded  by  the 
equally  simple  houses  of  its  par- 
ishioners, many  higher  up  on  the  hill 
are  of  a simple  straw  mat  con- 
struction and  bounded  by  the  dusty 
roads  of  this  hillside  community. 

His  simple  coffin  resting  on  a table, 
supported  by  three  wooden  horses  — 
the  table  partially  covered  with  a 
white  cloth,  complimented  by  a sec- 
ond covering  of  burlap  material; 
clean,  neat  and  as  respectable  as  the 
finest  Irish  linen.  A cross  was 
mounted  on  the  stage  above  the  head 
of  the  coffin  and  surrounded  by  pur- 
ple, yellow  and  pink  floral  arrange- 


ments, gifts  from  neighbouring 
Christian  communities. 

The  members  of  the  Ano  Nuevo 
community  took  turns  standing  hon- 
our guard  throughout  the  day  and 
night  as  lengthy  lines  of  people 
waited  their  turn  to  view  the  remains. 
The  benches,  not  pews  or  seats,  al- 
most filled  with  mourners. 


“ The  Church  of  Cristo 
Liberador  was  an  appropriate 
resting  place  for  a man  who  had 
spent  his  entire  life  unselfishly  in 
the  service  of  others 


This  was  the  culmination  of  over 
thirty  years  of  dedicated  missionary 
service;  thirty  of  those  years,  1953  to 
1983,  had  been  spent  in  service  with 
the  Japanese  Church  and  the  final 
three  with  the  Church  of  Peru. 

It  is  the  nature  of  the  missionary 
commitment  that  one  responds  to  a 
call  to  make  oneself  available  to  the 
Lord.  This  involves,  at  least  im- 


plicitly, renouncing  one’s  family, 
friends,  culture  and  homeland  in  the 
service  of  His  Church.  Throughout 
his  life  a missionary  always  seems  to 
be  saying  “Goodbye”  as  he  pursues 
his  missionary  career  on  the  periph- 
ery of  his  own  society  and  of  that  of 
his  adopted  country.  How  many 
times  over  the  years  Bill  Schultz,  in 
his  goings  and  comings  across  the 
Pacific,  has  had  to  renew  this  mission 
commitment.  On  the  last  occasion, 
just  last  March  after  a short  Cana- 
dian holiday,  he  had  bid  farewell  to 
his  ailing  father  who  died  shortly 
after  his  return  to  Peru.  Bill,  so  de- 
voted to  his  family  and  country  was 
always  ready  with  generous  heart  to 
renew  his  missionary  commitment. 
Now,  for  the  last  time  this  commit- 
ment was  acted  out  in  his  burial  in 
this  distant  community,  as  he  joins 
the  ranks  of  those  Scarboro  Mission- 
aries scattered  in  invisible  plots  in 
China,  Japan,  the  Bahamas,  the  Do- 
minican Republic  and  now  Peru. 

How  surprised  and  pleased  the 
Peruvian  people  were  that  his  re- 
mains would  remain  permanently 


Fr.  Bill  Schultz,  S.F.M. , (centre)  with  Bishop  Noriega  and  friends.  Ano  Nuevo,  Peru. 


“I  believe  in  you  Christ  the  Man.  Love  is  much  stronger  than  death.  You,  Willy,  will  live 
forever.  ” At  the  grave  of  Fr.  William  Schultz,  S.F.M.,  Frs.  Gerry  Sherry  (left)  and  Paul 
Ouellette  with  Michiko  Chashi,  a Japanese  lay  missioner.  Ano  Nuevo,  Peru. 


among  them.  “Que  bueno  que  no  se 
vaya,  que  se  qued  e entre  nosotros  para 
siempre,”  (“How  wonderful  it  is  that 
you  are  not  leaving  us.  May  you  al- 
ways stay  with  us”)  a woman  with  a 
huge  smile  called  out  to  me  yesterday 
C as  I left  the  cemetery  in  the  dusk;  a 
sentiment  that  to  my  surprise  has 
been  oft  repeated  today  in  con- 
versations and  at  Mass  this  evening. 
Bill’s  resting  place  in  El  Progreso  will 
remain  a sign  of  God’s  love  and  care 
for  His  people  here. 

A citizen  of  a prosperous  de- 
veloped country,  Bill  chose  to  live 
and  die  among  the  poor  and  margi- 
nated.  A wise  man  with  a sparkling 
sense  of  humour  that  belied  his 
dower  countenance,  he  radiated  joy 
and  fraternity  among  all  who  knew 
him.  The  mark  of  his  maturity,  no 
easy  attainment  for  any  of  us,  was  his 
capacity  to  find  peace  and  con- 
tentment within  his  own  skin.  Bill 
didn’t  need  a lot  of  things:  a trip  to 
the  theatre  now  and  again;  the  com- 
pany of  family  and  friends;  a good 
book  or  perhaps  a game  of  golf,  was 
all  that  he  asked.  Even  the  golf  was 
lost  to  him  during  his  years  in  Peru. 
He  never  learned  to  drive  a car  but  he 
was  the  acknowledged  master  of  the 
public  transportation  systems  of  such 
widely  contrasting  cities  as  Tokyo 
and  Lima. 

In  his  remarks  at  the  funeral  Mass 


Bishop  Noriega  pointed  out  that 
Bill’s  three  short  years  in  Peru  did  not 
give  him  sufficient  time  to  fully  de- 
velop his  skills  as  a speaker  of  Span- 
ish but  that  this  handicap  was  more 
than  compensated  for  by  his  wonder- 
ful human  qualitites  that  won  for  him 
an  enthusiastic  acceptance  among  his 
Peruvian  community. 

However,  his  thirty  years  as  a mis- 
sionary in  Japan  during  a period  that 
saw  this  country  grow  from  a post- 
world war  invalid  to  an  economic 
giant  did  enable  him  to  become  profi- 
cient in  the  difficult  Japanese  lan- 
guage. 

Early  in  his  mission  career  he 
earned  a graduate  degree  in  Japanese 
history  and  culture  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity in  New  York.  Throughout  his 
time  in  Japan  he  showed  a marked 
interest  in  the  movement  to  integrate 
Japanese  culture  with  Christian  theo- 
logical and  liturgical  expression. 
With  this  experience  and  these  skills 
he  could  have  won  recognition  for 
himself  in  other  areas  of  life  but  he 
humbly  spent  them  in  the  service  of 
his  Church  and  his  God. 

In  his  middle  fifties  when  most  of 
his  age  group  are  beginning  to  look 
forward  to  a peaceful  retirement,  Bill 
became  absorbed  with  the  idea  of 
trying  to  encourage  a Japanese  mis- 
sion endeavour.  As  one  of  his  Jap- 
anese confreres  observed  to  him,  “He 


had  one  more  mountain  that  he 
wanted  to  climb.” 

With  this  challenge  in  mind  he 
came  to  Peru  with  Michiko  Chashi,  a 
Japanese  lay  missioner  in  1983.  Actu- 
ally, Bill  first  arrived  in  Japan  on  the 
Feast  of  Saint  Rose  of  Lima,  30  Au- 
gust 1953  and,  by  some  coincidence, 
he  arrived  first  in  Peru  on  the  same 
date  in  1983. 

From  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Lima 
he  became  invovled  in  ministry  to  the 
Peruvian  Japanese  Community  and 
their  appreciation  of  his  services  was 
clearly  visible  from  the  number  of 
Japanese  people  and  religious  who 
came  to  pay  their  final  respects  to  his 
memory. 

The  final  homily  that  Padre  Willy 
preached  was  based  on  the  text  that 
he  had  voluntarily  chosen  for  the 
Feast  of  the  Virgin  of  Carmel,  that  is 
found  in  the  last  paragraph  of  Mat- 
thew 11:  “come  to  me  all  of  you  who 
are  laboured  and  overburdened  and  I 
will  refresh  you,”  a favourite  of  his. 

Perhaps  his  preference  for  this  text 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  seemed  to 
have  personified  in  his  own  life  the 
words  of  this  text.  Bill  was  ever  a man 
of  service,  a friend  to  others.  He  was  a 
kind  man,  a person  who  tried  to 
make  life  easier  for  others;  a person 
who  radiated  happiness  and  good 
humour  and  a man  who  always  had 
time  for  others.  Our  world  will  surely 
be  a poor  place  without  him. 

One  of  the  thoughtful  banners  that 
the  Christian  Community  of  Cristo 
Redemptor  strung  above  his  resting 
place  in  their  church  reads,  “Yo  creo 
en  ti,  Cristo  Humano  El  Amor  es 
mas  fuerte  que  La  Muerte.  Tu  Willy 
reviviras  siempre.”  (“I  believe  in  you, 
Christ  the  Man.  Love  is  much 
stronger  than  death.  You,  Willy,  will 
live  forever.”) 

Willy,  the  strength  of  your  presence 
will  live  on  in  the  Christian  commu- 
nities that  you  have  spent  yourself  to 
form  in  Japan  and  more  recently  in 
Peru.  The  good  you  have  done  con- 
tinues on  behind  you. 

22  July  1986. 


Fr.  Hugh  MacDougall,  S.F.M.,  is 
originally  from  Sydney  Mines,  Nova 
Scotia,  but  now  lives  and  works  with 
other  Scarboro  missionaries  in 
Chiclayo,  Peru. 
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Mission  Updafa 


Commitment  to  Parish  Renewal 

One  hundred  and  twenty  West  Malaysia  Catholics  have 
committed  themselves  to  various  activities  to  help  realize 
options  for  renewal  chosen  by  their  respective  dioceses. 

Lay  people  and  Religious  from  Kuala  Lumpur  arch- 
diocese and  Penang  and  Melaka-Johor  dioceses  made 
commitments  at  the  end  of  a two-day  retreat  and  evalua- 
tion meeting  held  at  Penang  Diocesan  Center  recently. 

Each  was  asked  to  evaluate  how  well  his  or  her  parish 
forms  leaders;  responds  to  the  Lenten  Campaign  (for  the 
poor);  fosters  unity  among  laity,  Religious,  priests  and 
bishops;  and  builds  basic  ecclesial  communities. 

The  meeting  was  part  of  the  Peninsular  Malaysia  Con- 
vention Year  program,  during  which  bishops  of  Kuala 
Lumpur,  Penang  and  Melaka-Johor  are  consulting  lay 
people  to  involve  them  in  diocesan  options.  The  activities 
are  part  of  a plan  to  build  basic  ecclesial  communities  — 
decided  in  1976  by  Peninsular  Malaysian  bishops  and 
priests  to  best  meet  the  needs  of  the  local  Church. 

Progress  in  the  past  decade  has  beert  so  uneven  that  a 
Better  World  Movement  team  decided  to  give  separate 
retreats  to  priests  in  each  diocese  instead  of  a planned 
single  retreat  together. 

Some  said  they  found  the  retreat  “heavy”  or  “abstract,” 
requiring  “time  to  digest  it  properly.” 

Others  said  they  felt  confident  enough  to  return  to  their 
parishes  and  make  fellow  parishioners  more  aware  of 
what  the  local  Church  is  trying  to  achieve.  (Asia  Focus) 

Future  Trends  in  Mission 

Sister  Mary  Motte,  F.M.M.  presented  “Future  Trends 
in  Mission”  to  the  Mission-Sending  Societies  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Life  of  the  Americas  gathered  at  St.  Viateur  in  Mon- 
treal this  summer  for  their  first  meeting  in  two  years.  The 
last  time  the  mission-sending  organizations  gathered  was 
in  Medellin,  Colombia,  in  March  of  1984.  For  the  first 
time  also,  participants  included  the  Societies  of  St.  Co- 
lumban,  the  Missionaries  of  Africa,  and  the  Society  of 
African  Missions.  The  Quebec  Fathers  hosted  the  group. 
Drawing  from  a USCMA  research  project,  Sr.  Mary 
Motte  highlighted  the  following  emerging  issues  as  giving 
shape  to  mission  today:  1)  Mission  is  a reality  on  six 
continents;  2)  The  intergration  of  faith  and  culture  is  a 
central  concern  at  the  basis  of  understanding  mission 
today;  3)  The  poor  are  a starting  point  in  developing  new 
missionary  methodologies;  4)  Increasing  urbanization 


everywhere  poses  a serious  challenge  to  mission;  5)  Basic 
diversity  of  mission  visions  derives  from  different  theolog- 
ical perspectives;  6)  Understanding  of  Church  is  a critical 
factor;  7)  Positive  evaluation  of  the  role  of  other  religions 
in  God’s  salvific  plan;  8)  Suffering  by  large  groups  of 
persons  is  a powerful  witness  in  the  church  calling  to 
conversion.  The  superiors  gathered  for  the  meeting  repre- 
sented: the  Guadalupe  Fathers  of  Mexico,  the  Maryknoll 
Fathers  in  U.S.,  Scarhoro  Missions  of  English-speaking  Can- 
ada, the  Quebec  Fathers  of  French-speaking  Canada  and  the 
Yarumal  Fathers  from  Colombia.  (Mission  Intercom) 

Difficulties  Remain  In  Interreligious 
Dialogue 

There  has  been  marked  progress  in  interreligious 
encounters  during  the  past  few  years,  as  indicated  by  the 
willingness  and  availability  of  states,  religious  organiza- 
tions, and  individuals  to  hold  meetings  and  mutual  con- 
sultations on  problems  confronting  their  particular 
environment  and  that  of  the  world.  This  is  most  discerna- 
ble  with  efforts  towards  establishing  dialogue  between 
Christians  and  Muslims. 

While  inroads  towards  a richer  encounter  between 
Muslims  and  Christians  have  been  slowly  penetrated,  the 
question  still  remains  whether  this  achievement  could  be 
sustained  and  be  further  pushed  forward  into  a new 
interreligious  frontier,  especially  with  dialogue. 

The  uncertainty  over  a brighter  prospect  for  Muslim- 
Christian  relations  or  for  interfaith  dialogue  for  that  mat 
ter  looms  proportionately  to  the  difficulties  facing 
dialogue  movements  throughout  the  world. 

The  difficulties  encountered  in  dialogue  movements  are 
as  great  and  complex  as  the  religions  and  cultures  in- 
volved. On  the  other  hand,  these  problems  are  a result  of 
institutionalized  positions  and  responses  to  contempo- 
rary events. 

There  are  other  points  to  consider  in  appraising  the 
difficulties  in  dialogue  between  Muslims  and  Christians. 
Divisions  within  Christendom  itself  makes  interfaith  con- 
sultation or  dialogue  look  like  an  escape  from  one’s  own 
immediate  problem. 

Added  to  this  is  the  difficulty  of  language.  “Many 
words  used  in  dialogue  are  loaded  with  meanings  and 
associations  which  they  have  acquired  in  each  religion.  So 
they  do  not  convey  the  same  meanings  to  each  participant 
in  dialogue.”  (Asia  Focus) 
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Reverence 
for  the  Dead 


By  Fr.  Tom  O’Toole,  S.F.M. 


I 


Strange  to  say  the  Japanese  do 
not  have  an  obituary  column 
like  our  papers  at  home.  They 
inform  by  word  of  mouth  or  by 
phone.  For  many  Canadians  scan- 
ning the  death  notices  is  a well  known 
practice.  Once  we  learn  of  a friend’s 
death  we  may  go  to  the  wake,  take  a 
mass  card  for  the  deceased,  and  go  to 
the  funeral  mass.  For  the  Japanese,  it 
is  the  wake  that  night,  the  leaving 
home  ceremony  and  cremation  the 
next  morning  then,  at  a convenient 
time  and  place,  a formal  funeral  at  a 
temple  which  comprise  the  events 
immediately  following  the  death  of  a 
friend  or  relative. 

The  wake  is  a hurried  affair.  One 
group  sets  up  a small  tent,  usually  on 
the  street.  The  body  is  laid  out  in  the 
house.  Because  the  homes  are  so 
small,  the  mourners  frequently  have 
to  stand  outside  the  house.  A table  is 
set  up  on  which  gift  envelopes  are 
placed  and  a book  for  the  guests  to 
sign.  Another  group  will  go  around 
the  neighbourhood  posting  the  wake 
time  and  directions  to  the  deceased’s 
home.  One  person  will  go  to  get  the 
priest,  while  another  organizes  the 
women  in  the  neighbourhood  to  pre- 
pare a meal  for  after  the  ceremony. 
Others  will  arrange  to  buy  gifts 
which,  depending  on  the  income,  are 
given  to  the  guests  as  they  leave.  In 
recent  times  there  have  sprung  up 
businesses  which  will  look  after 
everything  involved.  It  is  hard  to  get 
people  to  cooperate  living  in  high  rise 
apartments,  or  in  areas  of  the  city 
where  the  walls  around  houses  tend 
to  cut  neighbours  off  from  knowing 
each  other. 

In  most  cases  the  Christians  hold 


the  funeral  at  the  church  a day  or  two 
after  the  person  has  died.  The  time 
and  size  of  the  funeral,  however,  may 
determine  another  date  and  place.  A 
funeral  home  is  a rare  phenomenon 
in  Japan.  For  the  Christian  he  could 
be  waked  at  the  Church.  As  one  can 
imagine  death  requires  immediate  ac- 
tion and  cooperation.  Respect  for  the 
dead  in  Japan,  as  in  most  countries, 
could  be  said  to  be  th&same. 


“The  Church  in  the  same  way 
has  to  accept  rather  than 
destroy  ancestor  worship  ” 


In  Japan  reverence  for  the  departed 
spirit  is  quite  unique.  When  the  per- 
son dies,  the  spirit  remains  in  the  area 
for  50  days.  If  a person  dies  in  an 
accident,  flowers  are  placed  on  the 
very  spot  where  the  accident  oc- 
curred. Whether  they  jumped  from  a 
building  or  were  hit  by  a car,  flowers 
are  placed  each  day  as  a mark  of 
respect  to  the  deceased.  Even  if  the 
exact  location  of  the  accident  is  not 
known,  flowers  are  placed  at  a pre- 
sumed location.  The  company  which 
owned  the  Korean  plane  shot  down 
by  the  Russians  in  August  1984  had 
to  rent  a boat  to  ferry  relatives  to  as 
near  the  spot  where  the  plane  crashed 
as  the  Russians  would  allow  them. 
There,  with  tears  and  wailing,  the  rel- 
atives threw  bouquets  of  flowers  into 
the  Sea  of  Japan.  The  Japanese  air- 
liner which  crashed  in  the  mountains 
last  summer  was  a spot  inaccessible 
to  most  people,  yet  regular  helicopter 


flights  transported  people  up  the 
mountain  to  allow  relatives  to  show 
their  respect  for  the  dead.  The  spirit 
of  the  dead  can’t  rest  until  ceremonies 
are  performed. 

The  grief  to  the  bereaved  is  under- 
standable. Their  desire  to  have  the 
body  is  as  natural  as  having  a funeral 
and  prayers.  Each  culture  has  its  own 
customs  for  the  dead.  For  the  Jap- 
anese, the  loss  of  the  corpse  is  un- 
forgivable. Another  problem  which  is 
very  real  is  that  recovering  the  re- 
mains of  the  war  dead.  To  find  these 
remains  is  one  hurdle,  however,  to 
positively  identify  them  is  another 
question. 

After  a person  dies  in  Japan  their 
remains  are  cremated.  The  ashes  are 
then  placed  in  a small  purse  within 
the  family  stone.  Most  stones  or  reli- 
quaries, have  places  for  many  purses 
of  ashes.  At  home  they  usually  have  a 
spot  for  the  family  altar,  where 
prayers  are  said  for  the  dead.  In  most 
cases  it  is  daily,  or  according  to  the 
‘rite’  they  belong  to.  This  is  done  re- 
ligiously and  is  inborn  in  the  Jap- 
anese. The  ancestor  tablets  are  placed 
on  the  altar,  with  the  recent  picture  of 
the  deceased.  Offerings  are  put  on  the 
altar  and  may  include  fruit,  tea, 
liquor,  or  treats  the  deceased  liked. 

Ancestor  worship  was  practised 
before  Buddhism  came  to  Japan.  It 
has  long  been  part  of  their  life  and 
represents  a complex  system  of  be- 
liefs, attitudes,  obligations,  and  so- 
cial regulations.  Its  connection  to  the 
family  is  deep  and  for  this  they  have 
respect  for  those  who  went  before 
them.  Buddhism  was  accepted  and 
fitted  to  suit  the  Japanese  mentality. 
The  Church  in  the  same  way  has  to 
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"In  Japan  reverence  for  the  departed  spirit  is  quite  unique.  ” Fr.  Tom  O 'Toole,  S.F.M.,  at 
a cemetery  in  Japan. 


accept  rather  than  destroy  ancestor 
worship. 

The  basis  for  ancestor  worship  is 
the  family  name.  They  belong  to  a 
‘family’,  living  and  dead.  It  is  a com- 
munity with  protection  and  security. 
There  are  obligations  to  help  the  fam- 
ily, especially  when  called  on  to  pray, 
besides  economic  help,  and  family 
'problems.  They  don’t  break  the  fam- 
ily line.  If  there  is  no  heir,  they  will 
have  a man  marry  into  the  family  to 
take  the  family  name  thereby  allow- 
ing the  name  to  continue.  This  is 
done  to  fulfil  the  obligation  of  pray- 
ing for  their  ancestors. 

At  the  wake  two  names  are  written 
on  a wooden  tablet;  one  tablet  is  sent 
to  the  crematorium  while  the  other  is 
placed  on  the  family  altar  for  49  days. 
It  is  taken  to  the  grave  on  the  fiftieth 
day.  There  is  another  tablet  that  has 
on  it  the  seven  names  of  Buddha.  It  is 
taken  to  the  grave  on  the  seventh  day. 

During  the  first  50  days  after  a 
person  has  died  a relative  will  visit 
the  grave  to  maintain  its  upkeep. 
After  100  days  the  period  of  official 
mourning  ends.  A new  tablet  is  then 
put  on  the  house  altar  and  the  picture 
taken  down.  A celebration  for  the 
dead  person  will  continue  on  the 
first,  third,  seventeenth,  twenty-third, 
twenty-seventh  and  thirty-third  anni- 
versaries. One  can  imagine  the  time 
and  money  spent  on  these  celebra- 
tions for  just  one  dead  person.  After 
the  33  years,  final  identity  with  the 
living  is  lost  and  the  person  has  now 
joined  all  the  other  ancestors. 


These  ancestors  are  seen  as  the 
protectors  of  the  living  family.  Re- 
spect for  the  dead  at  the  grave  is  car- 
ried out  at  the  Spring  and  Autumn 
Equinox  and  at  the  Obon  summer 
festival.  The  latter  is  called  the  Fes- 
tival of  the  Dead.  The  dead  person  of 
the  past  comes  back  to  visit,  and  is 
given  a send  off  after  the  Festival  in 
the  evening.  On  the  two  Equinox 
days  family  members  visit  the  grav- 
esite  to  clean  it.  Fresh  flowers  are 
placed  by  the  grave  and  prayers  are 
said.  These  three  festivals  involve  the 
family  in  praying  for  the  dead  and 


helping  further  the  dead  to  full  an- 
cestorhood. 

It  is  hard  to  explain  why  the  Jap- 
anese do  this.  Perhaps  it  is  an  internal 
urge,  a respect  for  their  ancestors,  or  # 
the  social  responsibility  to  the  group 
in  which  they  live  as  ‘family’  which 
accounts  for  these  practices.  Such 
veneration  for  the  dead  represents  a 
profound  dedication  to  the  ‘family’ 
name  and  to  their  roots. 

Fr.  Tom  O’Toole,  S.F.M.,  is  originally 
from  Toronto,  Ontario,  but  now 
makes  his  home  in  Tokyo,  Japan. 


Remember..  ■ YOU  CAN  HELP  US 
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• By  renewing  your  subscription  to  Scarboro 
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• By  letting  us  know  in  advance  of  a change  | 
in  your  address.  j 
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((an  the  long  run,  is  there  any  other  way  of  handing  on  the 
a Gospel  than  by  transmitting  to  another  person  one  's 
a personal  experience  of  faith? . . . this  form  of  proclama- 
tion whereby  an  individuals  personal  conscience  is  reached 
and  touched  by  an  entirely  unigue  world  that  he  receives  from 
someone  else.  ” (No.  46) 


Paul  VI,  On  Evangelization  in  the  Modern  World,  1975. 


Fr.  Gary  McDonald,  S.F.M.,  (right)  with  parishioner. 
Los  Tramojos,  Dominican  Republic. 


Fr.  John  Carten,  S.F.M. 
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there  is  a real  development 
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O Lord, 

You  are  love. 

Help  us  to  be  the  Instruments  of 
your  love, 

that  we  may  bring  comfort 
to  those  who  sorrow 
and  joy  to  those  who  are 
regarded  as  persons  of  little 
account. 

In  this  country  of  many  races, 
make  us  courteous 
to  those  who  are  humble 
and  understanding  to  those 
who  are  resentful. 

As  for  us, 

make  us  more  joyful  than  we 
are, 

especially  when  this  is  needed 
for  the  sake  of  others. 

Help  us  learn  to  celebrate 

authentically 

with  joy 

and  thankfulness 

and  in  such  a way  that  no  one 

else  is  harmed. 

In  the  name  of  Him 
whose  birth  we  celebrate. 
AMEN. 

(Reprinted  with  thanks  from, 
Reclaiming  the  Original  Christmas 
Spirit:  Advent  Training  Resource, 
Toronto  Youth  Corps). 


Writeback:  Let  us  know  what 
you  think  of  the  articles  and 
features  found  in  Scarboro 
Missions.  Your  comments  and 
suggestions  are  always  appre- 
ciated. 

Please  address  your  remarks 
to:  The  Editor,  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions, 2685  Kingston  Road, 
Scarborough,  Ontario,  M1M 
1M4. 
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Only  One 


My  child.  . . 

I’ve  often  heard  your  question.  . . 
and  this  is  my  answer.  . . 
hear  Me  well: 

You’re  concerned  about 

the  hungry  world, 

the  millions  who  are  starving.  . . 

and  you  ask, 

“What  can  only  one  do?” 

Feed  one.  . . 

You  grieve  for  all  the  children, 
murdered  every  day.  . . 
and  you  ask, 

“What  can  only  one  do?” 

Save  one.  . . 

You’re  haunted  by  the  homeless 
souls 

who  wander  city  streets.  . . 
and  you  ask, 

“What  can  only  one  do?” 

Shelter  one.  . . 

You  weep  for  those  who  suffer  pain, 
disease  and  hopelessness, 
and  you  ask, 

“What  can  only  one  do?” 

Comfort  one.  . . 


Your  heart  aches  for  the  lonely, 
the  imprisoned,  the  abused.  . . 
and  you  ask, 

“What  can  only  one  do?” 

Love  one.  . . 

Remember  this  my  Child.  . . 
two  thousand  years  ago, 
the  World  was  filled, 
just  as  it  is  today, 
with  those  in  need.  . . 


and  when  the  helpless  and  the 
hopeless 

cried  out  to  Me  for  mercy,  I sent  a 
Saviour.  . . 

Hope  began.  . . 

With  Only  One. 

B.  Hoff 

Reprinted  with  thanks  from  The  An- 
gelus,  the  newspaper  of  the  Canadian 
Catholic  Worker,  1182  Queen  St. 
East,  Toronto,  Ontario,  M4M  1L4. 


On  behalf  of  everyone  within  the  Scarboro  Missions 
community ; we  wish  to  sincerely  thank  you  for  making  our 
work  possible  during  the  past  year.  Your  prayers,  your 
interest,  and  your  financial  assistance  have  been  a real 
support  and  encouragement  to  us. 

From  all  of  us  to  all  of  you  go  our  prayers  and  good  wishes 
for  a happy,  holy  and  peace-filled  Christmas. 

Fr.  Kenneth  MacAulay,  S.F.M. 

Fr.  Clair  Yaeck,  S.F.M. 

Fr.  Michael  Traher,  S.F.M. 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
General  Council. 
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By  Fr.  Albert  Nolan,  O.P. 

Fr.  Albert  Nolan,  O.P.,  is  a priest  of 
the  Dominican  order  who  works  in 
South  Africa.  He  delivered  this  ad- 
dress to  the  Catholic  Institute  for  In- 
ternational Relations  in  London, 
England.  Excerpts  follow. 

In  our  service  of  the  poor,  there  is  a 
real  development  that  goes 
through  stages  in  very  much  the 
same  way  as  the  stages  of  prayer.  For 
example,  some  of  us  will  know  quite 
a bit  about  the  stages  of  humility, 
steps  of  humility  which  St.  Bernard 
talks  about.  Or  the  stages  of  love  and 
charity  that  we  read  about  in  our  spir- 
itual books.  Now  I am  suggesting 
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that  in  our  commitment  to  the  poor 
there  is  a parallel  spiritual  experience 
that  also  goes  through  different 
stages  — crisis,  dark  nights  and  light. 

The  first  stage  is  characterized  by 
compassion.  We  have  all  been  moved 
personally  by  what  we  have  seen  or 
heard  of  the  sufferings  of  the  poor. 
That  is  only  a starting  point  and  it 
needs  to  develop  and  to  grow.  Two 
things  help  this  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  compassion.  The  first  is  what 
we  have  now  come  to  call  exposure. 
The  more  we  are  exposed  to  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  poor,  the  deeper  and 
more  lasting  does  our  compassion 
become.  Some  agencies  these  days 
organize  exposure  programs  and 


The  poor  themselves  are  the  people 
whom  God  wants  to  use  and  is  going  to 
use  in  Christ  to  save  all  of  us  from  the 
crazy  madness  of  the  world  in  which  so 
many  people  can  be  starving  in  the 
midst  of  so  much  wealth.  ” A common 
sight,  Mexico  City,  Mexico. 


send  people  off  to  a Third  World 
country  to  enable  them  to  see  some- 
thing of  the  hardships  and  grinding 
poverty.  There  is  nothing  to  replace 
the  immediate  contact  with  pain  and 
hunger.  Seeing  people  in  the  cold  and 
rain  after  their  houses  have  been  bull- 
dozed, experiencing  the  intolerable 
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smell  of  a slum,  or  seeing  what  chil- 
dren look  like  when  they  are  suffer- 
ing from  malnutrition  are  a few 
examples  of  pain  and  hunger.  Infor- 
mation is  also  exposure.  We  know 
and  we  want  others  to  know  that 
more  than  half  the  world  is  poor  and 
that  something  like  800  million  peo- 
ple in  the  world  do  not  have  enough 
to  eat  and  in  one  way  or  another  are 
starving.  For  many  people  the  only 
experience  of  life  from  the  day  they 
are  born  until  the  day  they  die  is  the 
experience  of  being  hungry.  All  sorts 
of  information  can  help  us  become 
more  compassionate,  more  con- 
cerned. 

This  developing  compassion  leads 
on  to  action,  action  of  two  kinds  that 
we  may  to  some  extent  be  involved  in. 
The  first  of  these  is  what  we  generally 
call  relief  work,  the  collecting  and  the 
distributing  of  food,  of  money,  of 
blankets,  of  clothes,  or  sophisticated 
ways  of  doing  that  to  help  the  poor. 
And  the  second  action  that  leads  im- 
mediately from  our  compassion 
would  probably  be  a simplification  of 
our  lifestyle,  trying  to  do  without 
luxuries,  trying  to  save  money  to  give 
to  the  poor,  doing  without  unneces- 
sary material  goods  and  so  forth. 
There’s  nothing  extraordinary  about 
that;  it’s  part  of  a long  Christian  tra- 
dition: compassion,  almsgiving,  vol- 
untary poverty. 

My  point  is  that  this  is  the  first 
stage.  And  what  seems  to  be  ex- 
tremely important  is  that  we  go  on 
from  there. 

Discovering  Structures 

The  second  stage  begins  with  the 
gradual  discovery  that  poverty  is  a 
structural  problem.  That  is,  poverty 
in  the  world  today  is  not  simply  mis- 
fortune, bad  luck,  inevitable,  due  to 
laziness  or  ignorance  or  just  lack  of 
development.  Poverty,  in  the  world 
today,  is  a direct  result  of  political 
and  economic  policies.  In  other 
words,  the  poverty  that  we  have  in  the 
world  today  is  not  accidental,  it  has 
been  created.  It  has  been,  I almost 
want  to  say  manufactured  by  par- 
ticular policies  and  systems.  In  other 
words  poverty  in  the  world  today  is  a 


matter  of  justice  and  injustice,  and 
the  poor  people  of  the  world  are  peo- 
ple who  are  suffering  a terrible  in- 
justice. They  are  the  oppressed  and 
the  poor  of  the  world.  Certainly  the 
greed  of  the  rich  is  the  reason  why 
there  are  the  sufferings  of  the  poor, 
but  what  I am  trying  to  say  is  that  it  is 
a structural  problem.  We  are  all  in- 
volved in  this;  we’re  victims,  we’re 
pawns,  whatever  you  like,  but  we’re 
all  part  of  it. 

This  characterizes  what  I am  call- 
ing the  second  stage  of  our  spiritual 
development.  It  immediately  leads  to 
indignation  or,  more  bluntly,  anger.  It 
leads  to  anger  against  the  rich, 
against  politicians,  against  govern- 
ments for  their  lack  of  compassion, 
for  their  policies  that  cause  poverty 
and  suffering.  Now  anger  is  some- 
thing that  we  as  Christians  are  not 

“We  need  to  understand  that 
we  and  the  church  are  all 
going  through  a process, 
spiritual  development,  a 
growth  and  a struggle.” 

very  comfortable  with.  It  makes  us 
feel  a little  guilty  when  we  discover 
that  we  are  angry.  But  there  is  a most 
important  sense  in  which  anger  is  the 
other  side  of  the  coin  of  compassion. 
If  we  cannot  be  angry  then  we  cannot 
really  be  compassionate  either.  If  my 
heart  goes  out  to  the  people  who  are 
suffering,  then  I must  be  angry  with 
those  who  make  them  suffer. 

The  problem,  of  course,  for  us 
Christians  is  that  there  can  even  be  a 
crisis  at  this  stage.  What  about  for- 
giveness, or  loving  one’s  enemies? 
Anger  doesn’t  mean  hatred  to  begin 
with.  I can  be  angry  with  a person 
whom  I love;  a mother  can  be  angry 
with  a child  because  the  child  nearly 
burned  the  house  down.  And  mustn’t 
we  be  angry  with  the  child  because  of 
love  and  concern?  So  sometimes  I 
must  be  angry.  Sometimes  I must 
share  God’s  anger.  The  Bible  is  full  of 
God’s  anger,  which  we  tend  to  find 
embarrassing  at  times,  rather  than 
helpful  to  our  spiritual  lives.  My  sug- 


gestion that  we  need  to  share  God’s 
anger  means  not  hatred,  but  rather, 
as  we  say  so  often,  not  a hatred  of  the 
sinner  but  a hatred  of  the  sin.  The 
more  we  al  I understand  the  structural 
problem  as  a structural  problem,  the 
more  we  are  able  to  forgive  the  indi- 
viduals involved.  It’s  extremely  im- 
portant for  us  in  South  Africa,  for 
example,  to  recognize  that  the  wick- 
edness, the  extreme  wickedness  of 
what  is  happening  is  not  something 
that  we  can  blame  P.W.  Botha  for,  as 
if  he  were  by  himself  a particularly 
wicked  individual.  We  blame  the  sys- 
tem, and  if  he  were  to  disappear, 
someone  else  would  take  his  place 
and  the  system  would  go  on.  It  is  not 
a question  of  hating  or  blaming  or 
being  angry  with  individuals  as  such, 
but  of  tremendous  indignation 
against  a system  that  creates  so  much 
suffering  and  so  much  poverty.  The 
more  we  have  that  anger,  the  closer 
we  are  to  God.  And  if  we  cannot  have 
that  anger,  not  only  about  South  Af- 
rica but  also  about  any  system  or  any 
policy  that  creates  suffering,  we  don’t 
feel  about  it  as  God  feels  about  it  and 
our  compassion  is  wishy-washy. 

During  the  second  stage,  our  ac- 
tions will  be  somewhat  different,  or 
we  may  add  to  what  we  were  doing 
before.  Because  as  soon  as  we  realize 
that  the  problem  of  the  poverty  in  the 
world  is  a structural  problem,  a polit- 
ical problem,  then  we  want  to  work 
for  social  change.  Relief  works  deal 
with  the  symptoms  rather  than  the 
causes.  Relief  work  is  somewhat  like 
curative  medicine,  and  the  work  for 
social  change  is  somewhat  like  pre- 
ventive medicine.  We  want  to  change 
the  structures,  the  systems  that  create 
the  poverty,  not  only  to  relieve  people 
when  they  are  suffering  from  that 
poverty.  Both  are  necessary  but  at  this 
stage  you  begin  to  recognize  the  need 
for  social  change.  And  this  may  be 
through  a tremendous  amount  of  ac- 
tivity on  our  part,  action  for  social 
change^  trying  to  fight  the  system  and 
to  change  governments  maybe,  get- 
ting involved  in  politics,  campaigns 
of  one  sort  or  another.  For  some  peo- 
ple, it  leads  to  paralysis,  while  others 
become  very  active.  A struggle  goes 
on  within  a person  at  this  stage. 
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Humility 

We  come  now  to  the  third  stage 
which  develops  with  the  discovery 
that  the  poor  must  and  will  save 
themselves,  and  that  they  don’t  really 
need  you  or  me.  Spiritually,  it’s  the 
stage  where  one  comes  to  grips  with 
humility  in  one’s  service  to  the  poor. 
Before  we  reach  this  stage,  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  we  can,  or 
must,  solve  the  problems  of  the  poor. 
We,  Europeans,  aid  agency  people, 
conscientized  middle-class  people, 
the  Church  maybe,  leaders,  either 
alone  or  perhaps  together  with  oth- 
ers, have  got  to  solve  all  these  prob- 
lems. Governments  or  people  who 
are  educated  must  solve  the  problems 
of  the  poor.  We  see  the  poor  as  what 
we  often  call  the  needy;  we  must  go 
out  and  rescue  them  because  they  are 
help!  ess.  There  may  even  be  some 
idea  of  getting  them  to  cooperate 
with  us.  There  may  be  some  idea  of 
teaching  them  to  help  themselves.  But 
it’s  always  we  who  are  going  to  teach 
them  to  help  themselves.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  treat  the  poor  as  poor, 
helpless  creatures.  Now  1 am  suggest- 
ing that  at  this  third  stage  the  shock 
comes,  perhaps  gradually,  as  we  be- 
gin to  realize  that  the  poor  know  bet- 
ter than  we  do  what  to  do  and  how  to 


do  it.  That  they  are  perfectly  capable 
of  solving  structural  problems,  or  po- 
litical problems.  In  fact  they  are  more 
capable  of  doing  it  than  you  and  1 are. 
It  is  a gradual  discovery  that  social 
change  can  only  come  from  the  poor, 
from  the  working  class,  from  the 
Third  World.  Basically  1 must  learn 
from  them:  1 must  learn  from  the 
wisdom  of  the  poor.  They  know  bet- 
ter than  I what  is  needed  and  they, 
and  only  they  can,  in  fact,  save  me. 

“ . .in  our  commitment  to 
the  poor  there  is  a parallel 
spiritual  experience  that 
also  goes  through  different 
stages  — crisis,  dark  nights 
and  light.” 

We  discover  that  the  poor  are  his 
chosen  instruments  and  not  me.  The 
poor  themselves  are  the  people 
whom  God  wants  to  use  and  is  going 
to  use  in  Christ  to  save  all  of  us  from 
the  crazy  madness  of  the  world  in 
which  so  many  people  can  be  starv- 
ing in  the  midst  of  so  much  wealth. 
This  can  become  an  experience  of 
God  acting  and  of  God’s  presence  in 
the  poor,  not  merely  as  an  object  of 
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compassion,  not  merely  seeing  the 
face  of  Christ  in  their  sufferings,  but 
discovering  in  the  poor,  God  saving 
me,  God  saving  us,  God  acting  and 
speaking  to  us  today. 

The  hazard  in  this  third  stage  is 
romanticism.  Romanticizing  the 
poor,  the  working  class*  the  Third 
World.  As  soon  as  we’ve  made  this 
discovery,  we  tend  to  put  the  poor  on 
a pedestal:  the  poor,  the  Third 
World,  the  working  classes  perhaps. 
We  can  get  ourselves  into  a position 
where,  if  somebody  is  poor  and  says 
something,  then  it  is  infallibly  true. 
Or,  if  somebody  comes  from  the 
Third  World,  we  must  all  listen  sim- 
ply because  they  come  from  the  Third 
World.  And  if  they  do  something,  it 
must  be  right.  That’s  romanticism, 
and  it’s  nonsense.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  a kind  of  romantic  nonsense  that 
somehow  we  all  seem  to  need  at  one 
state.  As  long  as  we  recognize  what 
we  are  doing,  1 don’t  think  it  neces- 
sarily very  bad.  But  it  can  become  a 
problem  at  the  end  of  this  third  stage. 
We  are  likely  to  reach  a crisis,  a crisis 
of  disillusionment  and  disappoint- 
ment because  the  people  of  the  Third 
World,  or  the  poor  have  not  lived  up 
to  the  heroic  picture  we  had  of  them. 
We  have  misunderstood  the  struc- 
tural problem.  It  doesn’t  mean  to  say 
that  poor  people  in  themselves  and 
by  themselves  are  any  different  as 
human  beings  from  anyone  else. 
They  have  their  problems,  like  any- 
one else. 

Romanticism  to  Solidarity 

That  brings  us  to  the  fourth  and 
last  stage.  That  stage  centres  around 
the  experience  of  real  solidarity  with 
the  poor  and  the  oppressed.  And  1 
think  the  real  beginning  of  this  stage 
of  our  spiritual  development  is  the 
disappointment  and  disillusionment 
that  we  experience  when  we  discover 
that  the  poor  are  not  what  we 


"In  our  service  of  the  poor,  there  is  a real 
development  that  goes  through  stages 
in  very  much  the  same  way  as  the  stages 
of  prayer.  ” Brick  making,  the  Dominican 
Republic. 


thought  romantically  thc-y  were.  I am 
not  saying  that  we  do  not  have  a great 
deal  to  learn  from  the  poor.  1 main- 
tain that.  I am  not  saying  that  the 
poor  are  not  going  to  save  themselves 
and  us.  I maintain  that.  I am  not  say- 
ing that  they  are  not  God’s  chosen 
instruments.  They  are.  All  of  that  re- 
mains true.  But  they  are  human 
beings;  they  make  mistakes,  are 
sometimes  selfish,  sometimes  lacking 
in  commitment  and  dedication, 
sometimes  waste  money,  are  some- 
times irresponsible.  They  are  some- 
times influenced  by  the  middle  class 
and  have  middle-class  aspirations, 
and  sometimes  believe  the  propa- 
ganda and  perhaps  don’t  have  the 
right  political  line.  Maybe  they  are 
not  all  that  politicized.  Nevertheless  1 -g 
can  and  must  learn  from  them.  Only  g 
the  poor  and  the  oppressed  can  really  c 
bring  social  change.  It  is  simply  a T 
matter  of  moving  from  romanticism 
about  the  poor  to  honest  and  genuine 
realism,  because  that’s  the  only  way 
that  we  can  move  into  this  fourth 
stage. 

“My  suggestion  that  we  need 
to  share  God’s  anger  means 
not  hatred,  but  rather,  as  we 
say  so  often,  not  a hatred  of 
the  sinner  but  a hatred  of 
the  sin.” 

Real  solidarity  begins  when  it  is  no 
longer  a matter  of  we  and  they.  Up  to 
now  I’ve  described  everything  in 
terms  of  we  and  they  because  this  is 
how  we  generally  experience  it.  Even 
when  we  romanticize  the  poor,  make 
tremendous  heroes  of  them,  put  them 
on  a pedestal,  we  continue  to  alienate 
them  from  ourselves  — there  is  a 
huge  gap  between  us  and  them.  Real 
solidarity  begins  when  we  discover 
that  we  all  have  faults  and  weak- 
nesses. They  may  be  different  faults 
and  weaknesses  according  to  our  dif- 
ferent social  backgrounds  and  condi- 
tions and  we  may  have  very  different 
roles  to  play,  but  we  have  all  chosen 
to  be  on  the  same  side  against  oppres- 
sion. Whether  we’re  in  Europe  or 


South  Africa,  whether  we’re  black  or 
white,  whether  we  were  brought  up 
in  a middle  class  or  working  class,  we 
can  be  on  the  same  side  against  op- 
pression, well  aware  of  our  dif- 
ferences. We  can  work  together  and 
struggle  together  against  our  com- 
mon enemy,  the  unjust  policies  and 
systems,  without  ever  treating  one 
another  as  inferior  or  superior,  but 
having  a mutual  respect  for  one  an- 
other while  recognizing  the  limits  of 
our  own  social  conditioning.  This  ex- 
perience, and  it  is  an  experience  of 
solidarity  with  God’s  own  cause  of 
justice,  can  become  spiritually  an  ex- 
perience of  solidarity  with  God  in 
Jesus  Christ.  It  is  a way  of  coming  to 
terms  with  ourselves  in  relationship 
to  other  people,  with  our  illusions, 
our  feelings  of  superiority,  with  our 
guilt,  our  romanticism,  which  then 
opens  us  up  to  God,  to  others,  to 
God’s  cause  of  justice  and  freedom. 
This  is  a very  high  ideal  and  it  would 
be  an  illusion  to  imagine  that  we 
could  reach  it  without  a long  per- 
sonal struggle  that  will  take  us 
through  several  stages  — dark  nights, 
crisis,  struggles,  shocks,  challenges. 

The  four  stages  I have  described 


then  are  not  rigid  so  that  you  have  to 
go  through  exactly  one  stage  after 
another.  It  does  get  mixed  up.  But  I 
have  presented  this  model  in  the  hope 
that  our  attitude  to  the  poor  may 
always  remain  open  to  further  de- 
velopment. The  one  really  bad  thing 
that  can  happen  to  any  of  us  is  that 
we  get  stuck  somewhere  along  the 
way.  We  are  then  no  longer  able  to 
appreciate  others  who  have  gone  far- 
ther. Because  we  don’t  realize  that  it’s 
a process,  we  also  don’t  appreciate 
and  understand  those  who  are  still 
beginning.  We  need  to  understand 
that  we  and  the  church  are  all  going 
through  a process,  spiritual  develop- 
ment, a growth  and  a struggle.  We’re 
in  it  together  and  we  need  to  help  and 
support  one  another  in  it.  We  in 
South  Africa  and  the  Church  in  gen- 
eral, are  going  through  this  process. 
Let  us  help  it,  encourage  it,  struggle 
with  it  in  ourselves,  because  today  it 
is  the  only  way  we  are  going  to  come 
closer  to  God  and  be  saved. 

Reprinted  with  thanks  from  World 
Parish,  Maryknoll's  World  Aposto- 
late  Bulletin,  Maryknoll,  New  York, 
10545. 
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The 

Modern 

Cross: 

Christian  Prayer  Witness 
for  the  Gainer’s  Strikers 


Fr.  Ron  MacDonnell,  S.F.M. 

“We  believe  that  this  is  a critical  moment  for  labour  unions  and  the  labour  movement  in 
our  society.  Despite  the  public  image  of  labour  unions  as  powerful  institutions,  many 
unions  find  themselves  in  a vulnerable  situation  today.  During  these  times  of  high 
unemployment,  for  example,  there  is  a greater  tendency  for  some  employers  to  turn  their 
backs  on  organized  labour  and  take  advantage  of  pools  of  “cheap  labour”  comprising 

jobless  people  and  the  working  poor. 

“This  trend  is  further  reinforced  by  the  disturbing  phenomena  of  “contracting-out”  work 
to  non-unionized  labour,  increased  efforts  to  reduce  court  challenges  to  labour  unions  and 
renewed  calls  for  the  adoption  of  numerous  anti-union  legislative  measures  in  this 
country.  Indeed,  an  anti-union  bias  has  begun  to  surface  once  again,  along  with  a 
renewed  emphasis  on  individualism  in  our  society.” 

Canada’s  Bishops  1 May  1986 
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guaranteed  a yearly  $10,000.00  raise 
until  1990  and  10  percent  of  all  pre- 
tax profits  over  $500,000,00.  Was 
such  massive  sacrifice  on  the  part  of 
the  workers  really  necessary  for  the 
good  of  the  company?  Such  ques- 
tions of  the  issue  prompted  the  cur- 
rent strike  which  began  1 June  1986. 

Prayer  Service 

I left  the  plane  with  the  strike  issue 
very  much  in  mind.  My  friends’  wel- 
come was  wonderful.  1 hadn’t  seen 
many  of  them  for  three  years  — Kate 
and  John,  Mary  and  Gary,  and  their 
children,  all  much  bigger  now.  They 
told  me  more  of  the  strike,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  churches’  involvement. 
Apparently  every  morning  at  7:00, 
an  ecumenical  prayer  service  was 
held  near  the  Gainer’s  plant  — as 
close  as  the  injunctions  would  allow. 
Various  church  groups  took  turns 
leading  the  prayer  service.  My  friends 
were  organizing  on  Thursday,  for  the 
McAulay-Boyle  area.  Would  1 like  to 
attend? 


“They  told  me  more  of  the  strike  and  especially  of  the  churches’  involvement. 


n July  I had  the  good  fortune  to 
visit  some  friends  in  Edmonton.  I 
had  lived  there  in  the  late  1970s, 
doing  social  work  and  participating 
in  an  inner-city  Christian  community. 
1 shared  everyday  life  with  my 
friends,  and  with  them  I grew  in  my 
faith  and  commitment  to  social  is- 
sues. And  so,  1 left  Toronto  with  ex- 
citement at  the  prospect  of  picking  up 
where  we  had  left  off. 

On  the  way  out  on  the  plane,  1 
happened  to  be  seated  beside  a 
woman  who  had  just  been  to  Toronto 
to  help  make  a video-film  on  the 
Gainer’s  strike.  Of  course  I had  heard 
about  the  strike  from  the  news- 
papers. In  fact,  1 even  recognized  the 
name  “Gainer’s”.  The  group  home 
for  the  handicapped,  where  1 worked 
as  a counsellor,  was  just  two  blocks 
from  the  old  Gainer’s  plant.  It  held 
particular  fascination  for  the  hand- 
icapped, because  we  could  often  hear 
the  squealing  of  the  hogs  as  they 
faced  slaughter. 

The  woman  told  me  about  the 


strike.  Two  years  ago  major  con- 
cessions were  agreed  to  by  the  union 
and  their  employer,  Gainer’s  Inc. 
These  included  a drop  in  the  hourly 
rate  paid  to  new  employees  from 
$11.99  to  $7.00.  Old  employees  ac- 
cepted a wage  freeze.  Benefits  were 
reduced  while  others,  such  as  the  vi- 
sion care  plan,  overtime  rates  for 
weekend  work  and  a statutory  holi- 
day were  eliminated.  Soon  after  the 
contract  had  been  ratified  all  proba- 
tionary employees  earning  $11.99 
per  hour  were  laid  off  and  hired  back 
at  $7.00  per  hour. 

All  of  this  took  place  because  the 
owner,  Peter  Pocklington,  was  com- 
plaining that  profits  were  not  good. 
The  workers  would  have  to  help  out, 
so  they  complied.  Contradictions, 
however,  soon  began  to  emerge.  One 
month  after  the  agreement  the  man 
responsible  for  negotiating  the  con- 
tract, Leo  Bolanes,  was  given  a hefty 
salary  increase  of  $ 100,000.00  which 
brought  his  annual  wage  to 
$300,000.00.  In  addition  he  was 
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Western  Catholic  Reporter 


Thursday  at  6:30  came  early  — 
especially  for  someone  on  vacation; 
the  drizzling  rain  and  fog  didn’t  help 
matters  either.  Kate  and  1 headed  off 
to  St.  Francis  Church.  There  a few 
more  had  gathered,  getting  warm 
over  a cup  of  coffee.  Soon  it  was  time 
to  start  out  on  the  15  block  hike. 
Discussion  began  about  who  would 
carry  the  cross.  Eyes  turned  toward 
me.  I was  asked  to  shoulder  the  6- 
foot  plywood-box  cross,  and  a retired 
government  worker  carried  the  rear. 

What  an  experience!  At  first  it  felt 
good.  It  was  honourable  to  carry  the 
cross  in  memory  of  Jesus  who  carried 
the  salvific  cross  many  centuries  ago. 
I felt  proud  to  be  a Christian.  People 
driving  to  work  early  in  the  morning 
looked  startled.  Who  was  this  scrag- 
gly  band  of  ten  people  following  two 
men  carrying  a cross?  I enjoyed  their 
curiosity. 

Soon,  however,  the  cross  grew 
heavy.  It  dug  into  my  shoulder.  The 
rain  was  beginning  to  soak  through 
to  my  skin.  Moreover,  because  I was  a 
stranger,  I didn’t  know  exactly  where 
I was  going.  People  kept  saying,  “turn 


left,  go  straight.”  We  passed  the 
Gainer’s  plant,  where  the  striking 
workers  stood  huddled  in  the  rain. 
Eventually,  we  reached  the  field 
across  from  the  plant,  and  we  could 
put  the  cross  down.  Relief! 

Some  of  the  workers  joined  us,  and 
the  prayer  circle  enlarged  to  about 
twenty.  We  sang  songs,  and  prayed 
poems  and  listened  to  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. Many  of  the  voices  were  immi- 
grant voices  — they  spoke  in  halting 
and  heavy  English.  Some  of  the 
women  who  had  come  to  pray,  and 
some  of  the  strikers,  had  Eastern  Eu- 

/ remembered  the  people 
with  whom  I lived  in 
southern  Mexico  for  two 
years.  They  had  no  legal 
rights  to  protect  them,  no 
right  to  unionize  or  to  strike. 
Now,  in  Edmonton,  some  of 
these  workers’  rights  are 
being  challenged.” 


“Justice  begins  in  prayer. " Prayer  service  outside  the  Gainer’s  meat  packaging  plant  in 
Edmonton.  Alberta  (August  1986). 


ropean  accents.  They  made  me  think 
of  my  own  ancestors  who  had  come 
as  immigrants  from  Scotland  to  Nova 
Scotia  over  two  hundred  years  ago. 
Were  the  difficulties  they  faced  as  in- 
tense as  these  striking  workers?  And 
what  of  the  native  people,  the  “real” 
Canadians,  who  had  crossed  the  Ber- 
ing Sea  from  Asia  — what  struggles 
had  they  encountered?  My  thoughts 
roamed  on. 

We  finished  our  prayer,  after  half 
an  hour,  and  we  shook  hands  as  a 
sign  of  peace.  I wished  the  workers 
luck.  Alberta  has  some  of  the  most 
oppressive  labour  laws  in  Canada. 
It’s  legal  to  hire  ‘scabs’,  and  they  re- 
ceive a police  escort  into  the  Gainer’s 
plant.  At  $8.00  per  hour,  what  unem- 
ployed person  could  refuse  such 
temptation?  Nor  do  the  workers  have 
any  guarantee  of  being  rehired  once 
the  strike  has  ended.  It’s  still  a long 
road  to  the  goal  of  justice. 

Often,  in  Canada,  it  seems  that 
workers  and  unions  have  too  much 
power,  make  too  much  money,  or  are 
in  a position  to  make  many  demands. 
But  in  the  case  of  Gainer’s,  I believe 
this  is  not  true. 

I remembered  the  people  with 
whom  I lived  in  southern  Mexico  for 
two  years.  They  picked  coffee,  work- 
ing in  the  fields  for  eight  to  ten  hours 
a day,  and  earned  only  about  $2.00  a 
day.  They  had  no  legal  rights  to  pro- 
tect them,  no  right  to  unionize  or  to 
strike.  Canadian  workers  were  often 
in  the  same  position,  until  the  strug- 
gle for  union  rights  took  place  in  this 
century.  Now,  in  Edmonton,  some  of 
these  workers’  rights  are  being  chal- 
lenged. Is  our  goal  to  return  to  the 
conditions  which  presently  exist  in 
much  of  the  Third  World?  I hope  not. 
As  a Christian  I was  proud  to  do 
something,  however  little,  to  show 
my  support  of  struggling  workers, 
here  in  my  own  country.  Justice  be- 
gins in  prayer. 

Fr.  Ron  MacDonnell,  S.F.M.,  is  orig- 
inally from  Antigonish,  Nova  Scotia. 
Ordained  this  past  June,  Fr.  Ron  re- 
ceived bis  visa  to  live  and  work  in 
Brazil  this  past  September.  In  Oc- 
tober be  left  for  that  country  to  join 
other  Scarboro  missioners  in  the  Pre- 
lacy of  Itacoatiara. 
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A Missionary  Vocation 


Making  a Commitment 


By  Fr.  Mike  Traher,  S.F.M. 


“Come  with  me.  . .and  at  once 
they  left  their  nets  and  followed 
him.”  (Mk.l  :20) 

Just  a year  ago,  I began  my  new  job,  looking  for 
missionary  vocations  for  Scarboro.  Meeting  with 
university  students  in  many  parts  of  Canada,  I came 
face  to  face  with  their  common  struggle  — making  a 
real  commitment  to  life.  They  have  so  many  attractive 
choices.  The  temptation  is  strong  to  go  with  the  prevailing 
philosophy:  “What’s  in  it  for  me?”,  “Look  for  the 
money”,  or  “Keep  your  options  open.”  It’s  a challenge  for 
them  to  consider  a missionary  commitment  of  more  than 
one  or  two  years,  when  jobs  and  future  security  are  natu- 
rally high  on  their  list  of  priorities.  In  Scarboro  we  seek 
candidates  for  missionary  priesthood  who  prepare  to 
serve  in  mission  for  life,  and  lay  missionaries  both  women 
and  men  who  after  three  years  in  formation  (one  year 
spent  in  Canada,  two  spent  overseas)  then  make  their  first 
formal  commitment  which  is  for  three  years,  and  can  be 
renewed. 

Am  I discouraged?  Not  at  all.  1 have  found  among 
students  a serious  desire  to  serve  others  and  a special 
concern  for  issues  affecting  the  poor  and  the  marginalized 
in  our  world.  Many  are  finding  their  way  through  an 
overseas  experience.  Others  get  involved  at  home  in  issues 
of  justice  and  peace.  Clearly  they  have  a hunger  for  per- 
sonal experience,  upon  which  to  build  a future  commit- 
ment. 

When  we  think  about  it,  every  genuine  commitment  is 
rooted  in  the  heart.  It  answers  the  call  to  be  true  to 
ourselves,  honest  in  what  we  do,  and  become.  Real  com- 
mitment is  based  on  relationships  with  others,  friend- 

Ik. 


ships,  and  working  together  in  association  toward 
achieving  the  ideals  we  consider  most  worthwhile.  Com- 
mitment leads  us  out  of  ourselves  to  others.  What  moved 
the  disciples  in  Mark’s  Gospel  (above)  to  leave  their  fish- 
ing nets?  The  person  of  Jesus  who  had  touched  them 
deeply.  They  had  already  become  his  friends.  Jesus’  words 
and  mission  resonated  continuously  within  them,  reach- 
ing to  their  best  aspirations  and  leading  them  into  a new 
awareness  in  faith  and  the  reality  of  God’s  Kingdom.  They 
left  everything  behind  because  they  were  called  personally 
by  Jesus  to  accompany  him  in  the  mission  of  his  Father. 
For  whatever  they  would  need,  and  whatever  would  hap- 
pen, they  now  trusted  him. 

Signs  of  a Missionary  Commitment 

Having  a spirit  of  gratitude  for  your  life,  feeling  espe- 
cially blessed  and  gifted  by  God  and  the  people  around 
you,  and  wanting  to  share  this  with  others. 

An  openness  to  life , a willingness  to  risk  the  adventure 
of  living  for  Christ  with  people  in  another  culture,  learn- 
ing their  language,  customs,  lifestyle. 

A deepening  sense  of  Christ  in  your  own  personal  life , 
with  an  ever  increasing  conviction  that  living  and  wit- 
nessing to  The  Good  News  of  the  Gospel  is  the  key  to 
healing  our  broken  world. 

Having  a concern  for  the  people  of  the  world , in  their 
hunger  for  peace,  justice,  respect  and  the  Word  of  God 
and  an  appreciation  for  the  poor,  their  dignity  and  situa- 
tion in  life;  with  a willingness  to  learn  from  them. 

A desire  to  witness  to  your  faith  by  living  it  among 
others  in  a way  that  is  genuine,  inviting  and  humble. 

A willingness  and  interest  to  enter  into  dialogue  with 
other  world  religions  and  to  find  God  at  work  among 
them,  seeing  also  our  own  Christianity  in  relation  to 
them. 

An  ability  to  laugh  at  yourself , be  flexible,  see  humour 
at  times  in  your  mistakes,  and  limitations,  to  enjoy  the 
day  to  day  surprises  which  while  at  times  are  frustrating 
can  also  be  filled  with  insight  and  new  life. 

Fr.  Pennington,  in  his  book  Called  writes:  “If  we  are 
rightly  disposed  to  respond  to  the  legitimate  calls  of  the 
Lord.  . . like  Samuel  (1  Sam:3),  even  if  we  repeatedly  seem 
to  make  mistakes  in  the  process  of  discernment,  or  turn  in 
the  wrong  directions,  an  untiring  God  will  keep  calling 
until  we  find  our  way.” 

May  all  of  you  who  are  discerning  a commitment  to 
life,  and  perhaps  to  Mission,  pray  deeply  for  the  courage 
to  respond  to  the  Lord,  keeping  in  mind  the  words  Jesus 
left  with  his  disciples  after  the  Resurrection:  “Do  not  be 
afraid.  . .My  peace  be  with  you.”  (Matt.28) 
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Global  Parish 

The  Challenge 
Facing  Asia’s  Church 


Much  of  the  text  expected  to  be  the  basis  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  Asian  Bishops'  (FABC)  plenary  assembly's  final 
statement  depicts  what  the  bishops  see  as  serious  chal- 
lenges facing  Asia's  Church.  A summary  of  challenges  and 
related  recommendations  from  the  assembly's  second 
draft  follows: 

Politics  and  believers:  Selfish  power  politics  contrib- 
ute to  massive  poverty  and  degradation  in  Asia, 
spawning  structures  and  relationships  in  political 
and  economic  fields,  widening  the  gap  between  rich  and 
poor. 

Repression,  oppression  and  exploitation  result  from 
immoral  connivance  by  vested  economic  interests  and 
political  power.  Ethnic,  cultural  and  linguistic  conflicts 
also  unleash  violence,  destruction  and  death. 

Political  situations  in  many  Asian  nations  are  volatile, 
causing  insecurity  among  minority  groups.  Politics  must 
be  purposeful  activity  organized  and  ordained  for  the 
common  good. 

All  the  People  of  God  are  called  to  infuse  Gospel  and 
Kingdom  values  of  love  and  justice  into  the  political, 
social,  economic,  cultural  and  social  world  of  Asia.  Chris- 
tians are  members  of  a God-people  and  of  the  wider 
community,  the  good  of  which  they  are  called  on  to 
promote,  protect  and  serve. 

The  Church  has  often  limited  itself  to  protecting  tradi- 
tional religious  freedom,  the  family  and  schools,  but  there 
is  need  for  a community  of  believers  responding  to  politi- 
cal, economic,  religious,  social  and  cultural  injustice. 
Collaboration  with  other  churches  and  groups  on  rights 
of  minorities  and  tribals,  political,  social,  economic,  and 
religious  development  and  justice  and  peace  are  needed 
locally,  regionally  and  internationally. 

Youth  of  Asia:  Sixty  percent  of  Asians  are  15-24  years 
old.  Their  lives  reflect  economic,  political,  cultural,  re- 
ligious and  educational  problems.  Many  youth,  unable  to 
free  themselves  from  illiteracy  due  to  poverty  and  limited 
by  inadequate  skills  and  knowledge,  are  tempted  by  mate- 
rialism, consumerism  and  conflicting  ideologies.  Edu- 
cated youth,  unemployed  or  underemployed,  see 
inconsistency  in  what  they  are  taught  and  what  society 
does.  They  at  times  become  alienated  and  seek  escape  in 
drugs,  alcoholism,  suicide,  vandalism,  premarital  sex  and 
delinquency.  But  others  help  to  raise  consciousness,  mo- 
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bilize  justice  and  peace  groups,  and  serve  as  cathechists, 
Christian  community  leaders,  community  health  workers 
or  pastoral  team  members. 

The  People  of  God  in  Asia  must  become  a “Church  of 
the  Young”  to  transform  the  face  of  Asia,  the  continent  of 
the  young. 

Plight  of  Asian  women:  International  media  reveal  the 
dehumanization  and  degradation  of  Asian  women  ex- 
ploited by  tourism  and  entertainment  industries. 

In  traditional  societies,  dowries,  forced  marriages,  wife 
beating  and  female  fetus  killing  cause  desperation  and 
suicide.  Industry  pays  less  for  women’s  labour  in  quarries 
and  construction  sites  of  local  and  multinational  com- 
panies and  discrimination  against  women  in  employ- 
ment, abuses  against  domestic  workers,  and  society’s 
view  of  women  as  inferior  are  realities  in  Asia. 

But  Asians  also  consider  the  woman  as  the  heart  of  the 
family.  In  times  of  crisis,  she  is  the  valiant  woman  on 
whose  shoulders  others  lean.  Women  have  advanced  pro- 
fessionally as  doctors,  lawyers,  managers,  accountants, 
politicians  and  teachers,  and  in  the  Church,  women  con- 
tribute in  teaching,  healing  and  catechetical  ministries, 
and  serve  as  pastoral  team  members. 

The  Church  cannot  be  a sign  of  the  Kingdom  and 
community  unless  women  are  given  significant  respon- 
sibilities in  ministries  and  decision-making  processes  of 
the  People  of  God,  the  draft  statement  concludes. 

Family:  The  greatest  challenge  to  Asia’s  Church  may  be 
the  family,  experiencing  Asian  problems:  poverty,  repres- 
sion, exploitation  and  degradation,  divisions  and  con- 
flicts. The  family  is  directly  affected  by  religious,  political, 
economic,  social  and  cultural  problems  of  women, 
health,  work,  business  and  education.  Mothers  and  chil- 
dren are  forced  to  undertake  hard  labour,  and  are  dis- 
placed through  migration  into  cities  and  alien  land  in 
search  of  jobs. 

Hopeless  struggle  for  survival  benumbs  consciences, 
increases  unwed  mothers  and  abandoned  children,  and 
causes  prostitution  and  abortion.  A contraceptive  men- 
tality and  population  control  programs  insensitive  to 
moral  and  religious  sensibilities  result  in  systematic  preg- 
nancy terminations.  As  a result,  family  life  is  disrupted 
and  traditional  family  values  are  progressively  under- 
mined. 


The  Asian  family  is  where  most  traditions  and  laws, 
beliefs  and  practices  are  nurtured,  with  cultural  values 
such  as  close-knit  family  ties  and  filial  piety.  Christian 
families  influence  neighbourhoods  to  know  and  respect 
Gospel  values,  and  produce  lay  witnesses  to  the  Gospel  in 
work  areas.  They  also  account  for  many  priests  and  Re- 
ligious in  parts  of  Asia. 

Education:  Catholic  schools  have  won  high  regard  es- 
pecially in  non-Christian  areas,  but  seem  to  cater  to  the 
middle  class  and  rich,  and  support  traditional  structures 
and  values,  rather  than  act  as  vehicles  of  change.  Such 
objections  are  reminders  of  the  Church’s  priorities  for  the 
poor  and  for  transformation,  are  measures  of  evaluation, 
and  should  not  be  set  aside  as  invalid  and  uninformed. 

Asian  laity  bear  a major  burden  in  formal  teaching, 
literacy  programs,  leadership  development  and  skills 
training  through  non-formal  education,  especially  in 
basic  ecclesial  communities. 

Mass  media : Asian  mass  media  is  primarily  controlled 
by  authoritarian  governments  or  a few  people  in  powerful 
political  and  economic  positions.  A test  of  freedom  in  any 
society  is  the  degree  of  autonomy  mass  media  enjoy. 
Many  laity  in  secular  media  are  faithful  to  Gospel  values 
and  are  positive  influences  on  their  peers  and  on  au- 
diences. Collaboration,  unity  and  fellowship  needed 
among  different  people  for  the  common  good  requires  the 
Church,  particularly  its  leaders,  to  support  training  lay 
people  for  communications  work. 

Work:  Political,  economic  and  agricultural  structures 
have  made  urban  and  rural  workers  cogs  of  an  anony- 
mous productive  machine,  their  work  a dispensable  com- 
modity depending  on  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Work  problems  must  be  faced  by  the  Church  in  light  of 
its  preferential  option  for  the  poor.  Children  are  forced  to 
work  long  hours  in  shops,  restaurants  and  farms,  and 


young  women  workers  from  rural  areas  are  often  sub- 
jected to  sexual  harassment  and  inhuman  working  and 
living  conditions.  Domestic  workers  in  foreign  countries 
are  exploited  as  cheap  labour,  and  migrants  from  villages 
to  cities  and  abroad  are  forced  to  struggle  to  survive 
under  adverse  conditions. 

The  Church  has  to  listen  to  their  plight  and  direct 
pastoral  programs  towards  poor  and  needy  workers. 

Business:  Workers,  business  people,  government  of- 
ficials, managers  and  policy  makers  should  cooperate  at 
national  and  global  levels,  realizing  that  resources  belong 
to  the  entire  human  family  and  that  social  responsibility 
means  good  stewardship. 

Since  independence,  Asian  nations  have  followed  either 
the  free  enterprise  or  centrally  controlled  system  of  eco- 
nomic development.  Neither  exists  in  pure  form,  but 
both,  as  presently  operated,  have  drawbacks.  Free  enter- 
prise or  capitalism  organizes  labour  for  higher  productiv- 
ity. While  liberating  entrepreneurial  and  managerial 
classes,  it  often  degrades  the  working  class  to  a dispensa- 
ble commodity.  Centrally  planned  economies  or  so- 
cialism rightly  stress  that  workers  create  the  economy,  but 
use  another  social  domination  form,  the  state. 

Laity  in  the  business  world  are  urged  to  hear  the  call  of 
God  to  live  their  faith  according  to  Gospel  values  and 
needs  of  others.  This  involves  options  from  exercising 
truth,  justice  and  love  in  business  to  transforming  social 
structures  towards  worker  participation,  consumer  guid- 
ance, more  responsible  government  intervention  and  a 
more  equitable  society. 

The  preceding  was  reprinted  from  Asia  Focus,  a weekly 
publication  of  the  Union  of  Catholic  Asian  News,  Hong 
Kong. 


“The  People  of  God  in  Asia  must  become  a ‘Church  of  the  Young’  to  transform  the  face  of  Asia,  the  continent  of  the  young.  ” 


My  Last  Christmas 

in  China 


By  Fr.  Tom  Morrissey,  S.F.M. 

The  time  was  but  a few  days 
before  Christmas,  1950,  and 
the  place  was  the  city  of  Tung- 
yang,  China.  Father  Kuo,  a Chinese 
priest,  and  1 were  assigned  to  that 
particular  mission  within  the  diocese 
of  Lishui.  For  little  more  than  a year 
and  a half  the  communist  flag  had 
been  flying  over  the  whole  of  China 
and  the  much  publicized  division  of 
land  among  the  poor  had  been  in 
progress  for  several  months.  This  was 
accompanied  by  public  trials  of  the 
enemies  of  the  people.  Public  execu- 
tions had  become  commonplace. 
Tension  in  the  city  was  high.  The  hap- 
piness of  the  poor  on  becoming  land- 
owners  was  of  short  duration  as 
almost  immediately  following  the  di- 
vision of  land  the  order  was  given 
that  all  immovable  property  was  to  be 
nationalized. 

Uncertainty  and  fear  stalked  the 
land  and  many  people  were  seeking 
spiritual  comfort  and  consolation. 
And  thus  it  was  that  Father  Kuo  and  1 
found  ourselves  with,  to  us  at  that 
time,  a rather  difficult  problem. 
Would  it  be  prudent  on  our  part  to 
have  the  Christians  from  the  outlying 
villages  and  towns  come  into  the  city 
to  celebrate  Christmas?  We  decided 
against  this  given  the  potential  dan- 
ger for  the  people  and  ourselves  since 
the  right  of  assembly,  apart  from 
Sunday  worship,  had  been  severely 
restricted.  Father  Kuo  thought  it 
would  be  more  practical  for  him  to  go 
out  to  the  villages  and  spend  Christ- 
mas with  the  Christian  communities. 
Being  Chinese  he  was  relatively  free 
to  move  around  at  will.  My  freedom 
of  movement  was  already  restricted. 
Since  July  of  the  previous  year,  1949, 
the  local  communist  authorities  had 
restricted  me  to  the  church  com- 


pound. I decided,  therefore,  to  offer 
Mass  privately  on  Christmas  Eve  but 
painfully  aware  that  as  I saw  things 
no  Christians  meant  no  Christmas. 

It’s  hardly  surprising  then  that  I 
spent  the  early  afternoon  of  Christ- 
mas Eve  being  completely  egocentric 
and  self-pitying  as  I nostalgically  re- 
called the  Christmas  Eves  of  other 
and  happier  times.  Then,  suddenly 
and  as  if  I had  awakened  from  a 
nightmare  I could  hear  voices  outside 


my  door.  Almost  simultaneously  it 
was  flung  open  and  my  room  filled 
with  men,  women  and  children 
shouting  Sbenfu,  (Father).  How 
many  thousands  of  times  had  I been 
greeted  with  that  word  but  never  did 
it  sound  so  beautiful  as  it  did  that 
Christmas  Eve.  The  men,  as  custom 
had  it,  were  carrying  quilts,  bags  of 
food  and  wearing  their  Sunday  best 
while  the  mothers  held  their  babies  in 
their  arms  and  the  bigger  children, 
not  to  be  neglected,  were  carrying 
goodies  of  some  kind  in  preparation 
for  tomorrow’s  breakfast. 

Almost  immediately  the  catechist 
left  for  the  police  station.  First,  he 
had  to  report  the  arrival  of  several 


guests  from  the  country  all  of  whom 
planned  on  staying  overnight  at  the 
church  and  that  they  had  received 
permission  from  the  police  in  their 
respective  villages  to  come  to  the  city. 
That  report  was  simple  but  there  was 
something  more  frightening  than 
that  on  the  catechist’s  mind.  May  we 
have  permission  to  celebrate  Christ- 
mas in  our  traditional  way  with  Mass 
at  midnight  and  continuing  until 
about  two  o’clock  the  next  morning? 
To  his  incredible  surprise  the  answer 
was  yes  but  no  procession  on  the 
street  and  no  firecrackers.  Hearing 
that  news  the  Christmas  spirit  of  yore 
exploded  that  evening  in  the  little 
church  compound  beside  the  Tung- 
yang  city  wall. 

In  the  chapel  there  were  no  crib, 
flowers,  or  decorations  of  any  kind, 
just  the  sanctuary  light  and  a few 
candles.  On  that  night,  though,  the 
chapel  was  indeed  “a  thing  of  beauty 
and  a joy  forever”.  The  sole  decora- 
tion was  a group  of  Christ’s  loving 
brothers  and  sisters  from  old  Cathay 
and  with  them  a lone  but  not  lonely 
Canadian  missionary.  We  sang  and 
we  prayed  more  loudly  and  more  fer- 
vently, more  intensely  and  more 
meaningfully,  1 firmly  believe,  than 
we  had  ever  done  on  other  Christmas 
Eves  and  Morns.  The  Spirit  of  love 
was  truly  moving  among  us.  It  was, 
indeed,  Emmanuel  God  with  us. 

And  that  was  my  final  celebration 
of  Christmas  in  Tungyang,  China.  It 
is  a memory  that  will  remain  forever 
in  my  mind  as  it  was  on  Christmas 
Eve  of  1950.  Always  shall  I remember 
it  with  love. 

Fr.  Tom  Morrissey , S.F.M. , is  orig- 
inally from  North  River , New- 
foundland, hut  now  lives  and  works 
with  other  Scarhoro  missionaries  in 
Yokohama,  japan. 
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Vivant  Univers 


Missionaries  Should  Respect 
African  Viewpoint 

Warning  that  Christianity  is  not  the  preserve  of  western 
theologians,  prominent  Kenyan  church  leader  and  Meth- 
odist bishop  Lawi  Imathiu  told  a congregation  attending 
a remembrance  ceremony  for  the  late  Rev.  Oswald  Walsh, 
that  the  rapid  expansion  of  Christianity  in  Africa  de- 
manded that  “the  church’s  missionary  approach  must  be 
African-centered  and  deeply  rooted  in  the  African  soil.” 
Speaking  at  St.  Paul’s  United  Theological  College  in  Lim- 
uru,  Kenya,  the  Kenyan  primate  said  that  the  Church  in 
Africa  had  reached  a spiritual  stage  where  it  could  no 
longer  be  theologically  dictated  from  outside  the  African 
continent.  The  ceremony  commemorated  Walsh,  the  first 
principal  of  St.  Paul’s  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  ec- 
umenical institutes  in  Africa.  ( Mission  Intercom). 


First  Native  American  Bishop 
Shows  the  Way 

American  Indians  need  not  abandon  their  cultural 
heritage  to  become  Christian.  Bishop  Donald  Pelotte, 
coadjutor  of  Gallup,  New  Mexico,  has  said.  He  made  his 
remarks  during  a visit  to  New  York  State  to  mark  the 
feast  of  Blessed  Kateri  Tekakwitha,  the  seventeenth-cen- 
tury Mohawk  who  was  beatified  in  1980.  Her  impact  on 
American  Indians  had  been  “much  more  profound  and 


significant  than  ever  imagined”,  he  said  in  the  interview 
with  an  Albany  diocesan  newspaper. 

In  the  past,  American  Indians  had  been  asked  to  aban- 
don their  customs  to  become  Christian.  Bishop  Pelotte 
continued.  “For  so  long,  native  Americans  have  been  told 
that  their  customs  and  traditions  are  pagan  and  foreign”. 
Now  they  needed  to  be  shown  that  “they  can  be  Catholic, 
Christian  and  native  American  at  the  same  time”.  He 
cited  his  consecration  ceremony  last  May  as  an  example: 
it  was  held  in  the  open  air  and  included  Indian  dances  and 
rodeos.  He  was  told  by  a Navajo  tribeswoman:  “When 
you  were  there  lying  prostrate,  being  blown  by  wind  and 
sand,  it  was  like  you  were  being  swallowed  by  mother 
earth,  and  being  anointed  and  consecrated  by  her  ele- 
ments.” It  would  have  been  “disastrous”,  he  said  to  have 
been  consecrated  indoors.  ( The  Tablet). 


Church  Conference  Backs 
Liberation  Theology 

A major  international  theological  congress  held  in  the 
northern  Peruvian  fishing  port  of  Chimbote  last  Sep- 
tember has  reaffirmed  the  church’s  commitment  to  the 
poor  and  to  the  struggle  for  a just  society. 

Congress  participants  included  Bishop  Ivo  Lorscheiter, 
President  of  the  Brazilian  Bishops’  conference,  Arch- 
bishop Marco  McGrath  of  Panama  City,  Cardinal  Alex- 
ander do  Nascimento  of  Angola  and  Bishop  Julio  Xavier 
Labayen  of  the  Philippines.  Political  problems  in  Chile 
prevented  the  former  archbishop  of  Santiago,  Cardinal 
Raul  Silva  Henriquez,  from  attending.  More  than  half  the 
Peruvian  hierarchy  participated. 

Conference  organizers  chose  the  key  note  theme  “Hun- 
ger for  God,  Hunger  for  Bread,”  quoting  a famous  im- 
promptu speech  made  by  Pope  John  Paul  II  during  his 
February  1985  visit  to  Peru.  In  the  presence  of  some  one 
and  a half  million  slumdwellers  in  Villa  El  Salvador  in 
southern  Lima,  the  pope  said  their  hunger  for  God  must 
grow  and  their  hunger  for  bread  must  be  satisfied. 

In  the  Congress’  conclusions,  “hunger  for  bread”  was 
interpreted  as  “hunger  for  justice,  hunger  for  dignity, 
hunger  for  land,  the  hunger  of  ethnic  minorities  for  the 
recognition  of  their  identity,  women’s  hunger  that  their 
role  in  society  be  properly  valued,  and  young  people’s 
hunger  for  participation  in  church  and  society.” 

A key  conference  motif  was  “attentive  listening  to  the 
new  calls  and  challenges  presented  by  our  people’s  situa- 
tion and  problems.”  In  the  midst  of  “the  ‘signs  of  death’ 
that  sadly  mark  our  society,”  they  pledged  to  witness  to 
“the  God  of  the  fullness  of  life.” 

Participants  strongly  endorsed  liberation  theology.  The 
meeting’s  host,  Bishop  Luis  Bambaren  of  Chimbote,  said 
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the  communications  media  have  always  attacked  libera- 
tion theology,  attributing  to  the  pope  things  he  never  said 
and  distorting  (the  views  of  Peruvian  liberation  the- 
ologian) Gustavo  Gutierrez.”  Bambaren  charged  that  “a 
group  of  advisors  to  the  Reagan  administration  affirmed, 
in  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  Sante  Fe  document, 
that  liberation  theology  would  have  to  be  eliminated  in 
Latin  America  because  it  endangers  U.S.  economic  inter- 
ests and  investments.” 

Affirming  the  Brazilian  church’s  commitment  “to 
transform  the  conditions  of  life,  so  the  masses  can  enjoy 
social  justice,”  Bishop  Lorscheiter  said  that  this  commit- 
ment “is  now  supported  in  Catholicism’s  very  centre.” 
Cardinal  do  Nascimento  said  liberation  theology  “has 
had  the  wisdom  to  respond  to  the  concrete  questions  of  a 
particular  society  at  a particular  time.”  In  the  very  dif- 
ferent situation  of  Africa,  he  said,  it  serves  as  “an  inspira- 
tion, but  not  as  a model.” 

While  recognizing  liberation  theology’s  great  influence 
in  the  Philippines,  Bishop  Labayen  said  it  “is  not  clear 
about  the  role  of  the  people,  the  masses.”  In  the  Philip- 
pines, church  people  speak  of  “a  theology  of  struggle  that 
begins  from  the  people’s  struggle  and  develops  a strategy 


to  permit  them  to  occupy  their  (rightful)  place  (in  so- 
ciety),” said  the  bishop. 

Latin  America’s  foreign  debt  was  also  discussed,  and 
participants  deplored  unjust  repayment  burdens.  Arch- 
bishop McGrath  called  on  all  the  region’s  people  to  strug- 
gle together  for  conditions  that  would  permit  the 
repayment  of  the  debt.  “No  one  is  denying  the  obligation 
to  repay,”  he  said,  “but  it  cannot  be  done  at  the  cost  of  our 
peoples’  welfare  or  of  the  resources  we  should  invest  so 
they  can  live  a more  human  life.” 

Gutierrez  lamented  a “growing  and  profound  disregard 
for  human  life”  in  Peru,  and  said  terrorist  violence  is  being 
met  with  repressive  violence.  In  this  situation,  said 
Gutierrez,  the  church  ought  to  affirm  and  defend  life. 

Auxiliary  Bishop  German  Schmitz  of  Lima  said  theo- 
logical reflection  “must  address  the  great  problems  of  our 
countries,  the  structural  violence  that  is  generating  vio- 
lent situations  for  the  immense  majority  of  people.  . .The 
church  can  never  permit  excessive  repression:  no  repres- 
sion can  ever  trample  on  human  rights.  The  only  way  to 
break  the  vicious  cycle  of  violence  is  to  transform  struc- 
tures of  violence  and  turn  them  into  liberating  ones  that 
respond  to  people.”  ( Latinamerica  Press). 


Pope  Urges  Missionary  Role  For  Laity  In  Asia 


Pope  John  Paul  II,  in  a 
message  to  the  Federation 
of  Asian  Bishops’  Con- 
ferences (FABC)  fourth 
plenary  assembly  held  in 
Tokyo  recently,  has  called 
on  Asian  lay  people  to 
participate  in  the  mis- 
sionary task  of  the 
Church. 

“The  diversity  of  races 
and  cultures  which  marks 
the  reality  of  the  peoples 
of  Asia  — over  half  of  the 
human  family  — is  the 
‘good  soil’  in  which  the 
seed  of  the  Good  News  has  been  sown,”  the  pope  said. 

While  praising  increased  participation  by  Asian  lay 
people  in  the  Church  during  the  past  two  decades,  the 
pope  noted  “a  certain  passivity  on  the  part  of  the  laity, 
and  a difficulty  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  clergy  in  sharing 
responsibility  with  the  laity. 

“The  responsibility  in  question  refers  not  only  to  the 
division  of  tasks  within  the  Church,  or  to  the  urgent  and 
necessary  role  of  the  laity  in  promoting  human  develop- 
ment and  justice,”  the  pope  said.  It  “embraces  also  the 
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proclamation  of  the  Gospel  message  to  those  who  have 
not  yet  heard. 

“This  awareness  and  duty  is  everywhere  urgent,  espe- 
cially in  Asia,  where  uncountable  multitudes  still  have 
little  contact  with  the  Gospel,  and  at  times  when  mission- 
ary vocations  from  traditionally  Christian  countries  have 
diminished. 

“The  difficult  situation  in  which  the  Church  is  some- 
times obliged  to  live,  and  the  fact  that  in  Asia  the  Chris- 
tian communities  constitute  minorities,  have  at  times  led 
these  communities  to  appear  self-absorbed  and  turned  in 
on  themselves. 

“Yet  the  Church  cannot  be  content  with  putting  her 
own  house  in  order,  creating  a safe  haven  in  which  to  live 
and  grow  spiritually.  The  pilgrim  people  of  God  is  a 
missionary  people  which  calls  for  active  and  joyful  col- 
laboration of  the  laity,  working  side-by-side  with  priests 
and  Religious. 

“The  example  of  Korea,  where  the  faith  was  introduced 
and  spread  by  lay  persons,  is  symbolic  and  stimulating,” 
the  pope  said. 

The  pope  praised  Asian  Catholic  lay  people  for  in- 
creased involvement  in  the  Church  in  the  past  20  years, 
and  the  FABC,  particularly  for  the  work  of  its  Bishops’ 
Institute  for  Lay  Apostolate.  ( Asia  Focus). 
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In  Bethlehem  the  Word  Was  Made  Flesh 


By  Fr.  John  Gault,  S.F.M. 

Abraham  Joshua 
Heschel,  in  his 
beautiful  work 
The  Prophets  tells  us  that 
the  speech  which  opens 
the  Book  of  the  prophet 
Isaiah  brings  out  the  sor- 
row of  God,  not  His  an- 
gels. He  describes  the 
plight  of  a father  whom 
his  children  have  aban- 
doned: 

“Hear,  O heavens  and  give  ear,  O earth; 

For  the  Lord  has  spoken: 

Sons  have  I reared  and  brought  up, 

But  they  have  rebelled  against  me. 

The  ox  knows  its  owner 

and  the  donkey  its  master’s  crib; 

But  Israel  does  not  know, 

My  people  does  not  understand. 

Isaiah  1:2-3 

Isaiah  tries  to  describe  God’s  offended  love:  “They  have 
forsaken  the  Lord,  They  have  despised  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel.”  (Isaiah  1:4) 

The  prophet  describes  God’s  lamentation  in  these 
words:  “Hear,  then,  O house  of  David!  Is  it  too  little  for 
you  to  weary  men,  that  you  weary  my  God  also?”  (Isaiah 
7:13) 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Isaiah  was  extremely  severe  in 
condemning  his  own  people,  yet,  he  did  not  leave  them 
without  hope.  He  tempered  his  condemnation  with  a 
promise: 

“That  day, 

the  remnant  of  Israel  and  the  survivors 
of  the  House  of  Jacob 

will  stop  relying  on  the  man  who  strikes  them 
and  will  truly  rely  on  Yahweh, 
the  Holy  One  of  Israel. 

A remnant  will  return,  the  remnant  of  Jacob, 
to  the  mighty  God.” 

Isaiah  10:20-21 


The  hope  which  the  prophets  spoke  of  became  flesh 
some  2,000  years  ago  in  the  town  of  Bethlehem.  At 
midnight  mass  this  Christmas  we  read  of  Luke’s  account 
of  the  birth  of  Christ.  In  this  brief  account  of  the  nativity, 
Luke  mentions  “the  manger”  three  times  and  describes  it 
as  a “sign”  for  the  shepherds.  Some  scripture  scholars  feel 
that  Luke  is  trying  to  focus  our  attention  on  the  opening 
words  of  the  prophet  Isaiah. 

Luke  is  trying  to  tell  us  that  the  remnant  of  Israel, 
symbolized  by  the  shepherds  of  Bethlehem,  is  now  return- 
ing to  its  master’s  manger,  the  only  source  of  their 
strength  and  indeed  of  their  very  existence.  As  Isaiah 
foretold,  the  remnant  of  Israel  is  once  again  placing  its 
hope  and  trust  in  “the  Holy  One  of  Israel”.  The  little 
group  of  true  believers  are  now  returning  “to  the  mighty 
God”. 

Each  account  of  the  “Good  News”  is  a proclamation 
“that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God”.  This  basis  of 
Christian  faith  dawned  on  the  first  Christians  only  after 
their  experience  of  the  Resurrection.  Then,  strengthened 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  at  Pentecost,  they  went  forth  to  pro- 
claim the  “Good  News”. 

Luke  proclaimed  the  identity  of  Jesus  in  his  own  unique 
way.  He  wanted  his  followers  to  know  that  “Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God”  from  the  moment  of  His  birth  in 
Bethlehem.  Also,  Luke  wanted  his  friends  to  be  aware  of 
the  continuity  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments 
— to  see  in  Jesus  the  fulfillment  of  the  Judaic  Scriptures. 

This  Christmas,  when  we  hear  Luke’s  story  of  the 
Nativity  (Lk.  2:1-20)  being  read  at  midnight  mass,  the 
proclamation  of  Jesus’  identity  will  not  be  made  to  the 
shepherds  in  the  fields  outside  Bethlehem.  It  will  be  made 
to  us.  Let  us  receive  this  greatest  revelation,  as  did  the 
shepherds,  with  deep  faith,  trust  and  confidence  pro- 
claimed in  different  ways  so  that  “you  may  believe  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  believing  this 
you  may  have  life  in  His  name.”  (Jn.  20:30-31) 

Perhaps  Luke  is  playfully  saying  — don’t  be  as  dumb  as 
an  ox  nor  as  stubborn  as  a donkey.  It  is  time  to  recognize 
your  master’s  manger.  Accept  God’s  love.  The  greatest 
energy  in  the  universe  is  love  and  God  is  love.  God  will  not 
force  us  into  a relationship  with  Him.  He  comes  to  us  as  a 
little  Child  in  a manger  to  gently  invite  us  into  an  intimate 
relationship.  Do  not  refuse  to  accept  His  acceptance  of 
you,  just  as  you  are. 
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Where  is  Sr.  Margaret? 
Pastoral  of  the  Sick 


By  Fr.  Mike  O’Kane,  S.F.M. 

Sr.  Helen  Harris  is  from  Ottawa,  On- 
tario. She  is  a member  of  the  Sisters  of 
St.  Joseph  of  Peterborough,  Ontario. 
Prior  to  her  Brazil  appointment,  Sr. 
Margaret  worked  in  Ontario  and  Al- 
berta. In  Brazil  she  was  and  is  known 
as  Irma  Margarida  (Sister  Margaret). 

Avery  important  aspect  of  any 
integral  pastoral  is  the  spir- 
itual and  social  care  of  the 
sick  and  the  aged.  Here  in  Itacoatiara 
we  attempt  to  respond  to  the  needs  of 
these  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  fol- 
lowing way.  The  city  (pop.  60,000)  is 
divided  into  three  sectors  with  a pas- 
toral team  working  in  each  sector; 
geographically  the  three  sectors  are 
made  up  of  the  Cathedral  parish  plus 
eleven  other  smaller  parishes  or  com- 
munities. Each  community  has  at 
least  one  volunteer  leader  that  is 
linked  to  the  pastoral  of  the  sick. 
While  the  pastoral  team  in  each  sec- 
tor is  responsible  in  a general  way  for 
the  care  of  the  sick  and  the  aged  in 
their  respective  areas,  the  members  of 
the  pastoral  team  for  the  sick  have 
worked  under  the  guidance  and  di- 
rection of  Irma  Margarida  for  the  last 
twelve  years. 

Each  community  has  a list  of  its 
sick,  aged  and  lonely,  the  list  being 
updated  on  a regular  basis  by  the 
volunteer  leader  and  his  or  her  com- 
munity team.  This  team  visits  the  sick 
and  the  aged  on  a regular  basis:  to 
pray,  to  brifig  the  Eucharist,  to  visit 
socially  and  assist  in  any  way  possi- 
ble. Since  there  are  only  two  priests 
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Irma  Margarida  (Sr.  Helen  Harris). 


and  the  bishop  working  in  the  city, 
and  with  pastoral  responsibilities  in 
other  areas,  Irma  Margarida  would 
regularly  advise  the  priests  of  those 
sick  who  were  in  need  of  a special 
visit  or  to  give  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Sick.  Twice  a year  the  three  sectors 
are  mobilized  and  the  teams  rein- 
forced with  volunteers  to  transport 
the  sick  and  the  aged  to  the  Cathedral 
for  special  celebrations.  These  special 
events  for  the  sick  are  usually  held  in 
Advent  and  Lent.  A liturgy  for  the 
sick  is  prepared,  the  Sacrament  of  the 


Sick  is  administered,  and  following 
the  Mass  a festa  is  held  for  all  present. 
Both  the  sick  and  the  aged,  and  the 
people  in  the  communities  look  for- 
ward to  these  events.  Those  unable  to 
participate  have  their  special  visit 
with  the  priest,  prayer  service  and 
Eucharist,  and  their  own  little  festa  at 
home. 


The  pastoral  team  for  the  sick  is 
also  responsible  for  a Sunday  service 
and  visits  to  the  local  hospital  and  a 
community  shelter  for  the  sick  from 
the  interior.  Each  community  in  rota- 
tion takes  its  Sunday  at  both  institu- 
tions holding  a prayer  service  and 
communion.  Any  emergency  calls  to 
the  dying  or  the  hospital  are  attended 
to  by  the  priests.  Thfe  dynamo  behind 
the  scenes,  and  the  person  who  has 
kept  the  community  teams  active,  en- 
thused and  involved  has  been  Irma 
Margarida.  Working  in  all  sectors 
and  visiting  a long  list  of  the  sick  and 
the  aged,  built-up  over  the  years,  her 
zeal  and  fidelity  to  the  needs  of  the 
sick  has  been  the  inspiration  of  the 
program. 

A very  common  question  one 
hears  these  days  on  visits  in  any  of 
our  communities  is  — Cada  e Irma 
Margarida ? Ela  volta  quando ? 
Where  is  Sr.  Margaret?  When  will  she 
be  back?  Margarida  was  with  the 
first  group  of  five  sisters  of  St.  Joseph 
from  Peterborough,  Ontario  who 
came  to  work  in  the  Prelacy  in  1962. 
Under  very  difficult  circumstances 
the  sisters  operated  a small  hospsital 
and  clinical  laboratory  (and  the  only 
one)  in  the  city  for  nine  years.  When 


”A  very  important  aspect  of  any  integral  pastoral  is  the  spiritual  and  social  care  of  the  sick  and  aged.”  (Itacoatiara,  Brazil). 


the  first  state  hospital  was  inaugu- 
rated the  sisters  worked  on  the  gen- 
eral staff  for  several  years.  Since  then, 
they  have  worked  as  nurses  and  pas- 
toral agents  in  other  areas  of  the  Pre- 
lacy. 

On  one  of  her  furloughs  in  Canada 
in  the  early  1970s,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Bishop  Paul  McHugh,  S.F.M., 
Margarida  trained  in  special  sick 
care,  and  since  that  time  she  has  de- 
voted herself  exclusively  to  the  sick 
and  the  aged.  Her  pastoral  grew  with 
the  city  itself.  From  a small  popula- 
tion of  twelve  to  fourteen  thousand, 
the  city  has  grown  to  its  present  size. 
So  after  twenty-five  years  Margarida 
has  become  identified  and  known  as 
‘that  Sister  who  is  always  visiting  the 
sick’.  As  well  as  her  role  with  the 
Pastoral  for  the  sick,  Margarida  as- 
sisted the  health  team  of  the  Prelacy 
— with  the  maintenance  of  medicine 
stocks,  sending  material  to  the  inte- 
rior health  posts,  and  always  having 
on  hand  a ready  supply  of  antidote 


for  snake  bites.  When  disasters 
struck,  especially  large  scale  flood- 
ing, Margarida  would  mobilize  her 
team  to  work  alongside  the  health 
group  in  organizing  temporary  hous- 
ing for  the  flood  victims  who  came  to 
Itacoatiara  for  assistance. 

“Irma  Margarida  has  left 
her  mark  on  all  of  us  — the 
priests,  sisters  and  laity  who 
are  pastoral  agents  and  with 
her  sick  and  poor  of 
Itacoatiara 


It  is  little  wonder  then  that  ‘Where 
is  Margarida?  When  will  she  be 
back?’  is  a common  question  and 
thought  in  the  lives  of  the  many  peo- 
ple she  has  visited,  nursed  and  cared 
for  pastorally  these  last  twenty-five 
years!  Margarida  was  always  avail- 


able or  as  they  say  here,  ‘always 
ready’  to  give  of  herself,  to  serve  the 
sick,  the  aged  and  the  poor. 

Although  Margarida  never 
worked  in  the  interior,  she  has  been 
an  influential  party  to  the  happen- 
ings, the  growth  and  the  history  of 
the  Prelacy  in  all  its  aspects.  The  sis- 
ters’ house  was  and  is  well  known  by 
the  many  people  who  come  from  the 
interior  seeking  help  or  medicines.  It 
has  been  an  open  house  for  the  pas- 
toral agents  — priests  and  sisters 
who  have  lived  and  worked  in  other 
areas  of  the  Prelacy. 

Irma  Margarida  has  left  us  here  in 
Itacoatiara  to  take  a well-earned  sab- 
batical in  Canada.  She  has  left  as  well 
her  mark  on  all  of  us  — the  priests, 
sisters  and  laity  who  are  pastoral 
agents  and  with  her  sick  and  poor. 

Originally  from  North  Bay,  Ontario, 
Fr.  Mike  O’ Kane,  S.F.M.,  has  worked 
in  the  Prelacy  of  Itacoatiara,  Brazil, 
since  1980. 
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Fr.  Paul  Flaherty,  S.F.M.  1924-1986 


Father  Paul  Flaherty, 
S.F.M. , a missionary  pri- 
est of  the  Scarboro  For- 
eign Mission  Society,  died 
peacefully  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, 29  September  1986  after  a 
lengthy  illness.  A native  of 
Niagara  Falls,  New  York,  Fr. 
Flaherty  joined  the  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society  in 
1949,  having  previously  stud- 
ied at  St.  Augustine’s  Seminary. 
In  1949,  Fr.  Paul  was  assigned  to  Japan.  Fie  laboured  in 
Japan  until  1977  when  he  returned  to  Canada.  Within 
that  period  of  time  Fr.  Flaherty  had  periods  of  ill-health. 
In  1979  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  Christian 
Brothers  at  La  Salle  Manor,  Scarborough,  and  continued 
there  until  May  1984.  In  the  summer  of  1984  Paul  once 
again  became  ill  and  was  sick  until  the  time  of  his  death. 
Fr.  Flaherty  has  known  the  cross  of  sickness  for  many 
years. 


At  the  memorial  Mass  of  the  Resurrection,  celebrated 
at  Scarboro’s  Headquarters,  Fr.  Rogers  Pelow,  S.F.M., 
gave  the  homily.  “Fr.  Paul  could  have  chosen  an  easy  life 
because  of  his  material  wealth.  In  Japan  he  was  very 
generous  to  his  parishioners  and  fellow  priests.  He  chose, 
however,  to  join  Scarboro  and  preach  the  Gospel  in  a 
foreign  land.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  a very  lonely 
person,  having  lost  his  parents  at  an  early  age,”  said  Fr. 
Pelow. 

1 personally  will  remember  Paul  as  a good  friend.  He 
was  an  interesting  conversationalist  with  a good  sense  of 
humour.  Fr.  Joseph  M.  Young,  S.F.M. 

“Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  a gentle  Father  and  the  God  of  all  consola- 
tion, who  comforts  us  in  all  our  sorrows,  so  that  we 
can  offer  others,  in  their  sorrows,  the  consolation 
that  we  have  received  from  God  ourselves.” 

2 Corinthians  1:3-4 


Fr.  John  Mclver,  S.F.M.  1914-1 986 


A pioneering  missionary, 
tireless  in  promoting 
Cooperative  Education 
and  Credit  Unions  among  the 
poor,  Fr.  John  (Jack)  Mclver, 
S.F.M.,  died  suddenly  October 
16,  in  Eshowe,  Zululand,  South 
Africa.  His  last  work  — the  es- 
tablishing of  12  credit  unions 
among  the  poor  of  Zululand 
captured  the  spirit  which  he 
put  into  all  his  teaching  in  Co- 
operative Training.  He  died  as  he  wished,  still  at  work, 
and  with  the  people  he  loved  best. 

Born  at  Staffa,  Ontario  in  1914,  Fr.  Mclver  was  the  son 
of  the  late  William  and  Catherine  Mclver,  one  of  a family 
of  4 brothers  and  4 sisters. 

Fr.  Mclver  took  his  high  school  education  in  Dublin, 
Ontario,  college  in  Seaforth,  Ontario,  and  priestly  forma- 
tion at  St.  Francis  Xavier  Seminary  in  Scarborough,  On- 
tario. He  was  ordained  to  priesthood  on  December  21, 
1940  at  St.  Peter’s  Seminary,  London,  Ontario.  Working 
pastorally  in  Canada  until  1945  he  was  then  appointed  to 
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Scarboro’s  new  mission  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  pro- 
moting Credit  Unions  and  cooperatives.  Returning  to 
Canada  in  1956,  he  took  further  studies  (B.A.)  at  St. 
Francis  Xavier  University  in  Antigonish,  N.S.  . In  1959, 
elected  to  serve  on  Scarboro’s  General  Council,  he  con- 
tinued studies  receiving  a Masters  Degree  in  Sociology  at 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame  in  1963.  Mclver  then  be- 
came a professor  of  Sociology  and  Social  Action  at  St. 
Augustine’s  Seminary  in  Toronto.  In  1966  he  established 
the  Latin  American  Institute  in  St.  Mary’s  Ontario  for 
language  and  cultural  training  of  missionaries.  When 
Council  duties  ended  in  1968,  he  worked  for  a year  in 
Guyana,  teaching  cooperative  education,  going  on  to  the 
Philippines  where  he  helped  form  the  Federation  of  Co- 
operatives of  Southern  Leyte  to  reinforce  work  previously 
started  there  by  Scarboro  Missionaries.  Returning  to 
Canada  in  1975  he  taught  at  the  Coady  International 
Institute  in  Antigonish,  N.S.  until  1978,  when  he  was 
invited  by  the  Bishop  of  Eshowe,  Zululand,  South  Africa 
to  teach  cooperative  courses  in  the  Diocese.  In  just  eight 
years  he  helped  to  establish  12  credit  unions,  the  first  of 
their  kind,  and  recognized  by  the  South  African  government 
Interment  was  in  Eshowe,  Zululand,  South  Africa. 

Fr.  Mike  Traher,  S.F.M. 


/ Rammer 


A Mobile  Crib 


By  Fr.  Gary  McDonald,  S.F.M. 

Recently,  while  returning  from  a far-flung  village  in 
our  parish  of  San  Jose  de  Ocoa,  Dominican  Re- 
public, with  the  jeep  full  of  people,  oranges,  goats, 
chickens  and  little  pigs,  I had  an  experience  which  made 


me  reflect  a little  bit  about  the  first  Christmas.  A knot  of 
people  was  standing  around  a bed  in  the  middle  of  the 
trail,  and  on  the  bed  was  a woman  in  the  advanced  stages 
of  pregnancy. 

The  worried  family  indicated  that  they  wanted  me  to 
take  the  lady  to  town  because  she  was  close  to  zero  hour, 
and  that  they  had  carried  her  down  the  mountain  from  a 
very  remote  community.  She  was  lifted  very  gingerly  into 
the  jeep  and  space  was  made  for  her  in. the  arms  of  a very 
old  lady  who  talked  in  the  most  assuring  tones  to  her. 
Had  the  old  lady  graduated  in  pastoral  counselling  she 
couldn’t  have  done  a better  job  of  empathizing  and  calm- 
ing the  frightened  young  woman  expecting  her  first  child. 

My  job  was  actually  quite  simple;  drive  fast  and  pray 
faster  that  we  get  to  the  hospital  in  time.  The  old  televi- 
sion series  Gunsmoke  flashed  through  my  mind.  They 
always  seemed  to  be  boiling  water  in  similar  situations, 
but  there  was  never  given  an  explanation  for  what  the 
water  was  to  be  used.  My  non-medical  mind  finally  fig- 
ured it  out  — to  make  a cup  of  tea  after  the  baby  is  born, 
of  course. 

It  is  an  interesting  feat  to  try  and  gauge  the  right  speed, 
not  too  fast  or  bumpy  to  encourage  the  wee  one  to  greet 
the  world  before  the  world  is  ready  to  greet  the  wee  one, 
and  not  too  slow  to  guarantee  the  same  from  happening. 
At  any  rate  we  made  it,  just  barely,  for  the  baby  was  born 
five  minutes  after  we  arrived  at  the  hospital,  restoring 
once  again  my  faith  in  the  power  of  prayer  and  in  the 
power  of  our  jeep. 

The  fear,  pain,  and  uncertainty  of  that  young  mother- 
to-be  being  dragged  along  by  strangers,  accompanied  by 
animals  in  a mobile  crib,  perhaps  echoes  the  feelings  of 
Mary  on  that  first  Christmas  eve,  along  with  the  radiant 
smile  and  hope  once  her  child  was  born. 
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! Remember.  ■ b YOU  CAN  HELP  US 
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\ • By  giving  a gift  subscription  of  Scarboro 

Missions  to  a friend.  The  rate  is  $5  per  year. 

‘ • By  renewing  your  subscription  to  Scarboro 

Missions. 

j • By  subscribing  to  Scarboro  Missions. 

Scarboro  Missions, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarborough,  Ontario. 
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• By  letting  us  know  in  advance  of  a change 
in  your  address. 

To  do  any  of  the  above  please  fill  out  the 
coupon  and  send  it  to  us.  Your  name  and 
present  address  will  be  on  the  other  side. 
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□ Change  of  Address  □ Donation 

□ New  Subscription 
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Children  re-enact  the  Nativity  at  St.  Thomas  More  Parish,  the  Bahamas. 


f he  question  of  peace  as  a universal  value 
f needs  to  be  faced  with  extreme  intellectual 
honesty,  sincerity,  of  spirit  and  an  acute  sense  of 
responsibility  to  oneself  and  to  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  I would  ask  those  responsible  for  political  deci- 
sions affecting  the  relationships  between  North  and 
South,  between  East  and  West,  to  be  convinced  that 
there  can  be  Only  One  Peace.  Those  upon  whom  the 
future  of  the  world  depends,  regardless  of  their  politi- 
cal philosophy,  economic  system  or  religious  com- 
mitment, are  all  called  to  help  construct  a single 
peace  on  the  basis  of  social  justice  and  the  dignity 
and  rights  of  every  human  person. " 


Pope  John  Paul  II 
January  1986 


Fr.  John  Carten,  S.F.M. 

Formation  Coordinator  Scarboro  Missions 
2685  Kingston  Road 
Scarborough,  Ontario  M1M  1M4 

If  you  feel  called  to  be  of  service  to  the  building  of 
the  Kingdom  and  would  be  interested  in  the  work  of 
Scarboro,  please  write  for  information  on: 

□ PRIESTHOOD  □ LAY  MISSIONARY 

Name 

Address 

Town/City Prov Code 

Age — 


Education. 


